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FOREWORD 

“The Adventures of an Exile” is Book No. 9 of chap¬ 
ters and parts of my unpublished works. 

These three chapters are from the book entitled, tenta¬ 
tively, “Symphonies of My Ego.” —Benjamin DeCasseres. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody 
wars and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, 
I would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stirner. 

Rapture is the Axle.— Buddha. 

A poet’s thought ought to be on a level with extra¬ 
human horizons .—Victor Hugo. 



THE EXILE 


A child fits into life like an animal or a plant. Nature 
is its glove, its second skin. The inner and the outer life 
flow into one another without let or hindrance. 

The child is the purest of Pantheists. Everything is ex¬ 
tension of itself. There is no feeling of strangeness in 
regard to the universe. Even when a child is excessively 
self-conscious it is still without a feeling of world-strange¬ 
ness. It , may come from afar trailing clouds of glory, 
as Wordsworth affirms, but it never knows it until child¬ 
hood has passed. It is probable that the two words that 
a normal child finds it hardest to understand are “exile” 
and “world-strangeness.” 

The feeling of world-strangeness, if it ever comes at 
all, comes at puberty. The life-sap carries in it ancient 
and nameless memories. The outer and inner worlds are 
sharply and suddenly divided. The long-familiar changes 
face. The blood and brain begin to weave veils. The ego 
is born. Difference and surprise are engendered. Dikes 
are raised. Nostalgic vapors curl around the soul of the 
new being. He retreats. The world recedes. God, sex, 
nature, mother, father, life — what strange things are 
these ? 

The child is no more. A new exile has come to the 
earth-tribe. 



This is not true, of course, of all pubescent children. 
I speak only of the sensitives, the superiors, the “pre¬ 
destined,” the Brahmins of adolescence. The rest—the 
vast majority—do not matter. They are always children. 
They are never strange tO' Earth. They adjust themselves 
from cradle to grave. They are grooved machines. They 
do not matter—the Chandala souls. 

And so it fell upon me in my sixteenth year—the first 
inklings of my banishment to Earth. My childhood had 
been the most normal. I was just a boy among a million 
boys. A top was a top, a book was a book and a star was 
a star. The word and the thing it described were one. 
World was a noun. I was a pronoun. World and I were 
parts of speech. Parse the sentence, I am in the world. 
I parse it ^,nd get a smiling nod from the teacher that 
I know my lessons. It is right there that the psychical 
development of most beings stops: “I am in the world” 
—a sentence containing a pronoun, a verb, a preposition, 
an article and a noun. We are in the world, of the world, 
part of the world. There is seldom any dissociation of 
I and world. 

The first feeling of world-strangeness came to me on 
one of my lonely walks through Fairmount Park. I was 
a rapturous lover of Nature. On this certain day, in 
May, the ecstasy of the marvellous miracle so overcame 
me, so interpenetrated my soul and all the pores, cells 
and alleys of my body, that I rolled over and over on 
the new green grass in a perfect frenzy of joy. 

When I “came to,” sitting bolt upright on a little hill, 
a thought entered my mind, as softly as a whisper in a 
dream, that I was a spiritual being. I suddenly felt 
homeless, lost. My life, my home, my work, my parents. 
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the city I lived in became meaningless. I felt panic- 
stricken, like a child lost in a forest with night coming on. 
It was the first terror of encountering myself, the dis¬ 
covery of the solitude of my soul. I wanted to Halloo! 
to Some One, Somewhere—in back of me, over some 
lost trail, across some sunken bridge. The trees, the grass, 
the hills looked strange to me. There were other trees, 
other grass, other hills Somewhere, of which these were 
only the shadows. My body seemed to be merely a phan¬ 
tom. I was lost, but, curiously, I was half-glad, on think¬ 
ing it over. It was the thrill of the unfamiliar, the breath- 
catching joy of terror. 

At about this time, with the glamour of the Unfamiliar 
deepening more and more in my being, I came across an 
anecdote about Schopenhauer that had tremendous effect 
on me. Schopenhauer, being in deep thought while ramb¬ 
ling in the country, absent-mindedly entered the gate of a 
private estate. He was confronted by a gardener, who 
asked him brusquely, “Who are you ?” Schopenhauer 
looked at him blankly and said, “Who am I ? Who am I ? 
I don’t know!” The very core of the consciousness of 
world-strangeness! That his name was Schopenhauer, 
that he had written books, that he lived and ate and slept 
in a house, that he meditated on the World-Will, that he 
walked, talked and drank beer meant nothing. He was a 
total stranger to himself. How had he got here, what was 
he doing here, where would he go when he left here—and 
who was “he”? 

It was the stark, naked, unrelated, apparitional Ego 
confronting the World and asking, mouth agape. What 
are you? and What am I? 

I turned the question on myself. I turned the question. 
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mentally, on every human being I met. I looked at my 
father, my mother—who are they ? Buildings, lamp-posts, 
trolley cars—what are they? A whole universe of know- 
ables was peeling off. The familiar was dissolving every¬ 
where around me, leaving me a spark of incomprehensible 
consciousness in a night of incomprehensible Being. I was 
an exile, but I could not remember the country from which 
I was deported, escaped or voluntarily left, nor did I feel 
at home in the country into which I had come. But I felt 
that I was a traveller from Somewhere who in this world 
had reached if not a Nowhere at least a world far lower 
than that Somewhere. 

The concepts of the Infinite and the Eternal became my 
vivid daily realities. The Infinite and the Eternal absorbed 
and annihilated atoifi and star, life and death. The Infinite 
and the Eternal made me unhuman. The Infinite and the 
Eternal made me a sick-soul. I pined in melancholy medi¬ 
tations for Home. I felt a latent vigorousness and robust¬ 
iousness that could not be used here. I personified the In¬ 
finite and the Eternal and called them the Sisters—years 
before I had ever heard of Nietzsche and his great prose- 
poem in “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “The Seven Seals,” 
—‘'For I Love thee, O Eternity!” 

There was no adjustment, no contact with the world 
anywhere. I wandered around like a ghost. My hands, my 
brain did their work. My soul was Elsewhere. I ate, I 
drank, I slept, I looked at baseball games, but my soul was 
Elsewhere. I peered into the faces I met, wondering whe¬ 
ther they were Elsewhere spirits, wondering whether they 
could see that I was from Elsewhere, that I was not 
“alive.” I did not fit into my body. I invented many fig¬ 
ures to personify this experience. My soul was the foot 
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of a Titan that had grown in a doll-baby’s shoe. I was an 
oak planted in a flower-pot. I was an eagle hatched in a 
chicken-coop. I was Lucifer in a strait jacket. 

Thenceforward I was a startled mind peering through a 
veil of flesh at an alien world. No doubt that alien look 
crept into my face. People peered at me as queerly as I 
peered at them, but for totally different reasons. They 
were puzzled at me because of my unearthly expression, 
while I looked at them intently to discover the secret of 
their earth-homey look. I was profoundly interested in 
these strange denizens of a strange world, as a Martian 
might be who had landed on the Earth by mistake while 
on his way to pay a visit to a Jupiterian, or a Stanley might 
examine a new tribe discovered in the heart of Africa. 

These Earth-natives all seemed to fit into life perfectly! 
They were part of the machine. Their faces, their walk, 
their talk, their daily lives—they were being turned out in 
colossal job-lots like socks, pots, jewelry and screws are 
turned out for the five-and-ten-cent stores. I looked in 
vain for the world-strangeness look. From atheist to hard- 
boiled Catholic, each had his explanation of this stupend¬ 
ous and unaccountable adventure of Consciousness in Mat¬ 
ter ready to band. Their faces said, “I believe that—” or 
“I was taught that—.” Also their faces said, “The matter 
is closed.” Sometimes with a yawn some one would say, 
“Yep, life is strange!” with copy-book precision. 

The only being I knew that had the startled, out-of¬ 
place look was my brother Walter. His face had the re¬ 
moteness of an uncharted star. His actions were those of 
an intruder. He was homesick unto death, but he had no 
idea where his home was, which added to the mystery of 
his being. He threw the bill-of-fare and all the dishes out 
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of the window at eighteen and went on the march “home¬ 
ward” by the only route open to mortals, through the Lit¬ 
tle Bright Door of suicide. 

At the root of world-strangeness, the passionate wist¬ 
fulness for Elsewhere, lies the mystery of Beauty-obses¬ 
sion. The artist, the poet, the mystic, the prophet, the ar¬ 
tist-philosopher come ladened and trammelled with an 
etheric body. They are Beauty-drunkards. They are 
frail vessels that are filled to the brims of their souls with 
the Ideal Beauty of the Platonic transcendental categories. 
They are idealists of the incorporeal. They have memory 
and spiritual sensation without image or trans-earthly 
nerve-apparatus. What they produce here are glimmers 
and gleams of aesthetic, amoral, imponderable essences. 
Hence great artistic genius (and there is no other kind of 
genius) awes. Only half-dipped in Lethe, passing through 
the stream not in complete forgetfulness, we come into 
this world not wholly awake either, but in a kind of rev- 
ery. 

Also at the root of world-strangeness I discovered with 
Beauty-ravishment a bitten hunger for Space. I have 
space for the eyes—I can see beyond Antares. I have 
space for the ears—I can hear the thunders. I have space 
for the feet—I can walk to Patagonia. My body, my 
senses have space, but my soul is tied to a brain and a 
heart. My soul has no body in which to walk abroad. I 
have memories of striding from star to star, of passing 
through suns, of treading the etheric poles and running 
around the equator of the universe in a second. And now, 
locked in this nutshell of matter, my soul paces the floor 
of my consciousness like a caged god squeezed to midget- 
size. All my books are a long plaint through the bars of 
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sense, and this little life is rounded each day by a bitter 
cry for Home! 

How shall I reconstruct the Prologue of my Fall ? How 
shall I describe that Eden of my will, my power and my 
beauty where there was harmony even in my lordly defeats 
and deaths? Only the music of Beethoven, Mozart, Wag¬ 
ner, Brahms and Chopin can indicate, and then only faint¬ 
ly, that Prelude, that Prologue to this error of Earth-life. 
Listening to great music, this world passes away. Music is 
the dilatation of pre-embryonic memories. Music is the 
shadowy transcription of Elsewhere. Music demolishes the 
walls of this petty space and this crawling time. It doubles, 
triples my sense of world-strangeness, and in a single note 
shatters the husk of body and brain. But the ecstasy is not 
forever, and I emerge into the street cursing the material 
universe. I saw a sun that was not this sun. I saw a 
heaven that was not that one above me. I was in a space 
that was not this space. 

The elements of the Prologue are now vestiges. My 
cynicism is the vestige of a profounder wisdom. My mys¬ 
ticism is the vestige of a complete harmony. My delight in 
alcoholic intoxication is a vestige of some natural ecstasy 
not dependent on external nerve-stimulation. But what I 
call the Prologue is, after all, the Play itself, and this life 
is not even the epilogue, but an outrageously poor imita¬ 
tion of the Play, acted by amateurs. 

There is world-strangeness in all great literature. In 
fact, it is the touchstone of all writing that can legitimately 
be classed as literature. Unless an essay, a novel, a poem, a 
drama, a journal, a biography or an autobiography has the 
power of phantomizing the familiar and raising its sub¬ 
ject-matter from the probable and trite to the improbable 
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and astounding, it is not literature at all. All literature, 
like all great art, is a form of magic, and should induce 
in the reader a sense of melancholy dissatisfaction, of 
ecstatic discontent, of Earth-sickness. It should take us 
out of the sack of certainties and realities, lift us out of 
finkes up to the fluid levels of Elsewhere. Every great 
character creation in fiction from Job to Jurgen moves in 
the light of Eternity, a total stranger to himself, a tragic 
exile, a symbol of the Epic of Man. If the background of 
any work of real literature is not the Sense of Mystery 
and its atmosphere is not the Indefinable, then the author 
is not an artist. 

The very foundation of the art-instinct is dissent from 
reality. The artist must use the world like a god, patron¬ 
izingly, contemptuously, “impersonally.” Loot it, rifle it, 
grind it on your palette, sink it in your inkpot, volatilize 
it in sounds; but do not kiss it, do not become a part of it. 
If you do, you are no longer an artist. You will become 
as the multitudinous commoners that forever cover the 
Earth and who fit into life as perfectly as the snout of 
Falstaff fits in his ale-mug. And it is precisely in the de¬ 
gree that the artist possesses the sense of world-strange¬ 
ness that he will rank in my hierarchy. I thus place 
Aeschylus, Poe, Chopin, Beethoven, Spinoza, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Nietzsche, Hardy, Amiel, El Greco, Whitman, 
Baudelaire, Blake, Shakespeare, Robinson Jefifers, Emer¬ 
son, Emily Dickinson, Maeterlinck—to name a few—at 
the top of that mysterious Brotherhood of World-Strang¬ 
ers, of exile-hoboes. No more than I do, do they belong 
to the human race. 

The planet contains two distinct tribes of beings, hu¬ 
man beings and Genius. There is no bridge between the 
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two, psychological r.ountebanks to the contrary. (Every 
one is a genius or can hecome one, says the writing char¬ 
latan. This, of course, means that he is not a genius, but 
passionately desires to be one, and hence declares genius 
universal so that he can announce himself as one.) Genius 
has always been held to be a mystery. It is universally be¬ 
lieved to be demoniacal (the genesis of the word genius 
itself proves this) and something anti-human. 

Genius is simply the Spirit of Elsewhere stammering 
something of the life of that Elsewhere in terms of Earth¬ 
ly matter and mind. 

But many have latently a sense of world-strangeness. 
If it is not even latent in some it has been imposed on 
them artificially by the founders of religions. A perfectly 
sound earth-worm of a man may be taught that he is an 
exile from Heaven or what-not. To the most matter-of- 
fact beings come certain rare moments when all reality 
dissolves around them and they feel like naked spirits 
being blown about an infinite universe. But to the vast 
majority of human beings this is a fragmentary experi¬ 
ence, if it ever comes at all. In no conceivable way could 
the intensive development of this latent spark of world¬ 
strangeness ever breed a world of geniuses. Every one can 
paint a little, sculpt a little, sing a little, write a little, but 
you cannot develop out of them Rembrandts, Rodins, 
Carusos or a Keats. 

The herd gets its relief from reality vicariously, through 
Buddha, Jesus, Mahomet, Mrs. Eddy. On lower levels it 
finds its relief in alcohol, games, fiction, motion pictures, 
festivals, prayer. Myths are imposed on them from above 
—from the myth-makers, world-strangers. I love reality 
at times because of its powerful incentive to unreality. 
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which is my reality. The mob loves unreality not because 
it believes it a higher reality but because it is an amuse¬ 
ment. The mob is purely atheistic. Only the great exiles 
know that Man is a mystery. The masses do not believe a 
word of it. 

With the strange inversion, of my being because of my 
world-strangeness I have naturally never been a strong 
evolutionist. I tried hard, very hard in my youthful Hux- 
ley-Haeckel-Darwin-Tyndall days to bring myself to be¬ 
lieve in the doctrine of man’s ascent from lower forms 
(and which Darwin by a curious lapse—or was it a case 
of theological atavism?—calls the descent of man). It 
may be true of the overwhelming majority, ninety-nine 
per cent, of the human race, but I could not apply it to 
myself or to those great exiles that are called geniuses. 

I held then, as I hold now, that intelligences differ in 
kind, not in degree. There is the Earth-order and the Else- 
where-order. There is no thoroughfare between the two. 
There are tiers of kingdoms and sub-kingdoms which can 
evolve—rise or fall—only along the line of their own 
unique primordial patterns and destinies. There is no 
progress; there is only eternal repetition and surface varia¬ 
tion on this plane. The common people are a sub-kingdom 
of the exiles. The common man, is nearer the animal king¬ 
dom or the plant kingdom than he is to genius. The dis¬ 
tance between Shakespeare and one of his groundlings is 
immeasurably greater than the difference between that 
groundling and a pig or a jackass. 

Talent is a kingdom that lies between genius and the 
groundling. These kingdoms never interlap, they never 
pass, grow or evolve into one another any more than I am 
convinced they do in the sub-human kingdoms, all the 
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tricks of the psychological Burbanks and the gland Hou- 
dinis to the contrary. The realms, the hierarchies are fixed 
for all time. Each kingdom may have its own private here- 
and-now and Elsewhere; but the Elsewhere of the dog 
(and dogs have strange dreams!) will not be the Else¬ 
where of a plant, and neither will ever know the Else¬ 
where that is mine! We may all be variants of God and 
may some day be sucked back into his nihility, but we are 
not variants of one another. In these hierarchies there are 
the Elect and the Damned. There are no purgatories. 

There are thus two eternal philosophies—no matter what 
names they bear—on this Earth: the doctrine of growth— 
evolution—and the doctrine of the Fall. Am I an evolv¬ 
ing ape or a god in ruins? Call it Plato versus Aristotle, 
Materialism versus Idealism, Darwinism versus Mysticism, 
Transcendentalism versus Realism—^what you will. The 
battle is between Genesis (unmasking its symbolism) and 
the Buddhistic doctrine of the lapse of the soul into the 
Kingdom of Maya on one hand and scientific evolution 
on the other. 

The mystics and the poets, the seers and the prophets— 
the Artists—^spurn evolution. It is the block-building of 
reasoning children. There are thousands of Earth-cycles 
that are hidden behind the curtain of historical memory. 
Our “progress,” our “evolution,” our “conquests” are re¬ 
memorizing of that which hath been. All poets, all com¬ 
posers, all seers, all artists tell the tale of a Fall. It is im¬ 
plicit in the legends of Prometheus, Orpheus, Christ and 
Buddha. Imagination? Yes! For imagination is the one 
god-like faculty that man possesses. It is the very core of 
my Homesickness, my nostalgia for that Elsewhere whence 
I came, whence came the whole hierarchy of World- 
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Strangers. Imagination—whether that of a Plotinus, a 
Baudelaire or a Chopin—is the splintered memory of an 
hourless and infinitely prolonged Yesterday. 

In me, this imagination is not a parade of images, noth¬ 
ing definite. It is a breath, an atmosphere, like the cer¬ 
tainty of air, which I do not see. It is indefinite, shapeless, 
contains no thing I can describe. But it is !—like Life, 
which no being can define. Do I carry within me a torn 
fragment of the Sun, that tremendous crucible of subtle, 
esoteric, unknown forces? My imagination sometimes has 
seemed to be made of such—or of helium, radium, uran¬ 
ium, something that combines lightning with a subtle mat¬ 
ter-penetrating force. 

Before I was twenty I had dethroned reason. It seemed 
to me to be the greatest instrument for physical error the 
world possessed. Truth was transcendental. Truth was per¬ 
sonal bias, personal experience and was never extra-in¬ 
dividual. Truth is not necessarily a relation between the 
inner and outer worlds. It is, to the imaginative and world- 
estranged soul especially, the very opposite. In so far as I 
rejected material and sense-facts and relied entirely on 
the facts of my imagination and instincts, just to that ex¬ 
tent had I discovered “truth,” which is nothing but com¬ 
pleter and completer union with one’s self. 

Nothing, then, outside of me appeared real. “Scientific 
truths” had no meaning for me until I fictionized them in 
my imagination. In fact, coming across Emerson and Kant 
and Schopenhauer and Saltus’ “Philosophy of Disenchant¬ 
ment” at this beautiful spawning-time in my soul, I put 
the whole universe under my skull—did anything really 
exist except “states of consciousness?”—and walked off 
with the imponderable loot toward my Kingdom of Else¬ 
where. 
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Completer and completer union with myself! The slow 
integration of my soul around a mysterious, undiscover- 
able point, which may be the entrance to that lost Else¬ 
where! The rhythmic motion of my thought toward some 
absolute of thought, with just a small ledge of marginal 
personality left to know that it is the mysterious penum¬ 
bra of the All into which I am floating! 

As the years have rolled on—with never for a moment 
the overwhelming certainty of my exile leaving me—I lost 
something of my early frown when looking at the outer 
world (always, however, and eternally, my enemy'!). A 
cynical gayety was born in me. I’d tweak this universe by 
the nose. I’d twist the beard of the wind. I’d open the 
mouth of this big baby and see whether or not it would 
spit fire. Exile! Why not play native? Why not satirize 
these serious super-simians by some caricatural antics that 
would out-simian the super-simians? When on Earth do 
as the Earthlings do—only do it mock-seriously and with 
a pinch of salt. Maybe this Earth was an Elsewhere. Why 
not make believe it is? So I got drunk regularly—to get 
down to the level of the Earthling I had to drink—and in¬ 
vented some superb fetes for my own delectation and which 
often puzzled the Earthlings greatly. Few ever pierced my 
Satanic mimicry when I was in my gay cups. Few ever saw 
behind the mask of my mummery, a lordly exile making 
fools of these Earthlings, or divided my interior chuckles. 
I made at times other desperate attempts to “belong.” I 
tried in many ways to kill, to lull to sleep, the trans-Earth- 
ly Titan in me, but to no purpose. My roots were beyond 
the suns and my head was built for a crown of constella¬ 
tions. 

The profoundest and most beautiful of all ancient leg- 
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ends to me is the legend of Narcissus. He is the great 
protagonist of all exiles. He is the eternal art-form of 
world-strangeness, the will-to-Elsewhere. He is the tragedy 
of transcendent self-consciousness. He is the eternal pin¬ 
ing for God. He is Earth-sickness. Cold and beautiful, his 
rejection of the love of Echo is the rejection of earth- 
values, for what is this world but the echo of our minds 
and desires? But Nemesis, the avenger of Earth and of 
those who put a slight upon her, made Narcissus see the 
gorgeousness of his trans-Earthly Self in the mirror of 
his imagination to torture him. He fell in love with his 
own soul and died of auto-amorous transports. 

Nemesis, naturally, could conceive of nothing worse 
than Earth-death as punishment for those, like Narcissus, 
who spurned Earth-love. But Nemesis, like love itself, is 
blind. She, unconsciously, did the Divine Boy Narcissus 
the service of showing him the Inaccessible in an immate¬ 
rial mirror. And when Narcissus died he was not reborn 
as a flower but as Genius, for all genius carries on the 
legend of Narcissus with variants. All genius strives fren¬ 
etically to attain an intellectual union with its Self. Ego¬ 
ism raised to the heights of an apotheosis! Self-love be¬ 
comes a beatification! Narcism raised to transcendent 
heights. Yes!—just that! That is part of my sublime ad¬ 
venture Here. 

The mind has claw-like antennae that blindly but with 
instinctive certainty reach for the things it needs. At the 
time of my spiritual spawning I came across William Wat¬ 
son’s splendid but uninspired poem called “World-Strange¬ 
ness,” which at that time expressed for me the inexpress¬ 
ible. It made articulate my somnambulism. At the same 
time there came to me Amiel’s “Journal Intime,” one of the 
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greatest plaints of an Hamletic Earth-strayling ever -writ¬ 
ten. It became a bible to me. And my claws gripped Bud¬ 
dha, the greatest visitor from the Elsewhere this world 
has “entertained.” Amiel and Buddha “ended my loneli¬ 
ness !” as Jules de Gaultier exclaimed on finding Nietzsche. 
Solitude is immanent and inviolate. Loneliness is an Earth- 
state and can always be changed. 

The physiology of my world-strangeness is curious, and 
will interest professors of psychology, of psychiatry and 
other such muck: tactile weakness and numbness. I never 
hold anything firmly except with a conscious effort of 
will. I seldom hear what others say—unless they bring 
me brain-news, which is rare. I look at a thing without 
seeing it—unless it is a work of art, a beautiful face or the 
beauties of nature. When I walk I have the feeling of 
walking on ice. Very thin-skinned. No insulation. Every¬ 
thing goes through me like a knife. Alcohol deadens the 
shocks—together with the keenest of senses that see, hear 
and feel preternaturally. A shrinking silence, with sudden 
terrific explosions of ideas, an outpouring of lava to the 
point of exhaustion. I have a portcullis to the external 
world which falls and rises at my will. There is a moat 
around my castle which I defy any one to cross—except 
the mice of care!—the mice of care! 

I have never experienced “the heavenly longing.” There 
is never anything simpering, feminine, Christian (and 
simpering, feminine and Christian are the same things) 
about my world-strangeness. It is not a “moral” or a “god¬ 
ly” longing. That Elsewhere of mine is a place where I 
desire to incarnate much of what the world calls “my 
evil.” It is not “beyond good and evil” so much as it is 
more good and more evil, newer goods, brighter evils, but 
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where there is greater harmony between my instincts, de¬ 
sires and dreams and the instruments to express them and 
the world in which they are to be enacted than I find here 
in my exile. There is in me a satyr, a demon, a being of 
great destructive force that demands its universe, its 
world. My longing for beauty, for perpetual creation, is 
linked indissolubly with the demoniacal, the “irreverent,” 
the tragi-comic on a stupendous scale. I seek to found an 
unmapped empire of Beauty, Power and Conflict in that 
Elsewhere—or, rather, to return to my throne in that em¬ 
pire. Not a Christ, not a Buddha was I there; but, rather, 
a Beethoven who enacted his music as a living being or a 
Napoleon who invented and acted in vast Shakespearean 
and Homeric histories in a real world with real beings. 

Genius is the enemy of action. It is action on the God- 
plane. I think creationally; therefore I act! might he the 
motto of God. The will of genius is diverted to psychic 
realms. It uses the minimum of matter and the maximum 
of creative force. Conceive how small a quantity of mat¬ 
ter the creative spirit needs to build and materialize its 
dream! A Liszt needs only a piano, some paper and a 
pencil. An El Greco needs only a palette daubed with 
colored paints and a canvas. A Rodin needs only a chisel, a 
mallet and a block of stone. A Blake needs only a pencil 
and some paper. 

The world-stranger is not so much an introversion as a 
transversion. He is, generally, a non-participant not be¬ 
cause of timidity but because of his contempt and natural 
exclusion of lower forms of life. In crises no one can act 
more recklessly and with more daring fury than the artist. 
Beware of an Elsewhereian when he breaks through the 
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walls of matter! All the world hates, fears and stands in 
awe of the mystical announcer. 

What has my ancestry to do with my exile-conscious¬ 
ness? Much. I am descended from a lordly exile, Benedict 
de Spinoza. Preceding and following the marriage of Mi¬ 
riam de Spinoza with Samuel DeCasseres there are hymn- 
writers, satirists, Godolepts. Among the most commonplace 
of DeCassereses there is a touch of Elsewhere, of mystical 
fire. 

The supreme greatness of Spinoza was that he put his 
Elsewhere in the Here and Now, melting the solid and 
substantial universe to melodic and harmonic laws which 
were parts of the all-pervading Presence. There is no 
nostalgia in his pages, for he was always Home, being in 
God (how can one be out of the omnipotent activity?). 
No man so completely united finite and infinite, time and 
eternity in his being. Was he a world-stranger? He could 
not be. His Pantheism would make him feel at home in 
any dimension. He dramatized the world in terms of God. 
He absolved “evil” in the laws of aesthetic fatality. That 
bright eternity that glowed in his body could not feel 
discontent. He was a higher product than any of us. I 
have called him an exile because his freedom Here was 
hampered (he was afraid to publish his “Ethics” during 
his lifetime). But he would have smiled at that and said, 
“My fear is one of the modalities of God and the ‘Ethics’ 
will be born unto the world at the exact moment it was 
destined to be born. God is dramatizing me. True, this 
world is a strange place, but no stranger than the existence 
of God!” 

I have not Spinoza’s serenity and adjusting apparatus. 
Besides, I would not be certain that all I have written was 
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not an illusion if I were not more certain that all illusion 
is the shadow of a Reality. The ills of the world proceed 
from the belief that illusion is Reality instead of its sha¬ 
dow. To Spinoza the illusion and Reality were one so far 
as he was concerned. 

To me, the Elsewhere is the Reality and this world is 
the illusion, a miniature, a shadow of it. 
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HELENA 


I will put down here a record of a few of my adven¬ 
tures with the Spirit of Beauty. 

To capture the most ethereal, the most tenuous, the 
most mysterious element of the psyche in words is an im¬ 
possible task. The Spirit of Beauty is imponderabie, un- 
seizable, unfixable, and her greatest transcribers on earth 
—her Aeschylus, her Plato,her Khayyam, her Shakespeare, 
her Beethoven, her Chopin, her Baudelaire, her Rodin, 
her Rembrandt, her Blake, her Leonardo, her Pavlowa, 
her Flaubert, her Heine, her Shelley, her Keats, her Swin¬ 
burne, her King David, her Koheleth, her Gaultier, her 
Hardy, her Spinoza, her Poe, her Cabell, her Jeffers— 
have only counterfeited a Shadow. The Virgin has only 
one begotten son, the Artist, and it is her will that he shall 
always be crucified on the cross of the Ineffectual, to be a 
subtraction in flesh of her own spirit and in his crucifix¬ 
ion to be an addition to her own mysterious substance. 

There is nothing higher in man than the Sense of Beau¬ 
ty. I measure all he does by whether it is beautiful or ugly. 
God—your God, my God, any God—^is not good or evil; 
he is beautiful or ugly. If he is a beautiful God—I do not 
mean a comfortable, pretty God—he is a good God. If he 
is an ugly God he is a bad God. 

All forms of good and evil I transpose into aesthetic 
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terms. The pleasurable, no matter how low its form, al¬ 
ways contains elements of the beautiful. Therefore, it is 
good. What is not beautiful is evil. To the Apollonian 
mind—the spectator mind—all evil is good because it is one 
of the elements in the tragi-comedy of life. When mankind 
—and this will never be, I believe—substitutes the cult of 
Beauty for ethical standards it will attain some degree of 
freedom, of “salvation.” But Beauty as a religion, an ethic, 
a culture must always remain in the keeping of the few, 
the Artists. It is purely aristocratic. 

“The science of aesthetics” is a phrase used by profes¬ 
sional dunderpates. There can be no science of the beauti¬ 
ful, for the quality of Beauty constantly varies with the 
individual and the object. “The aesthetics of science” 
would be a truer phrase, for science is, at least to me, only 
legitimate when it is beautiful. The scientific spirit—the 
instinct of curiosity—is an aspiration to Beauty. 

I have never read a book on aesthetics, “a theory of aes¬ 
thetics,” in my life. I was born into Beauty as the baby 
is born for the nipple. To dissect a Breath! to classify, to 
enclose, to analyze a metaphysical flame!—that is work for 
those who are the Chandala of the Universe of Beauty, 
pedants and professors. 

Unreality, fugacity, strangeness and unfamiliarity are 
the elements of Beauty. She is a phantom, and still noth¬ 
ing is more real to us who are haunted by her. She is the 
eternal torturer of those of us who are Tantalus, and still 
do we bless her as our Lady of Solace. She is an immut¬ 
able, transcendental Idea in Plato and Kant and Emerson, 
and still she drenches like an ecstatic seminal fluid our 
brain, our nerves, our senses and flows through all matter, 
at once a spiritual Idea and an incarnation. 
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As the pre-Einstein world believed our sidereal system 
was moving at an inconceivable rate of speed toward Vega 
in Lyra and would never overtake it because Vega and 
Lyra were themselves moving at an inconceivable rate of 
speed to some unknown point in space, so my soul has 
been moving since birth at various speeds toward some 
incomprehensible and forever unattainable Beauty in that 
inner infinite universe of which the outer universe, with its 
sidereal systems, Vegas and Lyras, is merely the shadow. 

My conscious will has had nothing to do with this life- 
flight. It is an exfoliation. On rising, dissolving platforms 
of consciousness I have risen higher and higher under the 
law of ethereal levitation, the horizons growing wider and 
wider at each ascension, and the sharp, sweet pains of de¬ 
light growing more and more intense. 

That this Beauty might be a Being seems quite com¬ 
prehensible and plausible to me. That it is a glowing, ex¬ 
panding abstraction compounded of an infinite number of 
pleasurable sense-facts I do not believe. Desire precedes 
the fact, as metaphysical Desire precedes the physical uni¬ 
verse and life. And Beauty is the light, the eye, the color, 
the very core-self of Desire. Beauty is, again, the very soul 
of Contemplation, which is the sabbatical rest of Desire. 
If the soul of Beauty were external, children would all 
be aesthetic creatures, for they are all wide-open sense. 
But the Spirit of Beauty exfoliates in them, like the 
knowledge of death and sex. There is no glamour in the 
world for the child because the glamour is inborn and be¬ 
gins to stream through its senses outward at puberty. 
The universe exists for the child, but its beauty is still 
latent. 
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The external universe is a silent violin. Beauty is its 
eternal Paganini. And if there were no Paganini there 
would not only be no music but no violin. For whatever 
is, has been or will be is the creation of Desire seeking the 
fleeting body of individuation in its most possible beautiful 
form. And by Beauty I mean all forms of “evil” as well 
as all forms of “good”; and I mean, above all, the totality 
in all phases and all manifestations of that enormous, tra¬ 
gic, ironic, demoniacally beautiful jest we call life. 

Some men have recorded that their sense of Beauty with 
its mystical ecstasy was born of their environment—vales, 
mountains and rivers, gardens and early travels; that it 
was rooted in Nature. If this were true, then all farmers 
would be passionate lovers of the Beautiful and feel their 
union with the Mystical Rose of the World. As a matter 
of fact, this is seldom so. The farmer is all dung. The soil- 
man is usually the ugliest of beings, physically, mentally 
and spiritually. He feels nothing, he sees nothing. He has 
no conception of Beauty. 

Environment has simply nothing to do with the genius 
of Beauty. It may be with a man born and raised in a city 
slum and it may never come to him born and raised in Bel¬ 
shazzar’s rose-gardens. Spirit knows not place. Dream has 
no locale. Beauty is not born of matter. 

I had no intuitions of Beauty when a little boy. I did 
not come “trailing clouds of glory”—at least I never saw 
the trail. The stars and the sun, trees, gardens, rivers made 
no impression on me. I had no feeling for the unearthly. 
I played in a very real universe—all was matter to me. 
“Little Annie Rooney” and “Only a Pansy Blossom” were 
my high flights in music. I could never read descriptions of 
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scenery; they bored me. Fairmount Park was a place in 
which to romp and play—no more. 

But I can recall two instances of Beauty-seizure, and 
the memory of them has constantly recurred to me and is 
more vivid today after forty-five years than they certain¬ 
ly were at the time, because at the time I experienced them 
they were commonplace enough. Why these two perfectly 
commonplace incidents of my boyhood should remain, 
should have been selected by the mysterious selector and 
rejector of things to be remembered, I do not know. Un¬ 
less it be that from the very moment of birth, and prob¬ 
ably far anterior to that, the dominant traits of our char¬ 
acters are already at work preserving this and discarding 
that from the vast mass of childish actions and thoughts. 
I believe, of course, absolutely in the fatality of character. 
The constant memory of certain things and the sinking 
into oblivion of other things regardless of our will in the 
matter prove beyond all doubt that there is a character that 
selects what is mine and what is not mine as inexorably 
and necessarily as such selection goes on in the kidneys, 
liver and bowels. 

The first experience that I love to dwell on occurred 
when I was about seven years of age. It was the strange 
delight I got—or, rather, get now—from watching the 
sun in the late afternoons move up the front of the houses 
on the opposite side of the street on which I lived and dis¬ 
appear over the roofs. I also recall with delight certain 
effects of winter sunlight on these houses—always late in 
the afternoon. These two experiences—which I class as 
one—left no impression on me at the time; at least, I 
cannot recall my emotions about them, if I had any at all. 
But with the years the memory of them has grown more 
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and more effulgent and vivid. It transformed the boy who 
observed this simple, everyday phenomena into a mystical 
child and raised those late afternoons on that common¬ 
place street to something mysterious, overwhelmingly beau¬ 
tiful and mystical. The conscious boy felt nothing of it, 
but his subconscious nature must have seized those hours 
as its own and begun the process of transforming the or¬ 
dinary into the unearthly. 

I revisit now that delightful, glowing island in the sea 
of those unconscious years of boyhood, put myself back 
into the body of that boy that was me and stand transfixed 
with mystical awe and pleasure before winter sunlight 
and the mystery of shadow slowly pushing sunlight up 
over the front of those houses to disappear over the roofs. 
I have tried in my later years to recapture the emotion 
that that memory brings back to me by observing the same 
phenomena on the streets, but it will not come to me. 

The other memory is that of chasing butterflies in a 
field at sundown in the country when I was about nine 
years of age. I may have dreamed it as a child. I could 
not swear it was a reality. But the emotion—the over¬ 
whelming emotion—of unearthly beauty, of the hallucin- 
ant, picture qualities of Nature, remains in me with the 
same vivid effulgence as the experience of sunlight mov¬ 
ing up the front of brick houses. I close my eyes now, 
re-become the butterfly-chasing boy in a world of eternal 
and mystical beauty in a sundown that never ends. So 
beautiful and indescribable is this vision and emotion of a 
super-reality of eternal and immutable Beauty that when 
I re-dream it now tears of joy swell at my heart; pathos 
of lost magic, pathos of Chopin’s nocturnes, pathos of 
Little Boy Well Lost to this world and reality. But this 
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experience, or dream, lay dormant, like my other exper¬ 
ience, until puberty \vashed it up to consciousness. 

I spoke of my character. I have no character. I have 
characters. My mind is the mirror-room of a Proteus. The 
thread of personal identity that holds together my various 
personalities, my varying characters, sometimes wears very 
thin. Ideas, emotions and sensations of the most diametric¬ 
ally opposed kind are interchangeable in me. I can blend 
the finite and the infinite, pain and pleasure, sanity and 
frenzy, love and hate, yes and no. When my mind, my emo¬ 
tions, my sensations affirm, the negative of the affirmation 
becomes equally true; and vice versa. There is only one 
form of my consciousness that will admit of no opposite, 
nor paradox. It is my immersion in God, the pantheistic 
God of Spinoza, Goethe, Shelley and myself. My Abso¬ 
lute naturally admits of no relative, no opposite. This God 
of mine contains all paradoxes, all opposites, all blends. 
It is the central static Will of me, Proteus and chameleon. 

Beauty is therefore one of the Platonic Ideas, but not 
absolute. It has always, in me, been subject to the law 
of paradox. The Ugly exists for me. It is that which con¬ 
stricts and subtracts. It is all that my soul and body re¬ 
ject. Now, the paradoxical nature of my being was never 
more clearly revealed to me than in my first awakening 
to Beauty, at the age of puberty. I began by hating, fear¬ 
ing, running away from Beauty !—from the intoxications 
of the eye and the flesh. 

My sex-life was born with a twin—an ascetic. Renun¬ 
ciation of the sensuous world was born in me with seminal 
affirmation and witchery. And the ascetic was the stronger 
of the two. At this age—fourteen, fifteen and sixteen— 
whatever was sensuously beautiful—a sunset, a girl, a 
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tree—I regarded as a temptation, a sin, a lure, a union 
with some obscurely felt Evil Principle. Beauty was a 
Delilah which I must flee! I was born under a Bo tree, 
and all this visible universe and its beautiful forms were 
temptations to Life, to the fugacious, the passing, the 
temporal. Their color, their delight, were stains on the 
white radiance of “my eternal soul.” One form of mystic¬ 
ism was at war with another form of mysticism. I turned 
away from hallucinating sunsets and magical lips and eyes 
murmuring, “It is not good I” 

Beauty meant at that time Spirit, and I conceived Spirit 
as something apart from the phenomenal world. I paused 
on the threshold of matter for two years and divided the 
universe into Me and It—It being all that began at phys¬ 
ical sensation, behind which lay Me, a conscious Spirit 
from an Elsewhere fallen into an alien and inimical uni¬ 
verse. I was more concerned with getting out of life than 
getting into it. 

And so it was that Beauty was first revealed to me as 
Death. Nothing could so transfix me and produce in me 
the emotion of pleasure, to the point of a cataleptic swoon, 
as a funeral march. All that was past, that was dead, was 
beautiful. Nothing gave me greater pleasure than in late 
afternoons to wander through cemeteries. No Bagdad in 
all its glimmering and shimmering glory could compare 
with these cities of the dead. I never passed one without 
a feeling of profound pleasure. I wrote poems—^one called 
“Necropolis”—that affirmed Death (the affirmation of a 
negation—always the paradox!). Beauty then streamed 
through me as a black sun, throwing its enormous shadow 
on all the beauties of this world, eclipsing sex and nature. 
Whatever was decayed, melancholy, autumnal, pathetic 
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produced powerful emotions of morbid pleasure in me. 
Faces on which I saw great suffering were very beautiful 
to me. Faces that were joyful and happy were repellent, 
stupid, caricatures. Beauty and Pain were strangely inter¬ 
mingled at this post-puberty period, and the Mystical 
Lady of Tears was my Madonna. 

My fear of physically produced beauty was the mask of 
my mystical love for it. It was a guard thrown around me 
by my Daemon at that sensitive age to save me from be¬ 
ing blasted by the onrush of physical beauty on a highly 
sensitized and exquisite nervous system and a brain easily 
excitable and always over-wrought. My instinctive fear of 
the physical universe and matter—^which I shall never 
overcome and which is the rational but not the mystical 
explanation of my high spiritual caste—also explains ra¬ 
tionally but not mystically my initiation into the universes 
of Beauty as forms of death and sadness. 

I sucked the dark milk at the breasts of Proserpina be¬ 
fore I copulated with Aphrodite-Astarte. I lived at the 
back of Creation, a Watcher beyond the light, a Rishi 
who spun his dark webs of life hidden in the sunless caves 
of melancholy. 

But the profound sigh from the heart of all things and 
the wild dark lamentations of my being one day in my 
sixteenth year fronted the springtime. Bud, leaf and grass, 
intoxicating breezes, the wonder of the willow, the dazz¬ 
ling green, new-born out of the womb of Nowhere, gave 
me my first emotions of material beauty, of the miracle 
of matter. Sitting in the park—always alone—in late April 
and early May days, letting all my littler self flow away, 
resolving myself to a pure state of receptive conscious¬ 
ness, I floated on a new-found Beauty that often nearly 
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strangled me with ecstasy and in which I swooned with a 
passionate pleasure, only equalled—much later—^at the 
climax of the sex-act when the blood is inflamed with 
wine. Proserpina, the beautiful dark sweetheart of Death, 
had been raped by Pan on the bed of my soul. Through all 
matter there streamed an immortal, unspeakable Beauty. 
I was panaleptic. The whole universe—God—was an ex¬ 
quisite ethereal seminal fluid infoliate in the atoms of 
which were an infinite number of springtimes, summers 
and autumns ejected to the mighty but unheard music of 
rhythmic law. 

From the floor of Earth to the ceilings of the sky, from 
the rooted tree to the unrooted suns, from the lawns of 
green to the lawns of Space: the upward surge of Beauty 
into the cosmic on the wings of a powerful imagination 
which peeled off its body at will and raced from star to 
star in speechless and silent awe! The Beauty at the heart 
of Mystery, the Beauty at the heart of Wonder gushed 
over me like etherealized blood from giant punctured ar¬ 
teries. I was a thing lost in the star-jungles of the Infinite 
and the Eternal. 

Whether this external universe was an actual, objective 
fact or an internal projection from the fundamental laws 
of thought and perception, as I learned at that time that 
such it might be from Kant’s great book, was of no im¬ 
portance to me, for both theories were equal mysteries, 
equally unsolvable, equally laved, soaked, rocked in the 
Beauty that is ghastly, ghostly, mirific. 

Truth? The Truth is awareness, not a fact. The Truth 
is Mystery, Wonder, Miracle, Beauty, not a thing that 
is fixed of which its opposite is error. Truth is personal 
experience, not a theory. Time may be mental space and 
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space may be time objectified in lines and points, or Time 
and Space may be absolute and eternal entities of which 
we are merely infinitesimal bits: this did not concern me 
overmuch, for both theories were equally dissolved in me 
in Awe, which is tragic terror raised to the empyrean of 
aesthetic emotion. 

Then Beauty began to dawn for me in a woman’s eye, 
in the droop of her lids, in the bulge of her breasts, in the 
pulp of her lips. And here, again, whether I projected 
this beauty from the itch of my blood or whether the 
beauty was inherent in the woman-object was of little im¬ 
portance to me. The beauty of sex-lure is the fact in itself. 
It existed because I experienced it. I was still a Platonist: 
all beautiful women were products of the Idea. The in¬ 
dividual woman was of no importance to me. All beautiful 
women had the same name—Dolores for brunettes and 
Helen for blondes. 

But from the beginning of my Beauty-consciousness 
female beauty was of a far lower order than the beauty 
of Death, of Nature, of the Cosmos. There was no in¬ 
flation, no lift, no cleansing element in female beauty. It 
ragged me, tore me, made me miserable. This beauty was 
Tantalian. The pleasure was too implicitly mixed with 
pain. And then I could see some of its mechanism. I 
could see it fade. There was no great mystery here. 
Woman was linked to an act, an unspeakably beautiful 
physical act, but the beauty of which vanished in the con¬ 
summation. But with the Beauty that streamed from tree 
and star and death there was no mutability. I was their 
ecstatic and panting bridegroom in perpetuity. 

Each new aspect of Beauty has always been to me a 
new baptism. There fell upon me at an early age Intel- 
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lectual Beauty. I mean Intellectual Beauty in a narrower 
sense than that in which Shelley uses it in his “Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty,” for he seems in that great poem to 
cover the whole field of Beauty, and certainly it is the 
mightiest and purest paean to the “awful Loveliness” that 
I know. His conception of Beauty and mine agree abso¬ 
lutely. It is “the awful shadow of some unseen Power.” 
It is “Spirit,” like Will, Desire, Thought. But he seems 
to hold that it is an intellectual essence, something purely 
of the brain, mental. Now, by Intellectual Beauty I mean 
the beauty of intellectual pursuits entirely dissevered from 
all suspicion of utility or even literary creation. It is one 
of the special manifestations of Beauty, which cannot be 
defined as a purely intellectual essence or intellectual light 
—although its organ seems to be the brain—^because it 
carries with it overwhelming and tumultuous emotions. 

The universe of Ideas began to open to me when I was 
about sixteen. It immediately seemed to me the highest, 
the most abiding, the supremest form of Beauty. Unlike 
Nature, the Cosmos and Woman, the world of the brain 
seemed illimitable in its combinations, ramifications and 
pleasures. Being an internal beauty, streaming from the 
very founts of my being—purely subjective and individual 
—something secret, something my very hidden own, un- 
communicable; a miraculous, infinite universe of ideas set 
in a tiny cage of bone on my shoulders; a portable cosmos, 
concentrated; an essence neither visible nor tangible; in¬ 
finity without space, neither sensuous nor in any manner 
linked to the aches and itches of the body; a clear, cool, 
adamantine tower with pinnacles streaming into remote, 
mysterious firmaments, bathed in a mysterious light that 
flowed from radio-active brain-cells—Intellectual Beauty, 
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the world of Pure Thought, seemed to me—^and still seems 
—the very arcanum of Beauty, the very breasts of the 
Mother. 

The world of Ideas was the Reality, of which the ex¬ 
ternal universe, including my very body, was the shadow. 
In these crucibles of Beauty I could dissolve God, the 
Principalities and Dominations of Law and reintegrate 
them at my will. Cerebral emotion was born. I lived in 
libraries and in my own room at home with all the philo¬ 
sophers and thinkers and with, above all, the Book of My 
Brain. I was a hunter tracking mythologic birds over dis¬ 
appearing horizons, a sailor riding Leviathan ideas in land¬ 
less seas, a man-mole burrowing far beneath the tree 
Ygdrasil, a Mazeppa on Chimera. I could concentrate to 
the sills of catalepsy. I was Louis Lambert bathed by the 
cold, white ecstasy of intellectual rapture. 

How complete was the recession and almost total oblit¬ 
eration of my physical life on the days that I discovered 
Spencer, Schopenhauer, Hegel, Plato, Amiel, Spinoza, 
the Greek tragic writers, Saltus, Emerson, Fichte, Taine, 
Kant, La Rochfoucauld, the philosophical works of Balzac, 
Von Hartmann, the Hindu bibles! What sublimer, more 
beautiful task can one be elected to than to try to discover 
why is anything? All Pure Thought is an interrogation. 
All intellectual roads lead to the Dark Tower of Why. 
All beauty tends to Intellectual Beauty, which is the chas¬ 
tity of the soul. And Shelley may be right—all is Intellec¬ 
tual Beauty, for the brain is, after all, the spectrum of the 
Hidden Spirit. 

Mystical Beauty has sensuous roots, earth-roots, but it 
flowers in God. My mystical side is closely allied with my 
Pantheism, my metaphysical sensibility, my congenital in- 
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troversion. I have never believed in matter or the exist¬ 
ence of a physical universe other than to use the phrase 
as a provisional term for something that seemed more 
solid than something else, dreams, thoughts, feelings (all 
words are merely sound-symbols of our ignorance as to 
the ultimate names and elements of things). 

I have always felt that I was a phantom living in a 
mightier Phantom. At the core of my phantasmal being 
there is a metaphysical Reality, else I could not know 
that I was a phantom. At the core of the Universal Phan¬ 
tom there must be, then, also a Reality, of which my real¬ 
ity is an atom. It is the Schopenhaurean Will, the Sub- 
stans of Spinoza. Its center is in the heart, or a little to the 
right of it. It is the hub of being. It is impersonal. I attain 
union with it whenever I wish. The phantom me sinks into 
it and is dissolved like a drop of salt in the sea. The win¬ 
dows of the body close, the walls of “matter” crumble, 
time and space dissolve into a timeless, extensionless Now. 

Mystical Beauty is cold, Apollonian, quietistic. It is Sil¬ 
ence with an eye. Nor heavens, nor suns are reflected in 
that sea, nor comes the shadow of any bird of thought. It 
is beauty without color or sound or warmth, only a radiant 
beam from an eternal still light, the ecstasy of immersion 
in static Power. 

The calm, cold ecstasy of Greek sculpture and architec¬ 
ture and the sombre, macabre, nightmare art of India and 
Egypt is the difference between the mathematical-Apol- 
lonian imagination and the distorted-Medusan imagina¬ 
tion. One is the sane, classic beauty and the other the 
Romantic beauty, the Crazy Beauty. 

I was born to Crazy Beauty. There has always been 
something mad about me. Whatever is chaotic, destruc- 
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tive, horrible, unbalanced, grotesque, caricatural, improb¬ 
able, Gargantuan, disequilibrated has put me in heat. Ham¬ 
let and Don Quixote, two princes of fantastic lunacy, 
two incarnations of the Crazy Beauty, were my earliest 
companions, and Poe’s “Ulalume” and Byron’s Cain and 
Manfred. 

The Crazy Beauty is that spirit that surges up from 
the stormy depths of the subconscious, unfettered of will 
or purpose, and that glows, shrieks and dances through the 
brain in images and concepts that are piecemeal, motley, 
telescoped one into the other with a sense beyond under¬ 
standing and meaning beyond a meaning. No genius is a 
genius of the heaven-topping breed without this touch of 
Pandemonium. Cassandra is our Muse. The House of 
Usher is our Vatican. The Wild Heath of King Lear (and 
his Fool) is our playground. Our Broecken is in the souls 
of Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Chopin and El Greco plus our 
own. Blake is our Pope. The beauty of infernal dreams; 
the beauty of dithyrambic inspiration, the beauty that 
plucks stars from their orbits and that rides down the 
winds, over the moon and through the suns with the Fu¬ 
ries : such gorgeous hours have been mine, O Cassandra! 
You are the heart of the Mystery and the voice from the 
Borderland. I have drunk of the alcohol brewed of the 
brains of etheric demons and eaten of the plant that grows 
on the hidden half of the moon. 

My Crazy Beauty is, on the physical side, a product of 
natural dissociations caused by the instability of the per¬ 
sonality, the disintegration in me of my too, too solid and 
dogmatic ancestors, the continuous flowing together and 
blending of contrary emotions and ideas. On the purely 
mystical, and therefore profounder side, my Crazy Beauty 
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is sourced in the certain fact that while I am compelled 
by some prank or freak of karmic law to live here on 
this earth-plane with its simple physical beauties and ugli¬ 
nesses I am spiritually from a world where the beauty is 
demonic and infernal in its vastitudes and heavily mor- 
phinated and hallucinatory in its dream-qualities. The dis¬ 
cordant fusing of the two—or maybe the war of these two 
beauties, the earthly-natural and the spiritual-supernatural 
— produces my Crazy Beauty. The feeling of world- 
strangeness and the vision of the Crazy Beauty are in¬ 
dissoluble. 

Out of my Crazy Beauty was born the cold, bitter 
beauty of my irony. All the avatars of the Crazy Beauty 
from Aeschylus and Sophocles to Robinson Jeffers and 
James Branch Cabell wear this crown. Irony is the cold 
brain of Beauty. By your irony shall I know your caste, 
your taste, your sensibility to Beauty. The beauty of the 
Spirit Ironical is the beauty of the esoteric. It is done 
forever in paint in the smile of Mona Lisa, and the irony 
is doubled because Da Vinci put that enigmatic and cun¬ 
ning beauty in the face of a woman—^woman, who is in¬ 
capable of irony and whose sex is only an ironym in the 
intellectual perception of man. It is not conceivable that 
any woman could have painted the Mona Lisa, written 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “Don Quixote,” drawn Daumiers, 
written the plays of Strindberg or my “Anathema!” The 
irony in the beauty of woman is implicit but never ex¬ 
pressed. And so the irony of all existence takes on a dou¬ 
ble power, a heightened enormity, when DaVinci thought 
of putting it on the face and in the very hands of a 
woman I 

The full beauty of Irony came to me late in life, at 
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forty, which is the year of the soul’s second birth in man. 
In my youth irony was a word. It was imperceptible as a 
principle; implicit but not conceivable or creative, as in 
the case of woman. Irony is the bouquet on the wine of 
my past. When my pen ran away with my brain I was a 
poet, a dithyrambist, a bitter Prometheus. But when my 
brain began to control my pen, irony began to put forth 
its pale, thorn-encompassed buds. In “Sir Galahad: Knight 
of the Lidless Eye’’ I saw myself with a hushed and bitter 
laughter. The rebel dropped the sword for the poison-ring 
of the Borgias. 

And now Life, which used to be a murky tragedy to me, 
has become a comedy enacted in my skull, ironic, cold, 
and culminating in a serene and satanic beauty, which 
rather enhances than tends to destroy the other, and often 
opposed, forms of Beauty in which I welter as all the 
movements in Beethoven’s symphonies stream upward 
toward the Ninth and are all found massed in a super¬ 
natural and unbegotten Tenth. 
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BACCHUS 


The Blessed Demon stood at my elbow when I was born. 
He had the face of an ethereal toper. He was Falstaff with 
the ills of Hamlet in his soul. I might have heard his gay 
chuckle when at four or five years of age my mother gave 
me my first sip of beer. He must have heard the gurgle of 
delight that my gullet emitted as the bitter-sweet liquid 
passed down into my belly. I loved to watch the bottles 
cooling under the cold hydrant water. I wanted to grow up 
to drink a whole glass—like papa. 

An indelible day in my life was that evening when my 
father took me with him to a beer and oyster bar, lifted 
me on to a high stool—I was about nine years of age— 
and ordered for me a full-grown glass of beer. My first 
bartender! A German with a cobblestone face. He was the 
first of a long—a seemingly interminable—line of bar¬ 
tenders that stretch down the vistas of gorgeous hours. 
He was the Prometheus—the fire-bringer—of my inter¬ 
mittent alcoholic days and nights to come. 

When I returned home my mother smelled the drink on 
me and was furious with my father. “You are making a 
drunkard of the boy,” she said to him. My father wea¬ 
thered the storm like a good, house-broken husband, re¬ 
tired to another bedroom—and winked rougishly at me 
through the door. But he never took me into another bar- 
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room. My only taste of beer after that for some time was 
under my mother’s judicious eye on family picnics in 
Fairmount Park or at home. 

But my mother was wrong. I was not a dipsomaniac. 
I was not born with and never had a craving for drink of 
any kind. The taste of all strong drink has always been 
distasteful to me. I have only liked the taste of beer, wines 
and ale. I was a “periodical.” I was a born “periodical” in 
all things—a circulaire. My nature is rhythmic. As a boy 
I passed through one “craze” after another. My enthus¬ 
iasms, my “crazes”, were souses, followed by long periods 
of emotional and cerebral sobriety. Stamps, tops, marbles, 
baseball, books, “pussy”, hikes, all followed one another 
and returned in cycles. I was a healthy ecstatic, a follower 
of Baudelaire’s “Keep drunk always.” Alcohol was lying in 
wait for me. It was to me one of my two great releases— 
the other the intellectual world. 

Other men make poker, women, drugs, money-making or 
race-track gambling their release. I chose alcohol—drink 
—or, rather, it chose me. I took to drink, when the time 
came, like a dervish takes to dancing—in fact, I became 
the dancing dervish of drink. It was, has been, and is— 
but to a lesser degree as I grew older—^a sport, a religious 
rite, a sensuous delight, a Jacob’s Ladder to Heaven, a 
hypostatic union with the god of furious rhapsodies. 

Drink has never harmed me. Temporarily ill sometimes 
—yes. But the ensuing periods of sobriety were, because 
of that, all the longer and richer in mental and emotional 
experiences. Depth is the mother of height. The heights 
have measured the depth and length of my falls. Pro¬ 
foundly and devoutly sober for days, I tickled my brain 
with the images of the coming release. Careening toward 
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the end of my two to five-day existence in the dimension 
of alcoholic wizardry, I envisioned with voluptuous ca¬ 
resses the days of seclusion, self-centered meditation and 
sober nights to come. I have been “sick unto death” (so 
I believed), and it was then I swore to myself “never to 
touch a drop again,” knowing that I lied like Life! The 
smile of incredulity always peeped through the iron res¬ 
olution from my sick-bed and I have never written a line 
under the influence of drink. I merely played in the gar¬ 
dens of Bacchus and Venus. 

But the tidal waves of alcohol in the brain always left 
strange and beautiful treasures of thought and feeling on 
the dry sands of my psyche when the waves had receded. 
This mighty churning of the subconscious, this distention 
and bursting of sealed cells and corpuscles that gushed 
with mighty ideas and emotions! 

Drink, like sleep, creates. It creates patterns for the 
brain. It is the ghostly protagonist of vast changes in char¬ 
acter, technique and style. It is the mother of dissocia¬ 
tions, re-associations, a machine that pounds out 
new subways of consciousness under the riverbeds of our 
normal consciousness. 

Alcohol is the vitamines of genius. My brain did not 
begin to flower until I began my courses of serious drink¬ 
ing. And although I did not begin real creational work 
until my twenty-ninth year, the ten years preceding—ten 
years of alternate drinking and dry periods, ten years of 
wild sprees and study and thought—^were the root and rain 
of my literary flowers of good and evil. 

I believe it was in 1888 that Pennsylvania voted on the 
question of State-wide prohibition. I was then fifteen 
years of age and was an ardent advocate of prohibition. 
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My mother and father combated me—curious paradox! I 
was a frenzied moralist. Morality was one of my crazes at 
that period. I was for the redemption of humanity through 
legislation! Inconceivable to me now. But it was drink, 
I believe, my subsequent real drink-beginnings, that forced 
me frbm the prison-house of Righteousness. It was the 
blessed malt and rye of Philadelphia that destroyed my 
moralic ideals. 

Prohibition was beaten by 190,000 plurality—and De- 
Casseres was saved, to a not particularly pleased world, 
from an early moonshine grave. But I was dejected by 
the triumph of the “forces of evil,” while the good house¬ 
wives—including my mother—on the street on which I 
lived shouted with joy that deliveries up the back-alley of 
good bottled four per cent beer was to continue at sixty 
cents a case, with a penny refund on each empty bottle. 

“Fatty” Rheingold, thou scion of Beezlebub the Blessed I 
It was thee who first lured me to the surreptitious witches’ 
Sabbath of Gambrinus. I was about seventeen when “Fat¬ 
ty” lured us—the gang—to his house one Saturday eve¬ 
ning when ennui weighed heavily on our adolescent hearts. 
To cheer us up he had his father “rush the can” for us. 
The old man was a fat, complacent German who used to 
sit on the front steps of his house these summer nights 
and gaze up and down the block, then down and up the 
block, sans thought, sans dreams, sans anything except 
his pants and undershirt. The Pennsylvania high-license 
law was drastic about serving drinks to boys under twenty- 
one. So “Fatty” made his old man the “growler” rusher. 
I got half-intoxicated there every Saturday night—that 
light, mellow, stewy intoxication that good beer blesses us 
with. 
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Something came to life in me, more magical, more dra¬ 
matic, more transforming than the music of puberty. For 
two or three hours the world of solid-seeming slid into 
limbo. “Fatty’s” home was hung with iridescent veils and 
the gang trailed garments of glory. “Fatty’s” sisters be¬ 
came paragons of immortal beauty. My shyness disap¬ 
peared and I became a sparkling Galahad, a spouter of 
delightful sentimental rubbish. I glided above the floor 
when I walked and the “growler” glittered like the silver 
shield of Siegfried. It was my entry into Xanadu,-with 
“Fatty” Rheingold’s father standing on the stately plea¬ 
sure-dome crowned with a tower of “growlers.” 

But these boyish beer-melodies were but the weak pre¬ 
ludes to the vast background of Magic Fire music that the 
God of Alcohol was scoring in the hidden recesses of my 
being and into whose wild, lawless rhythms I was to be 
plunged and to emerge alternately. The orchestra of gay 
and dishevelled imps was merely tuning up. The Impres¬ 
ario of my hells and heavens was merely trying out the 
violins, the double basses, the cymbals, the drums, the 
French horns and the clarions of my being. I was inflam¬ 
mable magic, fire, indeed, that was to be sculpt to Fury 
and Puck, to Mephistopheles and Parsifal, to Israfel and 
Demiurge. A vaudeville show to those who came to know 
me, but to the cold, recording Spectator who lives at the 
top of my skull, and that nothing earthly can thaw, I was 
to be the infernos of Strindberg’s soul catapulted into a 
Ninth Symphony of ecstasy. 

But my first man-sized, hard-liquor drunk was neither 
an Inferno nor an ecstasy. It was a very cheap brannigan. 
The change from beer to whiskey was too sudden. It was 
like switching from Mendelssohn to Beethoven. My little 
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orchestra of beer atoms could not sustain, could not com¬ 
prehend, the clangor and fury of John Barleycorn. Gam- 
brinus was not to be dethroned so easily. 

Our gang went forth one Saturday night with a couple 
of pint flasks and walked up Ridge Avenue plugging at 
the bottles. We all had the feeling of Manliness at Last! 
Hurrah! we were staggering, brawling, fighting, gutter- 
puking at last! By the time we arrived at Strawberry 
Mansion, where young girls and their beaux filled the ice¬ 
cream tables, we were putrid, stone-faced, cantankerously 
drunk. John Barleycorn at a soda-water festival—it was 
enormously comic to the hundreds of patrons of the place. 
We soon retired to a bench or two behind a large, um¬ 
brageous bush and slept. How I got home I do not know; 
but I was in bed for a day. Gambrinus had won, for I 
could not look at even an empty flask of whiskey for two 
years afterward. 

But my Daemon was intrepid. He surrenders, but he 
knows not death. He may get sick, but he never repents. 
He was convoying my soul under pre-natal sealed orders 
to topsy-turvy, unmapped ports. Gambrinus, seeing his 
throne in danger, called to his aid Bacchus, blood-cousin 
to John Barleycorn. He made concessions. He divided his 
throne with sherry, which I alternated with beer. But, one 
night, I mixed sherry with beer in great quantities, believ¬ 
ing that that combination would give me the courage to at 
last end my virginity. I landed behind bars late in the 
morning without money or overcoat, some street wench 
and her gigolo having given me a “good e’en to you!” I 
was still a virgin. 
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Now the incendiary torches of intoxication begin to burn 
more brightly. 

My days taken up with meditations on life and death, 
my soul sicklied o’er with the pale cast of infinites and 
eternals, my will running toward the heroic rest that comes 
to the suicide, the stinkpots of reality causing me spiritual 
nausea unto death—I turned with fatal, spasmodic ges¬ 
ture to the joys, the lethes, the nepenthes of the glass, 
the mug, the bottle. 

I flew over the Mountains of Reality on the Chimera 
of Drink. I lived to drink—or else I would not have lived 
at all. 

Hope the whore and Knowledge her pimp were not 
motived profoundly enough in my nature to save me from 
death. Only thee. Alcohol, Debauchery and Crazy Laugh¬ 
ter were my saviors, my Rock, my Gates Ajar. 

God had flown from his Heaven, Time was an immeas¬ 
urable worm and Love a sentimental trap; but, thou, Bac¬ 
chus, Gambrinus and the commercial Venus, were sent to 
me in my need by the Red Lord of this world to save me 
from insanity or suicide. 

The laws of Sparta were reversed. Excess and indulg¬ 
ence were my redeemers, my saviors, my road to power. 
Crack that nut if you can, you who live in the moralic 
barnyards! 

In my twenty-first year I was firmly on my way to my 
destiny of allegiance to Alcohol and Intellect. One aided 
the other. Their affinities were as subtle as the first kiss of 
sperm and egg. 

Alcohol played the burning coals to the clear, etheric 
flame of my intellect. Alcohol blanketed that flame of in¬ 
tellect when it threatened to destroy that fine instrument, 
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my brain. Alcohol, in its periodic visits to my house of 
flesh and nerves, swept me clear of thoug’ht, took the dag¬ 
gers and the instruments of introspective torture from 
the walls of my heart and skull, and bathed my brain and 
heart in its cleansing fires and healing insanities. 

It closed my eyes to sanities, realities, Hamletic and Or- 
estan meditations. It slew Medusa with the stave of Fal- 
staff. It cracked the heads of the Furies with a thousand 
bottles of beer, wine and whiskey. 

And in gratitude my Intellect now sings the glories of 
Alcohol! I will repay! saith the Lord of my Soul, my In¬ 
telligence—I will repay! Were I a Beethoven, I would re¬ 
pay thee in music. Were I a Goya, I would repay thee in 
paint. Were I a Michaelangelo, I would repay thee in 
bronze. Were I an architect, I would repay thee in an 
Acropolis. Were I an Isadora Duncan, I would repay thee 
in Dionysian dances. But as I am a poet, a thinker, a 
writer, I here repay thee, Bacchus—in words. 

In those days—between my twentieth and thirtieth years 
—my imagination had not yet risen to the fantastic or¬ 
chestrations and grotesqueries of later years. They were, 
in the main, beer years—floods of beer, torrents of beer, 
cataracts of beer, all down my gullet into the ocean of 
my soul and the culverts of my kidneys. 

Beer awoke my sentimental side, inflamed the poetic- 
libido glands and struck to life the hoarse birdlets of song 
in my heart. It led my feet to many gay bordellos, where 
my orgiastic frenzies can only be translated into musical 
terms of a brass band. Here I let your own imagination 
ferment. 

I was never ill of drink in those years. I rose for an¬ 
other bout or "cut it short” with the knife of my will to 
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retire into the ecstasies of nature, philosophy, poetry or 
meditations on the beauties of death. 

There was always a monkey in my soul, and when he 
was beer-swollen or whiskey-proud he performed exotic 
and high-spirited antics for the merry villagers of Phila¬ 
delphia, even on the streets of the only city in the world, 
which because of its normal evolution from stupefaction 
to putrefaction and thence to petrifaction has achieved 
the physical and mental concomitant of the Nietzchean 
state of grace—^Beyond Good and Evil. 

I was slight, thin to the point of rib-photography and 
looked as though a gust of beer-froth would blow me back 
to ectoplasmic ghosthood. I was the village-mystery. Per¬ 
sons looked at me gape-mouthed and asked, “But where 
do you put it?” (“it” standing for the breweries that 
disappeared down my throat). That was my secret. I 
have never been, primarily, a physical being. For loss of 
a better word, I assert that I am wholly a spiritual being 
—z prodigious consciousness that got, by hook or by 
crook, blown into a healthy network of nerves, blood, 
flesh, brain, kidneys, liver, spine and what-not. I have 
had to drag the damn thing along with me on this pil¬ 
grimage from Where to What? But my consciousness 
is the real works. It must have possessed a chemical and 
evaporating apparatus of its own distinct from the labor¬ 
atories of the body. That’s where a great many of the 
breweries dissolved and evaporated. I am—or, rather, I 
was—storing up alcoholic fumes in the fourth dimension 
for the delectation of my consciousness when my body 
adjourns sine die. 

At thirty I was well planted in New York. The note 
changes. My creational powers began to peep. Up until 
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that time carpe diem had been the law of my soul. Now 
the past began to have meanings. Yesterday began to 
exist and flung its shadow across the short eternity of 
today. The future assumed some form. Tomorrow be¬ 
gan to cut little furrows into the serene brow of today. 
Imagination began to pop its corks in my brain. 

New York tickled, stimulated, besieged me. Alcohol- 
ically, I passed into the triune realm of Bacchus, Gam- 
brinus and Barleycorn. New York was the grand booze 
bazaar of the world. I divided my money among gin- 
mills, beer-saloons and red-ink cafes. I was still—as al¬ 
ways—a two to five-day drinker; and thence to the ivory 
tower with the sign “I am out” painted on the wall. I 
became a vagabond of the bars and cafes—a clean, shaved, 
bathed, pressed, shined and be-caned vagabond. I carried 
on my eternal parley with God and Satan everywhere. 
I repelled some; I drew others. 

The Stuff now began to nibble into my nerves and 
brain. I began to know what it was to lie in bed during 
a day and night with the whiskey bottle under the bed 
and the brandy bottle on the table. 

I fell in love with stupendous alcoholic visions. My 
brain dilated, its heavens peopled with gorgeous goddesses 
with flaming red hair who advanced and receded in my 
consciousness, beckoning to me from their Kingdoms of 
Illusion. Imps and demons danced for me in the em¬ 
pyreans of my skull. I rode with the Valkyries. I 
straddled the horns of Satan a la Saint Anthony. I was 
crucified with Christ. I faded away ecstatically on the 
breasts of Lilith, Helena, Aphrodite and Isolde. I stood 
in space and watched the Earth finally disappear into the 
maw of the decayed Sun. I was the Master of the Revels 
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on the Broecken of my soul. I played Ixion, Tantalus, 
Sisyphus. I was Lohengrin, Lucifer and the angel Isra- 
fel. And what else? I do not know. It is like trying to 
recall blastingly beautiful dreams or the memories of pre¬ 
natal adventures in some sublime dimensions. All there 
on a little iron bed with my eyes closed convoyed by my 
liege lord, mighty King Alcohol. 

Penalties began to take their toll. They came when I 
was “coming out” of my dimension of dream-intoxica¬ 
tion. They came like black asps to fatten on the white 
breasts of my dreams. Terrible sufferings, for I would 
never taper off. I stepped from the Blessed Isles of cere¬ 
bral transfiguration to the Infernos of Reality as one steps 
from a Trimalchian feast into the subway. Nights of 
sleeplessness. Faces on the wall. The pillow-folds be¬ 
ginning to look like a dead bewhiskered uncle. One 
night the ghost of old man Hamlet walked through the 
door and sat on my bed and seemed to light a corn-cob 
pipe. I screamed: there were sweat-beads on my brow 
as big as dumplings in my grandmother’s potpie. 

But the game was worth the candle; besides, I had 
many candles. I never cursed Bacchus, Gambrinus or 
Barleycorn. Though thou slayest me, still will I believe 
in thee! was my prayer to the God of Intoxication. I 
am a fatalist. I was not to die that way, and my Daemon 
knew it. On the contrary, I was to live that way. One 
must have supreme faith in Drink to surpass it. Lead us 
into temptation! prays an Oriental sect. I would have 
died at any time in my life since my twentieth year if I 
had remained sober for one year. Suicide and insanity 
lay in wait for me, but He Who Is sent King Alcohol to 
wage war for me against Mater Tenebrarum. 
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Drink brought me very close to the human race, from 
which when I am boreally sober I am removed by count¬ 
less brain-miles. I am naturally and normally anti-social. 
There is always a veil of frozen air between me and the 
world. What is nearest is farthest ofif; what is farthest 
is very near. For hours, days sometimes, I am anesthetic 
to persons and things. Royalties from a Barabbas or a 
check from a magazine editor upon acceptance of one of 
my articles have alone been known to startle me out of 
my abstractions or out of my black sun-cloud to a sense 
of reality. But rarely, rarely earnest thou. Spirit of such 
Delight! 

Drink, however, reverses my whole personality. The 
veil of frozen air melts. The abstractions dissolve into 
grins and cackles. The black sun-cloud transmutes itself 
into the milk of human kindness. From the high watch- 
tower wherein my Spectator sits like a bonze on a Him¬ 
alayan peak I have recorded a thousand times in cafe 
mirrors the gradual thawing of my face under the heat 
of alcohol. From a dying calf in a thunderstorm to 
cherubic rotundity. From oblong to round. From pain- 
puckered lips to the hemicycle mouth of the clown. Tran- 
substantiation of voice from sepulchral gravity to a 
silvern ring, like an incessant shower of new quarters on 
a marble table. I grow loving, afifectionate, friendly. I 
take mankind to my bosom. The grip on the pocket is 
relaxed. Emotions are re-born that I thought dead. The 
sap of generosity flows out of every pore of my body. 
Prudence and suspicion recede to their sockets of sobriety. 
I glow from toe to scalp like a thin vase in which there 
burns the Light of the World. 

Now the double bass-viols and ’cellos of this sym- 
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phony. De profundus ad Te darnavi! But not unto 
King Alcohol this time. Out of the black depths of 
those Cimmerian despairs that have followed my return 
to reality I have called unto Proserpina, “who gathers all 
things mortal with cold immortal hands.” 

The pricking of the bubble alcohol, the deflation of 
my heart and brain in a day, the collapse of my whole 
being like the bursting of a sun-soaked dirigible and its 
disappearance in a Dead Sea!—there is no name, for 
that suffering. It is the torture that has no tongue. To 
walk for miles and miles all night, to get on and off 
trolley cars aimlessly, to enter my bedroom and walk 
out over and over—to taste crepe, to feel billows of dark 
vapor roll through my brain, to desire to torture the 
first person that spoke to me, to watch the funeral of 
my own soul pass through my mind: black phantoms, 
black butterflies, black parasols, black scorpions—the 
Walking Death, the Talking Nightmare! My God! will 
I never come up out of those crypts, those lampless cata¬ 
combs ! Of course I return, have returned a thousand 
times. I had to return because I could go no further. 
Unless you have lived with the Black Apparition of 
yourself you do not know King Alcohol. 

But the mind has no memory for pain. Races and 
individuals mythify and glorify the past, making of their 
ills a saga and of their defeats a chant and a brag. Joys 
are brief and poignant; therefore they are easiest to re¬ 
member. It is easier to conjure out of the memory-cells 
a laugh and something delightful that is past than to 
conjure a tear for something that was sad. Sly old 
Mother Nature has so arranged matters (her “econom- 
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ics,” Cabell would call it) that she quickly covers up her 
dirty work and puts golden domes on her houses of joy. 

So it is with the heavy, round and sound drinker. He 
only remembers the gay hours. Bacchus and Barleycorn 
and Gambrinus may be covered with penitential puke 
as deep as Atlantis lies under the ocean, but your sound 
devotee does not see it. In the past of his elder reveries 
they remain immaculate gods shimmering in immaculate 
skies. He may have gone through—as I have—one thou¬ 
sand assorted hells after his blossomy souses; but he has 
no more memory of them than a fish has of his life in 
Chaos. Looking back over thirty-five years of close but 
periodical associations with my Trinity, I see my sprees, 
jamborees and brannigans as gorgeous isles, intercalated 
days and nights, dateless and dayless. 

The psychology of these drinking periods is something 
like this : 

I embark on the Stream of the Unforeseen, my soul, 
my face lit with the glowing expectancy of the novel, the 
terrible, the unpremeditated, the magical. 

I return to the first life of the soul, the adventurous 
life, the careless, devil-be-damned life; the life that is all 
eye, all ear, all gullet, all feet; the life wherein all the 
senses receive and eject with simultaneous co-ordination. 
I return to the perfectly equilibriated, harmonious, healthy 
beast. 

I throw a hundred veils over Reality which I take off 
of the dummies of my conventional, sober, fearsome ex¬ 
istence. Between Reality and the dummies—who were 
nothing but veils—there now stands an ethereal, pranc¬ 
ing, dancing faun. 
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I create a new universe out of my delirium. I sculpt 
new forms out of dead materials—a Raphael of the ab¬ 
surd, a Rodin of the preposterous. I play Daumier and 
Goya to the most commonplace faces in street, barroom 
and restaurant. 

Incomprehensible stars blossom in the fumes of my 
brain. Death, Time, Space and all the categories of so¬ 
briety dissolve in the seething vortexes of my mind. Mat¬ 
ter and Mind are one, and both turn flip-flops with a hoop¬ 
la! in the aerial heights of my consciousness. Truth? It 
is a grin on the face of Illusion. I am the fantastic logic 
of the Absurd. I realize, I am! the flowing universe of 
Heraclitus. 

I am in the mellow, mounting stage of the alcoholic 
flood of cell and blood continuously creative. A union 
with the Blan Vital of Bergson. Improvisations of wit 
and song. The cocoon of personality bursts and beauti¬ 
ful battalions of crazy-cavorting ideas sweep out of my 
mouth into the air and die. 

I blunder on sublimities and miss death under a truck 
by an inch. I become sheer light, throwing my rays into 
the darkest rat-holes of the soul. There are no rats 
and the nests are eyries! 

I unite, imaginatively, all my periods of intoxication 
for thirty-five years into one continuous saturnalia, and 
I see myself as a universality which incarnates itself 
from minute to minute in a different personality, like 
Proteus. Exquisite and continuous distortions of reality. 
A bobbing, dancing cork in a liquid universe. A riotous 
disorder that is very near the state of ideal freedom. It 
is a great jail-delivery! 
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The universal use of alcohol as a stimulant is man¬ 
kind’s aspiration to genius. All men at a certain point 
of intoxication are geniuses. They speak with strange 
tongue, even though the tongue be that of Balaam’s ass. 
Genius presupposes a demon, etymologically and actually. 
The lowest clod and buffoon feels his genii pounding for 
air. It often comes through drink. It evokes the mir¬ 
aculous according to the quality of the brain and blood 
through which it works. But it lifts, in degrees, all man¬ 
kind out of reality, and its dreadful penalties are only a 
proof of the grandeur of the intoxicated state. Nature 
is jealous of those who attempt to surpass themselves. 
Behind the greatest blessings stands Medusa. 

After my fiftieth year my periods of intoxication came 
at longer and longer intervals. Not that I love thee less, 
O Bacchus, but I love the mental and verbal celebration 
of thee more! My rarer excursions now into the realm 
of the miraculous are tempered by inhibitory visions of 
the tomorrow. There is no act of will involved. A 
growing respect for my health, an epicurean delight in life 
and light wines succeeding the frenzy of the blood, and 
gratitude to my lords, Bacchus, Gambrinus and Barley¬ 
corn, that they have allowed me to live until this moment 
in order to praise them—^these have brought naturally to 
an end my sojourns in the only Arcadia that man has ever 
known on Earth: Drink. 
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FOREWORD 


"I Dance with Nietzsche” is Book No. 10 from my 
unpublished works. It is a chapter from "Chaos and 
Cosmos .”—Benjamin DeCasseres. 



I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are 
my ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that 
these ideas must take from you peace of mind and 
repose, if in these ideas that I sow I should see the 
germs of bloody wars and even the cause of the ruins 
of many generations, I would nevertheless continue 
to spread them. It is neither for the love of you nor 
even for the love of truth that I express what I 
think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If 
I use you in this way, it is because I have need of 
your ears !—Max Stirner. 

The only Nietzschean passed away when crumbled 
the brilliant brain of Nietzsche .—James Huneker. 


Nietzsche ended my loneliness .—Jules de Gaultier. 




I DANCE WITH NIETZSCHE 

**To the rhythm of my tuhip shalt thou dance and 
cry. ... So learn to dance beyond yourselves!** 

No one has stimulated me over a longer period of 
time than Nietzsche. Merely to pick up one of his 
books after reading him for thirty years gives me a 
great thrill, physical, mental and metaphysical. With 
a book of his in my hand I feel precisely like a person 
who holds a bomb. 

I love him because he inflames every part of my 
psychic and physical life. He is perpetual ecstasy, 
orgasm. He inflames me to intellectual anger, quite 
often, as well as to dancing with intellectual joy. But 
I thank him for infuriating me almost as much as I 
thank him for penetrating me with mental ecstasy. 
For whether I agree or disagree with him, he causes 
my emotions, my thoughts, my nerves to dance. 

He is called the Dancing Philosopher. Thus did he 
name himself. For the feet of his thought flew like 
lightning over the whole universe. He was a poet, a 
chanter, an announcer. His prose is always intoxicated 
with metaphors, similes and hyperboles. His whole 
work is a furious czardas on the Past and a frenzied 
whirligig toward the Future. 

He impregnates. He generates. He is Divine Un- 



reason. He is the Brocken of Intellect. He is the Danc¬ 
ing Witch of Philosophy. 

There are men who are closer to me than Nietzsche. 
Buddha, Spinoza, Walt Whitman and Schopenhauer 
have meant more to me than Nietzsche. These four 
men I have digested. They are part of me. They are 
perpetual companions. But they have lost their new¬ 
ness. Nietzsche—never! He is always new-found. He 
is not part of me. He is one for whom I must per¬ 
petually seek. He flies me. He is a meal I never end. 
He is kaleidoscopic, evanescing, tantalizing— dancing. 
He keeps me on the go. He is infinite variety. He is 
the hound of the heaven of thought—and I never know 
whether he is going to tear me to bits or lead me to a 
quarry. 

He cannot concentrate on any subject for very long. 
But when he does concentrate it is microscopic. He 
dirks right through to the heart of the matter. He 
never quite gets anywhere. Why should he? Where are 
we going? So he remains heart-loose, brain-loose, spirit- 
loose, foot-loose. He dances. 

And I here dance with him, for the psychic rhythm 
of Nietzsche and myself is the same. And that is what 
is important—not whether I agree or disagree with a 
man, but whether we dance best to the same rhythm. 

The elements of this rhythm are Power, Beauty, 
Mirth. And the ballroom is the Universe. It is not a 
bit too large for two such dervishes of thought as 
Nietzsche and myself. 

"Man must become better and eviler.*’ 

I call the Demonic Trinity Buddha, Jesus and Nie- 
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tzsche because they have made man "better and 
eviler”. With Spinoza, I might call them the Demonic 
Quartette. 

"Better” and "eviler” are one. Man becomes "bet¬ 
ter” just in proportion as his delight in the so-called 
evil of the universe grows. My Demonic Trinity (or 
Quartette) bring not peace, but a sword. They have 
taught us ideas of living beyond the reaches of our 
souls. This brings into our lives pain, torture, the ab¬ 
surd, paradoxical abysms and failure. 

All militant idealists arc demonic. All saviors (and 
Nietzsche, too, was a “savior”) are demonic. They, 
obscurely and unconsciously, are in the grip of Maya, 
goddess of evil, illusion and the progenitor of the spec¬ 
tacles of life-and-death on all planets. No one more 
so than Buddha, who believed he had triumphed over 
Maya. His Nirvana is still Maya, as Jesus’ Kingdom of 
Heaven and Nietzsche’s Superman are cries for a fuller, 
and therefore "eviler”, life. 

All three aimed, under various verbal masks, at life 
in God, which is not thirst for extinction, but thirst 
for more experience and for the ultimate of conscious¬ 
ness, which is, in part, the secret and profound thirst 
in man for cosmic thrill. And how can there be thrill 
without evil? 

Nietzsche is the greatest of the Demonic Trinity be¬ 
cause his doctrine of the Will-to-Power throws such a 
tremendous light on Buddha and Jesus. Nietzsche and 
Freud (the latter making it a Demonic Quintette) are 
the most remorselessly penetrating minds of this age. 
Neither history nor men nor religions are the same 
since their advent. Will and Wish—how we disin- 
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tegrate under these psychic rays! But we reintegrate 
again in the domain of metaphysical wonder. Bud¬ 
dha especially. For metaphysically he rises far above 
any of the sons of men and his demonism of ex¬ 
tinction takes on an hallucinating beauty. His Nirvana 
has elements of nympholeptic voluptuousness. His 
depersonalization is will-to-spiritual power. He was 
(and he did not know it) the Demon of Destruction. 
He is the Eastern Lucifer. 

The demonism of Jesus was also unkown to the 
Nazarene. An automaton of the Ideal, he preached an 
anti-biological doctrine. The result of which is that 
Europe has swum in and drunk blood for two thousand 
years. Men have slit throats, tortured one another and 
murdered one another by the millions in his name. The 
militant Ideal is a finely sublimated form of blood-lust. 
The announcement of a Path to Perfection is a form 
of immanent demonology. "Man must become better 
and eviler.” 

Nietzsche, too, preached messiah, redemption — a 
mystical Superman to come. And already Mussolini 
murders in the name of this gentle mountain-wanderer. 
And some day there will be wars over this Saint Nie¬ 
tzsche and his Superman. 

"I am the Truth!" Let that once issue from the lips 
of an inspired thinker or poet and knives slide silently 
out of scabbards. For the progenitor of all the mass- 
evil done under the sun is always "a good man", a 
"savior". It is the demonic paradox of life. 

Since Copernicus man has been rolling away from 
the center towards X." 
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Nietzsche here indicates the constant pull toward 
nihilism, or the feeling of being totally lost. I think 
Nietzsche took a mad, a demonic joy in going no¬ 
where, in being nowhere at all. It is the beginning of 
Wonder. And Nietzsche, although he never quite knew 
it, was a dancing blue-eyed wonder-baby all his life. 

This X that we are rolling toward is, of course, an 
illusion, as great an illusion as the pre-Copernician 
centre, or any centre. The unknown is as relative a 
term as the known. Nihilism is pure bosh as long as I 
can affirm nihility. Spinoza was nearer the truth—all 
is known except such immaterial details as the form 
and content of other dimensions. To live is to know. 
To know is to live. All centres and x’s meet in every 
vibration of awareness. 


”Where I also found again mine old devil and arch¬ 
enemy, the spirit of gravity, and all that it created-, 
constraint, law, necessity and consequence and pur¬ 
pose and will and good and evil.** 

World-Laughter is the thunderclap that sends all 
chickens scurrying into their coops. High humor car¬ 
ries one through the gravity of death. Law, order and 
society are impositions by those—by that spirit in man 
—who believe that Nature would die unless man 
plotted and planned for her survival! 

Whenever I laugh, chuckle to myself, I feel free— 
free even of Necessity. The eternal dam of constraint 
gives way. Therefore the Devil, Mephisto, is always 
said to be a mocking, chuckling fellow. And, nat¬ 
urally, he is looked upon as the Evil One by those who 
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have jobs—from the Pope to the hierophants of Big 
Business, economic saviors and our official educators. 

Gravity was indeed Nietzsche’s arch-enemy. It killed 
him before his time. He should have had more wenches 
and wine. Or—who knows?—it may have been tragic 
laughter that exploded in his brain. 

’^What would there be to create if there were — 
Godsr 

Nietzsche always believed that man could create 
something. Now, man creates nothing. He discovers, 
re-discovers and combines. In his magnificent egolatry 
Nietzsche destroyed God because he desired Man to 
be God. 

Here is inverted God-worship by one who disbe¬ 
lieved in God. In dissolving God in Chance he had to 
find a substitute. He found it in the alleged creative 
power of Man, with the Superman as idol, as a kind of 
Messiah. 

No one can fly from Reality. Buddha’s Nirvana, 
Nietzsche’s Superman, Schopenhauer’s Aesthetic Per¬ 
ception were all makeshifts. 

Each one of us is a victim of his immanent wish. 
And this wish, no matter how diversified in various 
individuals, is just this—God-impulse. All things have 
been created, and Man merely notes them on his way 
to extinction in Universal Consciousness. 

o dance on the feet of chanced' 

A magnificent thought! To tempt the unkown. To 
gamble with the Imp of the Perverse. To take no 
thought of the morrow. To make-believe there is no 
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Necessity. To hope for nothing, to despair of nothing, 
to spin the marble of the minute on the infinite wheel 
of the Unkown. 

That to me is the greatest thrill in life. Whenever 
I plan for tomorrow my dancing feet stumble, I feel 
a fog in my brain. 

^^Now do 1 bid you lose me and find yourselves, and 
only -when ye have denied me will 1 return unto you.^* 

This sounds like Jesus. Nietzsche, who thought he 
was the Anti-Christ, was quite often anti-Nietzsche 
and pro-Jesus. 

There is a fine tickle, a sadic ecstasy in feeling that 
one is denied. And after everyone has forsaken you 
to come plop! among them. See, you can’t lose me! 

Nietzsche, of course, here meant that the great 
things in his philosophy—especially his Will-to-Power 
—could not be escaped. The same thing was heard in 
Jesus’ "Tarry thou till I come” to the denier who be¬ 
came the Wandering Jew. 

Nietzsche, in his demonic perversity, no doubt se¬ 
cretly envied that agonizing cry from the cross, "My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” For Nie¬ 
tzsche, like Dostoievsky, and all messianic natures, had 
the martyrdom-ecstasy complex. 

Ibsen’s Brand and Stockmann have also the same 
you-must-deny-me and I-want-to-be-denied instinct. 
It is, in fact, the very food of the ego, of the individ¬ 
ualist-anarch. He who is my disciple does not under¬ 
stand me, said Walt Whitman. 

In my Byronic days it gave me a lordly pleasure to 
feel that I was denied, misunderstood, shunned. As a 
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matter of fact, no one cared about me pro or con. 
When I discovered that, I let out a long laugh, which 
continued for years—still continues. 

I have become so self-centered now that I do not 
care a flea’s sneeze whether you are for me or against 
me. As for returning again, I hope not. I leave the 
whole field to Nietzsche, Jesus & Co. 

^'There is a constant mending and moiling going on 
in morals—the result of successful crimes {to which, 
for instance, belong all innovations in moral thinking).** 

This is one of Nietzsche’s tremendous flashes into the 
depths. He has said somewhere else that all great move¬ 
ments (generally ethical) begin with a crime. 

Crime is thus the normal state of man. Crime is 
natural. Morality is the artificial curb. Morals must 
continually re-adapt themselves to fit the waxing and 
waning of the criminal in man. There is no grandeur 
without crime. By crime I mean the transgression of 
some law, convention or commandment. Man pro¬ 
gresses (if he does progress) through crime. 

**To have and to wish to have more, ht a word. 
Growth—that is life itself.** 

No one can escape this law of ego-imperialism. Those 
who give up "the goods of this world” are laying up 
their property in another world. To grow, to wish to 
have more, is the same thing as wishing to be more. 
Buddha, Spinoza, Jesus, Saint Francis were spiritual 
property-holders. And they paid heavy taxes, as I have, 
for their sequestered goods. There is a tremendous tax, 
in fact, levied on spiritual real estate and Fourth Di¬ 
mensional chattels. But there is this compensation— 
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such goods are beyond the reaches of Communism. My 
Kingdom cannot be socialized. I am a cosmic kulak 
who cannot be ousted. 

^^Christianity has sided with everything weak and 
low and botched.*’ 

Why had not Nietzsche the courage to say Christ 
instead of Christianity? The whole of "The Anti¬ 
christ” is an evasion. Christianity (and Catholicism) 
comes straight out of the mouth of Christ, just as Puri¬ 
tanical Protestantism comes from the Jews of the Old 
Testament. 

It was Jesus who transvalued all the values that Nie¬ 
tzsche, and the pagan world, believed in. Jesus loathed 
this world. His was a revolt against Pain and Beauty. 
He was anti-Dionysian. From Nietzsche’s standpoint, 
Jesus was a decadent, a preacher of degeneracy. 

The weak, the low and the botched followed Jesus 
everywhere, and he followed them. 

Jesus’ life is made up for the most part of parabolic 
evasions. And "The Antichrist” of Nietzsche is an eva¬ 
sion. It was a tremendous onslaught—the greatest ever 
made—on Christianity. But Christianity and Christ are 
identical. All of Christianity’s crimes are foreshadowed 
and ordained in Jesus. Did he not know that he made 
valid, in his absolutism, the Torquemadas? 

Nietzsche says "Christianity and alcohol are the two 
great means of corruption.” He should have said Jesus 
instead of Christianity. And when he here condemns 
alcohol he shows that he, too, had a Savonarola in him, 
a Puritan. Wherever alcohol has been prohibited de¬ 
generacy has begun. At least Jesus was not anti-alco- 
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holic. Nietzsche at Cana would have blessed the water. 

There is a "purity” about Nietzsche that offends me. 
He was the anti-Christian, but not the Anti-Christ. 

who despises himself nevertheless esteems him¬ 
self as a despiser.*’ 

The whole psychology of humility is there. No one 
can dodge his ego. I often spit on myself; but it is my 
spit and my self. It is the same with suicide. It is an 
act of supreme egoity. What is more triumphal, Caesar- 
like, what is more completely soaked in self-love than 
the final disposal of myself by myself? 

"We are the most dishonorable towards our God; he 
is not permitted to sin^ 

Whenever Nietzsche deliberately tries to be humor¬ 
ous he makes a mess of it. Had he forgotten that little 
affair with the Virgin Mary where He filled her with 
spiritual sperm? But, of course, this is a theological 
God. Who, then, is "our God”? If he is Nietzsche’s 
unexpressed God, the Spirit that is beyond good and 
evil, then all sins are permitted him. He is merely be¬ 
yond the consequences of them, like Napoleon and 
Caesar Borgia (whom Nietzsche once, in his mad lucid¬ 
ity, named as his "great man”). 

"/ shall wind them up with my mockery, and they 
shall even whir thereby.” 

Thus does Nietzsche speak of the "virtuous ones”. 
And to that mockery of his I utter a yea-chuckle. 
There is no more excellent sport, or charming brain- 
dance, than subtly to mock these long-ears and peer 
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at them sidewise as they repeat my ironical remarks as 
truisms. 

This mockery is one of the most powerful and satis¬ 
fying forms of our will-to-power—we who have not 
money, position or the gift of breech-licking. 

But there is a tragic, pathetic note in all of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s mockery. Compare the quality of his mockery 
with that of Voltaire, LaFontaine, Rabelais, Swift and 
Heine. Nietzsche, as a matter of fact, was too great to 
mock, or maybe, he was, after all, too Germanic. Some 
of his mockery is overwhelming, murderous, but it has 
never that laughing bell-clarity that is the very es¬ 
sence of the highest forms of mockery. Nietzsche never 
could have been Mephistopheles. He lived too near the 
Fount of Tears for that. 

. the emotiom of hatred, envy, covetousness 

and imperiousness as life-conditioning emotions .” 

Here is this great man at his boldest. Here is the 
destroyer of the very bases, the very underpinnings of 
our immemorial moral codes. Here Nietzsche lifts 
himself over the jungles of good-and-evil and sails 
away into the clear ether of Aesthetic Fatality. 

Evil and pain as one of the conditions of Life, as 
something that man secretly loves, constitutes one of 
the original elements in Dostoievsky’s philosophy—and 
Nietzsche has admitted his great debt to the Russian. 

Try to conceive of life without hatred, envy and 
covetousness. It cannot be done. It is true that I can 
conceive of a form of cataleptic nullity with these emo¬ 
tions obliterated; but it is not life if life is defined as 
some form of creative movement. 
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I will even go so far as to say that hatred, envy and 
covetousness are the foundations of what we call evolu¬ 
tion and progress. They are, in the last analyses, forms 
of war, and war, as Heraclitus or Euripides says, is the 
father of all things. 

What I call my resignation, my “Olympian calm”, 
are the fine gases into which my unsuccessful hatreds 
and envies have volatilized. Frustrated ego-preying is 
the mother of all the moral virtues. 


". to make preparations for vast hazardous 

enterprises and collective attempts in rearing and edu¬ 
cating in order to put an end to the frightful rule of 
folly and Chance which has hitherto gone by the name 
of history.” 

Here, again, is the naivete of Nietzsche—his descent 
to a belief in the purposed will of man. And here is 
Nietzsche the uplifter, the Communist, the victim of 
the collective-mania. It is a rare side of him, but it 
will come out once in a while like the reappearance of 
an old boil. 

His condemnation here of folly and chance is also 
anti-Nietzschean. If there is one man who has preached 
the glory of gambling and “wayward dancing” it is 
Nietzsche. Here we see him talking like an American 
professor of history. It is all the more mysterious as 
the passage is from “Beyond Good and Evil,” which was 
written in 1885 , I believe, four years before the catas¬ 
trophe. 

There are maudlin spots and areas in the most lumin¬ 
ous of minds. There are atavisms in the most highly 
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developed. For the very word "collective” is, in my 
vocabulary, a reversion to herd-values. 

*^All great things have first to wander about the 
earth as enormous and awe-inspiring caricatures^* 

Every ideal is a caricature of reality. That is the rea¬ 
son it is both sublime and ridiculous. 

A caricature is a distortion of reality. And the reality 
is always a caricature of the ideal that gave it birth. 

Nietzsche’s Superman is a vast caricature of Spin¬ 
oza’s God. And those dictators in Europe today who 
call themselves superman are caricatures of Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra. 

The gods—man’s greatest invention—are the humor 
of man’s imagination. They are "awe-inspiring carica¬ 
tures” of profound instincts and desires. 

It is useless to argue with Nietzsche when he says 
that the Vedanta philosophy and Plato’s "invention of 
Pure Spirit and the Good-in-Itself” are caricatural. 

Maybe they are; but the caricatural quality of a 
philosophy or a concept does not necessarily detract 
from its beauty or worth. 

Besides, Reality itself may be a vast caricature of 
some hidden Idea. 

"We whose duty is wakefulness itself.’* 

Here Nietzsche allies himself with Shakespeare—"for 
some must watch and some must sleep.” 

All genius is known by a hyper-wakefulness. Genius 
is a form of spiritual and mental insomnia. 

Nietzsche’s wakefulness killed him. That unslumber¬ 
ing brain seemed always at a perpetual vigil. Did his 
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brain grow dark because his mind’s eyes stared too in¬ 
tensely into the dark or because he tried to outstare a 
sun of his own imagination—the sun of an eternally 
radiant and nightless Life? 

I do not like the word "duty” in the phrase. There 
is no duty—which implies choice and will—imposed 
on genius. It is necessity. In passing through Lethe 
we swam with our heads above the stream, and brought 
with us no transmigatory sleep in our eyes and brains. 

Shakespeare’s Ahisf —"for some must watch”—is por- 
founder in its implications than Nietzsche’s categorical 
Ought. 


^^Who is it really that puts questions to us here}** 
And Nietzsche does not, cannot or will not answer. 
It would have led him straight to an Intelligence. 
He hated to admit he was in the hands of Another. 


^^Art is the highest task and the proper metaphysical 
activity of this life.** 

Art is, with Nietzsche, as it is with all disillusioned 
men, a form of escape, a substitute for religion and 
moral systems. 

We first see life as something good, then as something 
evil, and, finally, as a spectacle of ineffable beauty and 
terror. 

Although Nietzsche was the supreme artist-thinker 
of all time, he never quite freed himself from the moral 
escape. 

His "beyond good and evil” was never quite beyond. 
For he pronounced this beyondness good. The perfect 
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artist—could he pronounce it good? Beautiful, terrible, 
humorous, tragic—yes. 

But there are various connotations of good. Good 
in the sense of joy-inspiring, exultant-bounding—cer¬ 
tainly Nietzsche got that out of it. 

It is significant that here again Nietzsche uses the 
word metaphysical. No first-class men can escape that 
reality. Nietzsche liked to think of himself as anti¬ 
metaphysical, a materialist, an earth-beast. 

As a matter of fact, his insistence on his omni¬ 
animality, his blonde beastiness, was nothing but a 
shamefaced reaction from his spiritual, almost ethereal 
nature. 

*^The Birth of Tragedy.’’ 

This is one of the few beautiful books of all time. 
It is a prose poem of tremendous power celebrating the 
duality of man. 

Spinoza said God was Extension and Mind. In “The 
Birth of Tragedy” Nietzsche has called these two attri¬ 
butes Apollo and Dionysus. 

This book once again betrays the real mythical foun¬ 
dations of Nietzsche’s nature. Here the depths of his 
being lie wide open. He always sought union with 
higher forms: the essence of mysticism. 

Nietzsche was more Dionysian than Apollonian. He 
was frenzy, movement; the infinite creation of new and 
“higher” forms was his dominant impulse. 

Sculpture is Apollonian, music is Dionysian, accord¬ 
ing to Nietzsche. 

The soul of this panting dervish, this thirsty beyond- 
being, was music. By no dint of will can I conceive 
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Nietzsche as sculptural. He sings in his baldest prose. 
He moves in his weariest moments. His negations are 
dynamic. 

The "birth of tragedy” lies in the conflict of Apollo 
and Dionysus: Contemplation and Action. 

In this book is the naked, sublime soul of Nietzsche 
before he went through the hocus-pocus of “burying 
God.” 

"Do I counsel you to slay your instincts? I counsel 
you to innocence in your instincts.’’ 

Nietzsche’s greatest work is that he took away the 
shame from human nature. 

He glorified our instincts. He counselled us to be 
naked. Covetousness, selfishness, predatory impulses, 
egotism are good. They are legitimate. Affirm them! 

Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism are ashamed of man. 
They have invented sins. In the Garden of Eden good 
and evil and shame were invented—by the puritanical 
God of Jewry. 

The Greeks were not ashamed of human nature. 
They had no sickly conscience. 

Nietzsche continued the great Hellenic shamelessness, 
the defiant I am II 

Christianity—Jesus and Paul—came with their scales 
for the natural man. And man was ashamed of being 
man until the Renaissance, especially until the coming 
of Rabelais and Montaigne. 

But Luther and the reformed, puritanical Catholic 
Church triumphed over the new pagan shamelessness 
until the coming of Nietzsche. 

In this sense, Nietzsche is also a redeemer. He re- 
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deemed our instincts from Jewish-Christian shame and 
justified Life, excluding nothing. 

which the present might live at the expense of 
the future.*’ 

Nietzsche here puts "the expense of the future” in 
italics. It is in "The Genealogy of Morals” where he 
denounces "the good one.” 

Nietzsche made of this mythical Future an idol. 
After demolishing all the "idols of the market-place” 
he erected one himself, a gigantic statue of the Coming 
Time, a ^^highest mightiness and splendor.” 

His metaphysical idol was this Superman of which 
he dreamed always. This Future and this Superman 
were, of course, Nietzsche himself. I myself have the 
same dream—as what poet and mystic has not? 

Although Nietzsche chanted the most magnificent 
and passionate hymn to Eternity (in "Zarathustra”) 
that I know of, yet had he the sense of Eternity} 

In all that he writes the time-illusion is present. He 
speaks of the "men of today”, "men of yesterday,” 
"men of the future.” 

In the "Ring of Eternity” where are these futures, 
these pasts, these presents? They have no real existence. 

But, for me, one of the major fascinations of Nie¬ 
tzsche is his colossal contradictions. 

**Will some one look down and into the secret of the 
way in which ideals are manufactured on Earth?” 

No, Friedrich!—no one—very few at least—has 
dared to take that look with you, Buddha, LaRoche- 
foucauld, Schopenhauer, de Gaultier and myself. 
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But who has looked more profoundly and piercingly 
into that tarantula-nest than you? That may, after all, 
be your greatest work: your sleuthing out of the preda¬ 
tory ego ambushed behind the rosebushes of the Ideal. 

Here in this passage we find the powerful dramatic 
genius of Nietzsche in full cry. In two or three pages 
he has built a "Divine Comedy” of a trip to the under- 
groupd factories where we fabricate our saviours and 
moral codes. 

All ideals are forms of weakness. All ideals are the 
product of wish-manias. All ideals are escapes from the 
horror of the Real and the groans of boredom. 

But nothing more important is manufactured on 
Earth than ideals. They are the silver and ebon wands 
of Prospero the Mocker. 

"/w a certain sense, stupidity is a condition of life 
and development.’* 

There are only a few human beings who develop 
at all. The rest—the uncountable mass—just grow. As 
they grow they not only become stupider, but they 
should be kept stupid. 

This mass-stupidity is a fertilizer, a dung. On it, 
and from it, the flowers of the race flourish. 

There is, however, a kind of dynamic stupidity, 
typified in the middle classes and the landed and pimp- 
ish aristocracy. In fact, this general mental opaqueness, 
because it is closed, condenses and generates more force 
than the artists, the intellectuals and thinkers. 

Stupidity is one of the divine ordinances. It is a 
biological principle. To speak Spinozically, it is one 
of the modalities of God. 
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No stupidity, no Show—no clowns, no panoramas of 
Life and Death. 

And Stupidity, also, has been incarnated: Lenin, 
Woodrow Wilson, Peter the Hermit, etc. But what a 
Show! 


^^Instinct is the most intelligent of all kinds of in¬ 
telligence which have hitherto been discovered.’’ 

Nietzsche’s whole philosophy on its practical side is 
based on instinct—or what 1 will, not is it reasonable? 

The intelligence of my instinct lies in this: it is 
never wrong. It never can be wrong because its knowl¬ 
edge, its desires are based on what 1 am and what is 
necessary to my happiness or experience. 

The secondary form of intelligence—the reason—is 
often not related to the intimate me at all. It is that 
part of me that has been built up by centuries of in¬ 
hibitions, indoctrination, regimentation and social ne¬ 
cessities. 

When my reason is the servant of my passions, my 
instincts, my desires then I am—you are—ready for 
the great courageous gesture. 

When my reason and my instincts conflict then I 
grow little, curl up, am afraid. 

But the great instinctive man who throws reason to 
the winds is rare—probably he has never lived. Men 
like Napoleon and Spinoza were approximations. Both 
seemed—especially Spinoza—lords of reason. But it 
was an illusion; their conscious intelligence was almost 
always in the service of the Demon of Instinct. 
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’^The triumph of an ideal has always been a retro¬ 
grade movement.’’ 

This is one of Nietzsche’s profoundest, most illumin¬ 
ating and fecundating epigrams. 

An ideal is necessarily something that enslaves and 
fetters some one else. It is opposed to instinct—the 
instinct of freedom and liberty, for instance. 

A religious or a political ideal is always a mask of 
the will-to-power. Somewhere concealed in it is egoistic 
domination. 

It is a "retrograde movement” in that it is a return 
to group-thought, to herd and mob-values. It is Chris¬ 
tian, altruistic, "good”—hence retrogressive. 

Greek culture and efflorescence was not an ideal. It 
was a growth. The Renaissance was a sudden spon¬ 
taneous flowering. It was not an ideal. The French 
and American revolutions (which Nietzsche would, no 
doubt, call retrograde movements) were not ideals— 
they were revolutions against physical oppressions. 

Communism, Socialism, Puritanism, Equality, etc., 
are ideals. And they are all retrograde movements. 

And the ideal of Nietzsche’s Superman? That, too, 
will it not be a return to the savage? 

^^Deliberately to thwart the law of selection among 
species and their natural means of purging their stock 
of degenerate members—this up to my time had been 
the greatest of all virtues.” 

The Germans—a scatalogical-minded people who 
think and talk in the variants of the word ordure—are 
always full of the idea of purge, cathartics, etc. This 
word purge is the very nub of the programme of 
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Hitler, the peasant lout. No one needs a purge more 
than Hitler. No one is more caked with inhibitions. 
His whole brain, such as it is, is a stasis, medical term 
for caked faeces. He is German—that is, dung-heavy 
without any means of elimination. 

All of German philosophy centers around purge. 
Kant’s purge was the Ought. Hegel’s purge was the 
Becoming. Schopenhauer’s purge was Transcendental 
Aesthetic. 

The only real purge the Germans ever found is in 
music. That is their escape. Music to a German it 
what a dose of salts is to an Englishman and a quick 
sexual ease is to a Frenchman. 

Nietzsche himself went crazy for lack of a physical 
purge. 

Louis Vialle in his great work, "Detresses de Nie¬ 
tzsche,” says: 

"The frienzied love of life is at bottom in Nietzsche 
only a desperate effort to conquer the futility of living.” 

This frenzied love of life took a sadistic and stable¬ 
breeding turn sometimes, notably in the quotation I 
have used at the beginning of this section. 

He was under the illusion that man is worth im¬ 
proving! This is pure Christianity. 

He forgets that Nature keeps the weak alive for a 
purpose—even provides them with a powerful defen¬ 
sive mechanism. 

I ask Nietzsche: If we are to get rid of the weak 
and degenerate members of society, on what will the 
strong man prey? 

Besides, who is weak and degenerate? Is it a Ver¬ 
laine or a Napoleon? 
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Personally, like Nietzsche, I am all for the strong 
man, and for the same reason that Nietzsche was—we 
are both weaklings in the presence of physical strength. 

So we invent a philosophy of revenge called the 
Superman—and purge ourselves through him. 

^Values and their modification are related to the 
groxvth of power of the valuer.*’ 

Here Nietzsche hits home with that quick, lightning- 
like thrust that places him on the moon-mountains of 
the brain. 

All values are born of the desire in some individual 
or groups of individuals to kill something. 

Having slain the thing that is in the road of the 
always famished and embattled ego of the strong man, 
the ego looks around for disciples or slaves (the differ¬ 
ence is small) to further extend its power. 

The strong man invents an ethic that is strictly con¬ 
formable to his powers even if he has to walk the waters 
or raise up a "dead man” to satisfy the groundlings. 

The master-man — artist, statesman or soldier — 
moulds his ideals, and himself, out of the dung of the 
common people. 

When the "valuer” declines in power, his disciples 
and slaves look around for another value-moulder. 

Nietzsche was the first among thinkers to see that 
there is no right or wrong—there is only power, which 
he glorified. It is for that—the glorification of power 
—that he became anathema. He boldly entered the 
room of which Spinoza, La Rochefoucauld and Machi- 
avelli had only crashed the door. 
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*^The alleged spider of purpose and morality seated 
behind the great cobweb and catch-trap of causation." 

A magnificent figure—a metaphor that is out of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s poetic deeps. 

He hates to admit—will not admit—that there is 
such a Spider, a spinner of ironic morality-plays and 
gorgeously diabolical tragedies and farces. 

He brushes aside the suspicion that a God with a pur¬ 
pose may exist; he combats it everywhere in his work. 
This disbelief, this atheism of his is an obsession. 

It obsesses him because he really believes in the thing 
he invents ruses to disbelieve in. 

This “purpose” that he will have nothing to do with 
is aflSrmed in himself when he dogmatically asserts 
that the purpose of man is to create a Superman. 

For Nietzsche himself cannot escape the immanent 
instinct of purpose, which he inherits from this eternally 
weaving and world-eating Spider. 

The angels that “chant the glories of God” also re¬ 
appeared in Nietzsche. They are his songs to Life, Evil, 
Good and Aesthetic Satisfaction. 

*^The distance and, as it were, the space around man 
grows with the strength of his intellectual insight', his 
world becomes profounder; new stars, new enigmas and 
nations are ever coming into view." 

Group life is emotional. Brain-life is anti-social. 

We can only guess the immense solitude in which a 
man like Nietzsche lived—he who believed he was a 
new sun in space, a sun without planets, a sun with an 
infinite, empty space all its own. 

These rare intellectual suns, moreover, threaten to 
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wreck whole sidereal systems and fire mankind with 
demonic thoughts. 

We dig for ourselves graves of space. There are 
interstellar distances between us and the person sitting 
at the same table with us. 

The more the untrammelled seeker apprehends and 
the deeper he penetrates, the more silent he will become. 

*^The mysticism of the voluptuous joy of eternal 
emptiness.** 

One of the most overwhelming and startling of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s remote moods. It has a thrill in it never at¬ 
tained by Pascal, Baudelaire or Poe. 

Sometimes, like Nietzsche, I feel a greater thrill at 
the idea of there being no God than at the idea of being 
part of him. 

Cosmic solitude is the last station of Pride. A feel¬ 
ing of immense liberty invades me then, as it did Nie¬ 
tzsche, like one being suddenly left alone in a room 
that has been filled with chattering persons—and turn¬ 
ing the key in the lock. 

The immeasurable, the "voluptuous” expansion of 
the ego in "eternal emptiness!” Here we jostle God off 
of his pedestal. 

Jules de Gaultier wrote me in a letter: "We are quite 
alone. Besides, I would not wish my solitude to be dis¬ 
turbed by the feeling that God was peeping over my 
shoulder.” 

Sublime atheists! 

But it is all just another illusion. For that very "mys¬ 
ticism,” that "voluptuousness,” that Pride — they are 
modalities of the Presence. 
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At times I am never less alone than in my cosmic 
solitude. The I Am is omnipresent. 

^^The Knight with Death and the Devil as Durer has 
sketched him to us—the mail-clad Knight, grim and 
stern of visage, who, undisturbed by his gruesome com¬ 
panions, yet without hope, pursues his terrible paths 
with horse and hound, alone.*’ 

This is Nietzsche’s picture of himself. He is that 
Knight, that melancholy Lohengrin-Hamlet. 

And it is the picture of all rare self-indrawn individ¬ 
uals. Except that many of us have still another com¬ 
panion—to me, Mirth-o’-God, an antic little fellow 
who from time to time passes his water with great 
gayety on Devil and Death, horse and hound—and on 
the Knight himself! 

Nietzsche loved to be tragic because it was instinc¬ 
tive in him to see the universe as a play in the Aeschy- 
lean-Sophoclean mould. 

He was, of course, sometimes gay—the "Gay Sci¬ 
ence”!—but what a macabresque, infernal gayety! His 
humor was the laughter of a man chuckling from the 
center of a furnace. 

And yet that magnificent description of Durer’s 
painting brands itself in my mind with the dye of 
eternity. No Mirth-o’-God can wash it out. 

A fitting note to this passage of Nietzsche’s is the 
following, of surpassing beauty and courageous mourn¬ 
fulness, by Loius Vialle, in his "Detresses de Nietzsche”: 

"To have dared during the few brief years that are 
given to us to face unflinchingly the ineluctable fatal¬ 
ities of ruin and death which weigh over all the ambi- 
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tions and over all the dreams of man; not to push away 
like a cup of bitter drink the changeless image of our 
complete abandonment in the vast indifference of Na¬ 
ture; with no desire to ignore that the sublimity of our 
most passionate spiritual impulses cannot* prevent us 
from forever disappearing in the night of death! 

"The tragic grandeur of the man who renounces all 
hope and who does not want the happiness that illusions 
give has something so noble about it that there seems 
to open before us a strange and solemn paradise where 
the majestic shadows of a hidden Transcendental 
Beauty protect us from the torturing and illusory desire 
to live forever.” 

^^Those iron hands of necessity which shake the dice- 
box of chance continue their game for an infinite per¬ 
iod: there must be throws which appear perfectly sim¬ 
ilar to expediency and rationality of every grade.’’ 

This is a superb short philosophical poem— but whose 
are these hands? And what or luho compulses this 
Necessity? 

Why must Necessity and hands and Chance be predi¬ 
cated? And if the thrower of the dice is Necessity 
why should the dice-box be under the law of Chance? 
And where is the proof that this "game” goes on for 
an "infinite period”? And if there are throws "per¬ 
fectly similar to expediency and rationality of every 
grade” why isn’t every throw a throw governed by ex¬ 
pediency and rationality? 

Nietzsche here again dodges the word God and sub¬ 
stitutes Chance, Necessity, Dice-box. 

Buddha, Spinoza and Schopenhauer never dodged. 
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Buddha’s primum mobile was Maya, Spinoza’s was God 
and Schopenhauer’s was Will. 

We stand bankrupt before the concept God—no 
matter under what name we veil the Absolute—but I 
repeat over and over the Presence, the Existent, cannot 
be evaded. 

The grandeur and at the same time the great defect 
of Nietzsche was that the artist in him always domi¬ 
nated the thinker. When the two coalesced, he was at 
apogee. 

^^The will to truth has need of criticism.^' 

Nietzsche was the first man to undertake the most 
formidable philosophic venture of all time—to upset 
the worship of Truth for truth’s sake. 

Truth was to Nietzsche merely an old enemy in a 
new shape—God dressed up as Science. 

Error has more value than Truth, in the pragmatic 
sense. The world is moved by illusion. Mundus vult 
decipi. God and Barnum were philosophical cronies: 
people like to be humbugged. 

The world takes an almost sensuous joy in make- 
believe. 

Even Science when it yawps "The truth at any 
price!” is only indulging in a fanatical urge. It is a 
sublimation of the Crusade spirit—rescue the Tomb 
or die! 

Nietzsche rejected Science both as a means and as an 
end—for he rejected all means and ends. 

All means and ends except his own— means, what¬ 
ever leads to the creation of a mythical Superman; end, 
Life itself. 
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Well, these were Nietzsche’s truths. He, too, like all 
of us, need a pillow: Time, Chance, Superman. 

He, too, had to have his escape just like any Jack or 
Jill. 


^^Solitude has seven skins which nothing can pene¬ 
trate*’ 

And who was the Lord of Solitude? Nietzsche—this 
loneliest, this most implacable, this farthest-removed of 
all men. Buddha, Schopenhauer, Spinoza, La Rochefou¬ 
cauld, Amiel, Descartes, Emerson were sociable. But 
Nietzsche, although he made desperate and pathetic 
efforts to peel off, from the inside, some of these seven 
skins, never succeeded. 

He is, to me, like some remote star that is discovered 
after all the other stars have been catalogued and 
mapped—some star without moons or planets; a black 
star glowing with a faint luminousness from the roar¬ 
ing volcanic abysses within. 

In his frightful ice-church he invented a warmth by 
friction with ideas and messianic visions. 

The Sun of Thought itself gives no warmth. Its lava- 
streams are ice. 

But these "seven skins" are all as thin as gauze. They 
are penetrated perpetually. All great solitaires are in 
perpetual agony, as Nietzsche was, because everything 
penetrates their skins.” 

And yet the great solitaires would not exchange 
places with any one in the world. They have the pride 
of the Elect. Besides, one is never alone. There are still 
Object and Subject, and the Presence, which unites 
them. 
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Even in solitude there are four: Presence, Object, 
Subject and Identity. 

And for wine: vintage of edelweiss. 

'^Yet underneath this love there sate a torch of ven¬ 
geance.*' 

This is from Nietzsche’s poem on Spinoza. The love 
he speaks of is Spinoza’s love of God. 

There is some abstract truth in this, for all philoso¬ 
phy, all thought in fact, is a kind of resentment, a will- 
to-vengeance. It is—this "wisdom of the seers”—a 
sort of in-bitten willing, a frustration, an escape. 

And yet in Spinoza, I think, there was less of this 
getting-even spirit than in almost anyone else I can 
think of—certainly much less than in Buddha, Scho¬ 
penhauer or Nietzsche himself. 

In fact, in Nietzsche there is the glower of hate— 
which I salute!—in all his work, even in his Dionysian 
chants, so pathetic, so chantless, so tinct with bitterness 
and spleen! 

Jules de Gaultier exhibits nothing of this "torch of 
vengeance.” Here is pure serenity, as in Emerson; not 
a spark of hatred of anything. 

Thought is frustrated instinct. Nietzsche was always 
committing hari-kari. He and Flaubert devoted their 
whole life-work to acts of vengeance—revenge on me¬ 
diocrity, weakness (including their own) and reality, 
for in spite of all Nietzsche’s claims, he never found 
"reality”, but lived in a world of ironical ideals. 

No—Spinoza in spite of the fact that he was of the 
vengeful race par excellence —the Jews—had no ven- 
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geance in him. But Nietzsche hated all his rivals—in¬ 
cluding God. 

^^The world is complete and fulfills its aim in every 
single moment. How could the next ten years teach 
what the past ten were not able to teachT^ 

One of Nietzche’s profoundest sentences. It is pure 
Spinozism—Eternism. 

It is the doctrine of the Eternal Return in an even 
profounder sense than Nietzsche saw. For there is no 
eternal "return”. How can Eternity "return”? Eter¬ 
nity and all that it has accomplished and all that is 
possible exist whole and undivided in any single mo¬ 
ment. 

The next ten billion years are now. The last ten bil¬ 
lion years have never passed away. 

Evolution is an illusion. No first-class philosophic 
mind has ever believed in evolution. No seer has ever 
believed in evolution. Nietzsche himself perpetually see¬ 
sawed between Evolution and the "Everlasting Now.” 

There is only the I am. There is only Presence. It 
is without "aim”—hence has no attribute of Time. 

But Nietzsche did not believe this. It was a mood. 
He "dances toward the future.'* He believes in the Be¬ 
coming, the unfolding of a Secret. He is Yes and No. 

'7 know no better aim for life than to be broken on 
something great and impossible." 

Sublime. The idealist. The sadist. The God of Force. 
Hymn to failure. 

Buddha would have said, "The great and the impos- 
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sible are simply the lures of Maya—the better to damn 
you, my children. Renounce!” 

This auto-heroic mirage is a form of exhibitionism. 
It is pure Narcism. It is ego-distinction at any price. 

The basis of this rage of Nietzsche’s was eternal 
Striving. Aspiration. Will-to-Power. That the whole 
process was stupid never entered—or seldom entered— 
the mind of Nietzsche. 

There is something comic in this desire to die for an 
ideal. It is incarnated forever in Don Quixote, the 
greatest single character-creation that ever was born 
of the skull of a man. 

Nietzsche was finally “broken” on the wheel of the 
Great and the Impossible. He preached reality, action, 
and died for an ideal, a will-o’-the-wisp. Chimera. 

But this dying for the unseen thing, for the phantom 
of the heart and brain, constitutes our glory, our de¬ 
fiance, our thunderous anathema on Reality. 

"A society is not at liberty to remain young. And 
even in its prime it must bring forth ordure and de¬ 
caying matter. The more energetically and daringly 
it advances the richer will it be in failures and in de¬ 
formities and the nearer it will be to its fall. Age is 
not deferred by means of institutions. Nor is illness. 
Nor is vice.*’ 

The illusion of social meliorists is that life gets bet¬ 
ter, gets nearer some dream of perfection, as it evolves. 

The double process is eternal: life gets better and 
worse as it evolves. And as “better” and “worse” are 
purely utilitarian, absolutely speaking, life remains the 
same. 
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The illusion of “progress” is caused by the growth of 
knowledge (accumulation of facts) and the widening 
of consciousness. 

Stupidity and fear being the two guiding principles 
of almost all living beings, the dream of “redemption”, 
of “salvation,” can never be obliterated. 

“Progress” arose when Western civilization became 
dynamic. Optimistic minds confused biological rest¬ 
lessness and mental pioneering with an ultimate direc¬ 
tion. 

To the aesthete-spectaculaire, life is always getting 
“better”—that is, it becomes more terrible, more tragic 
and threatening. 

To the ethical-minded, life moves toward Perfection. 
To the fearless spectator, it moves toward always more 
beautiful manifestations of diabolism. 

eakness is in demand. Why? Mostly because peo¬ 
ple cannot be anything but weak.'* 

Weakness is the supreme ruse of the under-dog. 

Weakness begs for the mercy of the strong with im¬ 
ploring eyes and outstretched hands. 

When enough of them get on their feet because of 
the merciful restraint of the strong, they immediately 
fall upon the strong and kick him to death. 

If there is a great moral virtue I have always seen it 
in the man who will never abuse his power. 

But he will live to repent of his “goodness”. 

Weakness is, as Nietzsche says, always in demand. 
The weak love weakness because they can huddle closer 
together and gain strength in quantity what they lack 
in will, courage and ruthlessness. 
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The strong love the weak because they can be used. 
But we fiddle-faddle with words. The strong man 
is strong because he fears his weakness. The weak is 
weak because he fears his latent strength. 

Both are, in the end, buffoons of Necessity. 


^^Modern pessimism is an expression of the uselessness 
only of the modern, not of the world and existence as 
suchd' 

The word "modern” is italicized by Nietzsche, and 
this sentence is one of his most superficial. It is puz¬ 
zling to me how a man of Nietzsche’s profundity and 
clarity could possibly write such stuff. 

The world is always "modern.” Time, place and cir¬ 
cumstance have nothing to do with a judgment on life. 

Schopenhauer, Leopardi, Amiel, Leconte de Lisle, 
Alfred de Vigny—certainly they were modern, and they 
condemned existence per se. 

The sublime poet of "Ecclesiastes”, Sophocles, Buddha 
and Lucretius—certainly they were not "modern” in 
the Nietzschean sense, and they blasted existence per se. 

Only fear and health praise existence, and both are 
heavy curtains between man and reality. 

An individual life may be worth while—for aesthetic 
and egoistic reasons. But the "world and existence as 
such” are totally useless. 

"Modern” and "ancient” pessimism are exactly the 
same. They are founded on the same personal cosmic 
"facts”. 

When Nietzsche parted from Schopenhauer, it was 
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Nietzsche who became a "modern.” Schopenhauer re¬ 
mains untouched in his timelessness. 


”Not-to-be-able-to-take-revenge is called not-to- 
will-revenge, perhaps even forgiveness.** 

The profound core and heart of Nietzsche’s psychol¬ 
ogy: how the "virtues” are bred of weakness. 

Toleration itself is a form of fear. It is built up of 
inhibitions or when the ego has built an impregnable 
fortress around itself. 

Vengeance is, in reality, our greatest asset. It is, like 
hate, a life-distending force. In a sense, we all live to 
"even up some score” on somebody or something. 

Forgiveness is itself a form of vengeance, like pity. 
It is my superior smile at some one who has belittled or 
harmed me. 

When I become stoical, it is because of impotence. 
When I offer the handshake to some old enemy, it is 
because I still fear him. 

The whole structure and fabric of Christian forgive¬ 
ness was built up for the under-dog. Lazarus, not being 
able to dispossess Dives, slyly forgave Dives for his 
good fortune—hoping thus to receive some soup-bone 
from his table for an "admirable act”. 


"A sort of fear and sensation of terror in one*s own 
presence.** 

It is thoughts—or, rather, feelings—like these that 
stamp a man with the seal of superiority. No common¬ 
place man ever has emotional goose-flesh before the 
sudden consciousness of the mystery of his identity. 
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This sudden confrontation of myself with myself, 
this open-mouthed amazement of my being, the won¬ 
der-awe of this appearance in awareness after an eter¬ 
nity (apparently) of being nothing, this three-score 
years of solitude, and then the return to an eternity 
(maybe) of not-me-ness—he who has not felt the fear 
and terror in the presence of that ghastly-ghostly fact 
has never grasped the meaning of the word existence. 

Nietzsche also says that there is, too, a "feeling of 
inordinate rapture and exaltation” in this experience. 
It is true. The sudden meeting in the uninhabited 
island of my ego with that mysterious Man Friday of 
metaphysics, the Other Me, nearly blasted my sanity 
when I was young. 

"In one’s own presence”—ponder on the mystery of 
those words: one’s own presence! 

^'How great must be our delight in inconceivable 
nonsense.” 

We love mystery, not truth. 

Delight! I am sometimes seized with a fit of almost 
killing mirth—diabolical merriment—not only before 
the most familiar acts of persons around me but in ob¬ 
serving myself going through the mechanics of daily 
life: bathing, crapping, brushing my teeth, sharpening 
a pencil. 

There is a conceivable nonsense and an inconceivable 
nonsense. The first is our own will-to-laughter, our 
own joy in the absurd. Inconceivable nonsense, I take 
it, is the nonsense of the gods, manifest to us as life. 
Also our mythomania. 

Nietzsche here meant the systems of the mystagogues. 
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But I cannot often distinguish between the “inconceiv¬ 
able nonsense” of mysticism and cold science. Or be¬ 
tween the nonsense of the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
Superman. 

Of coursei it is always the other fellow who is a vic¬ 
tim of his “inconceivable nonsense”! 

If Nietzsche had only been a little less mystagogical 
and messianic and had had a little more of the Mad- 
Hatter in his makeup, he would not have gone insane 
—a real paradox. 


^^The great epochs in our life are the points when we 
gain courage to rebaptize our badness as the best in 
us:’ 

Another of those lightning flashes and gashes of Nie¬ 
tzsche that make him unique, daring beyond all thinkers 
—Promethean. 

My “badness”—my anti-social instincts—is the “best” 
in me because it is the ultimate me. My “goodness”, 
my “virtues” are the product of my fears and a super¬ 
posed social me. 

They are, indeed, the momentous hours in our lives 
when we lift the cowl of the “sin”, remorse and self¬ 
castigation (and shame) from our heads, toss it in the 
gutter and look in the mirror at the head of—Silenus! 

For that is the veritable soul of man—Silenus, who 
is Cain set free. 

I then rebaptize myself in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost— 
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The Father: Instinct. 

The Son: Impenitence. 

The Holy Ghost: Ecstasy. 

*^What a relief it would be to the general sensation 
of life if, while freeing ourselves from the belief in guilt, 
we could shake off the old cravings for revenge, and 
even consider it a noble prudence of the happy ones, in 
conformity with Christian teaching, to bless our ene¬ 
mies and to do good to those who have offended us.’^ 

This is from the section entitled "Hygienics” in 
"The Dawn of Day”, and it shows us a surprising side 
to Nietzsche, the melting, tender-social side. 

He is here something of a Christian-Anarchist-Com¬ 
munist—a reaction from his prolonged debauch in ego¬ 
mania. 

There is that undertow in almost all great indivi¬ 
duals—in all, in fact, I should say. Sympathy, pity, an 
almost feminine tenderness inundate us sometimes, sub¬ 
merging us in collectivist emotions—"That thou art!” 

A psycho-analytical study of Nietzsche would prob¬ 
ably reveal that shame was at the bottom of his exag¬ 
gerated Luciferean individualism—shame at being hu- 
man-all-too-human. 

We are all what we are through reaction. We have 
moments of terror in front of that cannibalistic I. 

I like Nietzsche in these softening interludes. He 
rounds out his being. 

"TAc first wretch of a moral loafer . . . this sancti¬ 
monious prig: he draws his own face on the wall and 
declares: ^Ecce Homo!’ ” 
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A good sample of Nietzsche’s grim humor. 

“Moral loafer” is a good description of the fearsome, 
lazy will, enemy of the spontaneous, of instinct, of the 
immoral me. 

The moralist builds inhibitions to guard himself 
against himself. Then he universalizes them. Then he 
conceives himself as a savior, a redeemer. 

And yet we are all guilty of these m.oral nets and 
prisons—Nietzsche himself, who, of course, could not 
get away completely from his inherited moral instincts. 

The real humor of it is that he himself wrote a book 
about himself and called it “Ecce Homo.” He not only 
drew himself on a wall but painted himself on the 
heavens. 

“Thou shalt not” and “thou shalt” are interchange¬ 
able, or, at least, complementary. 

No man is free of this moralic curse. All have codes. 

“Yf lonesome ones of today, ye seceding ones, ye shall 
one day be a people: out of you who have chosen your¬ 
selves shall a chosen people arise—and out of it the 
Superman. 

'^Verily, a place of healing shall the earth become! 
And already is a new odor diffused around it, a salva¬ 
tion-bringing odor—and a new hope!’’ 

Here is the messianic Nietzsche unashamed. Here is 
Nietzsche the Jew—“chosen people”. Here is Nietzsche 
of the Christian-Marxian dream. 

The very essence of optimistic naivete. The cry for 
a messiah. 

Of course, Nietzsche would reply from his tomb, 
“A far different chosen people than was ever guessed 
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by mortal! A people beyond-good-and-evil, a people 
of strong giants, a demonic race!” 

Maybe. But I do not believe there ever will be such 
a people or such a time. And if there were, it would be 
as futile and as boresome as this or any other time ex¬ 
cept to the few who have the aesthetic or warrior 
(master-warrior) outlet. 

This dream is Nietzsche’s substitute for a God (nearly 
all atheists — except Buddha — are naive optimists). 
They believe in Man, Science, Progress, or some other 
fiddle-faddle. 

It might be said of Nietzsche as Rene Quinton, said 
of himself: 

“The malady that I carry in me is the love of human 
beings!” 

And with Nietzsche, as with Quinton, this “malady”, 
this love of man is demonic. 

Let me reveal a secret that only a few have dared to 
confront: God is always demon-worship. Always a 
personification of the unhuman, inhuman, of Nature, 
the predatory and power-willing ego. 

The constant historical and psychological transfor¬ 
mation of demons into God and God into demons would 
make a great book. 

The world is compelled to worship a cosmic demon 
because the achievement of the demonic is our dearest, 
deepest dream. 

(“I set out to find God and found the Devil,” said 
Strindberg.) 

There was, in fine, a demonic, mystic Nietzsche. And 
it is recorded in that greatest prose-poem of all time, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” This mighty work will last 
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as long as any Bible. It will be the treasure of “all 
and none.” 

Nietzsche and Marx have this in common: both were 
messianic; both believed in Man; both divinized Man; 
both were under the spell of the superstition of the 
Future and Progress; both loved Man in the abstract. 

They part company in the antithesis of the Spontan¬ 
eous and the Automatic. Individualist and Collectivist 
stand at Armageddon in "Zarathustra” and “Das Kapi- 
tal.” The latter is sheer rubbish from end to end. 

Jesus and Marx divinized the servant-type. Nietzsche 
glorified the master-type. Nietzsche will survive Marx 
because every servant dreams of being a master, and no 
master wants to be a servant. It is the psychologist 
opposed to the idealist. 

Both Nietzsche and Marx were idealists. But, in the 
long run, Nietzsche’s ideal was diametrically opposed 
to Marx’s. 

They unite again in the instinct of will-to-power. 
Marx was a believer in collective will-to-power, Nie¬ 
tzsche in individual will-to-power. Marx is noosed in 
Nietzsche’s formula, as everything must be. 

Both, however, again, brought an end to the Christian 
era, Marx by continuing it in the manner that Chris¬ 
tianity continued Judaism, Nietzsche by his doctrine of 
master-morality. 

The above quotation from “Zarathustra” is one of the 
fine weaknesses of Nietzsche: he was still the parasite of 
Hope. 
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Nietzsche’s ghastly gayety is rooted in fear. This is a 
form of the Christian’s fear—the fear of annihilation. 
All loud affirmation of Life is a form of fear. 

There is a transplantation of Judaism and Christianity 
in Nietzsche. He believed he was a Messiah. He had a 
Mission and a Message complex. 

His will-to-suffer, his will-to-cruelty and the doc¬ 
trine of renunciation of Christianity (chastity, poverty 
and obedience) are the same at the bottom. There is 
a change of masks—that’s all. Jesus and Nietzsche meet 
at more points than they part. 

The Kingdom of Heaven and the Superman—"life 
eternally surpassing itself”—are of the same wish-root. 

Why is Life better than Death? In what way is the 
Eternal Annihilation of Schopenhauer and Buddha su¬ 
perior to Nietzsche’s divinization of Life? 

There is a strong resemblance between "the Life 
Eternal” of Christian jargon and the never-ending 
Will-to-More-Life of Nietzsche. 

The Will-to-Power of Nietzsche is the very essence of 
Christianity, as it is of everything else. Whether it is 
conceived spiritually or temporally is of no consequence. 

The "cruelty” of Nietzsche and of Christianity— 
cruelty to one’s self and cruelty to others (Jesus’ leave 
your mother and family and follow my command) — 
is almost identical. 

The "transvaluation of values” is a grandiose term 
that merely means a change of tactics in the universal 
aspiration to power. Values are changed only in the 
heads of poets and philosophers. 

So far as the masses go, there can never be a "trans¬ 
valuation of values.” They are fixed for all time. They 
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are slave-values, and no one can change materially this 
biological fact. 

“Transvaluation of values” is for the few master¬ 
minds in all times. It is individual. But even these 
master-minds are one with the slaves: will-to-power. 
There is no other value; hence there can be no real 
transvaluation. Christian humility, altruism, etc., are 
will-to-power, but no one practices them. 

What are these Nietzschean “life-values”? Energy, 
strength, vigor, dominance, mastery. But what is there 
new here? They were, under various guises, always the 
universal values. If you believe the way to Nirvana is 
easy, try to live the life of a Buddha or a yogi! It will 
require all the Nietzschean values plus. The conscious 
affirmation and denial of Life require precisely the same 
virtues. 

“Life should perpetually seek to surpass itself,” com¬ 
mands Nietzsche. Why? For what purpose? Is this 
“surpassing itself” anything but aimless change? This 
perpetual demand of Nietzsche that life must always 
surpass itself is the aspiration to “Godhood,” to “the 
God-Head,” under another form. If it gives Buddha 
and Schopenhauer as profound a pleasure to “deny life” 
(which cannot be done!) as it does to Nietzsche or 
Rabelais to “affirm life,” then wherein lies the super¬ 
iority of the Nietzschean teachings? 

Why should Life be glorified? Is not this the “glory 
of God” command in another form? 

Nietzsche’s “will-to-gayety,” “will-to-joy,” “will-to 
power” are merely another form of the Christian Glad 
Tidings. 
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The prophet and writer in Nietzsche are straight out 
of the Old Testament. He is of the strain of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, King David and Jesus. He is an Old 
Testament Jew transposed to a modern sensibility. He 
is par excellence the Puritan. He is in no sense Greek. 
He is Oriental. 

His "funeral of God” is somewhat pathetic, for he 
has resurrected Jehovah under the name of the Super¬ 
man. "Sacrifices” are demanded in the name of the 
Superman. Here is the God of the Old Testament 
again. 

He stunned the bourgeoisie with the announcement 
of "the death of God,” but he immediately flew to the 
worship (for Nietzsche was essentially mystical, re¬ 
ligious and messianic) of another God, another idol, 
which he variously called Life, Will-to-Power, the 
Superman, Eternity, the Eternal Return and the Bridge. 

No abstract doctrine (whether called Pagan Philos¬ 
ophy, Christianity, Buddhism, Democracy, Commun¬ 
ism, Fascism or Coueism) ever has any vital effect on 
the masses of men. They remain mental slaves (as, in¬ 
deed, do most of their "masters”), whether pagan or 
Christian, with two never-changing cries: "Fill my 
belly!” and "Give me a woman!” These are their eter¬ 
nal values — physical hunger — and all their will-to 
power is to attain these two things — and finanacial 
security. 

"We master minds”—this phrase of Nietzsche’s (and 
I have often used it myself) contains a great deal of 
humbug. These master-mind values are higher sublima- 
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tions of mass-instincts, of slave-values — for we are all 
slaves, lacking any kind of freedom whatsoever. The 
single thing that the "master minds” have achieved 
has been Art with the concomitant Spectacular Vision. 
The political "master mind” is an absolute slave to mass- 
values. When he ceases to be so he is overthrown or 
assassinated. "We master minds” are generally master 
of nothing, not even of ourselves. 

Nietzsche denounces over and over "the blasphemers 
of Life.” Here is the Godolept in another form. And 
why shouldn’t I blaspheme against Life? Whence this 
doctrine of the "sacredness of Life”? Nietzsche’s "sa¬ 
credness of Life” is "for the Glory of God” in another 
form. 

As Christianity is nothing but a sublimation of Ju¬ 
daism and Plato, so Nietzsche continues the sublimation 
under the banner of the Will-to-Power, the Superman 
and the Sacredness of Earth Life. It is a transposition 
of the Platonic Ideas and the Kingdom of Heaven by 
one of the greatest poets and psychologists that ever 
lived—a man who lived the "good Christian life,” a 
man more puritanical than the eating, drinking and 
roystering Jesus, and a man whose doctrine more nearly 
resembles the asceticism of Saint Anthony and many of 
the Christian Fathers than it does either of those two 
greater and more daring transvaluers of values—^Bud¬ 
dha on the side of absolute Nihilism and Frangois 
Rabelais on the side of pagan Earth values. 

But let no one mistake my criticism for disparage¬ 
ment! Nietzsche is the greatest psychologist of all time, 
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one of the greatest poets who have ever lived, one of 
the master-stylists of world-literature, one of the Six 
Colossi of Thought, the incarnation of all militant Indi¬ 
vidualists that have been and the protagonist of those 
to come—a sublimely beautiful soul whose like we shall 
probably not see again. 
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FOREWORD 

Book No. 11, ‘‘BROKEN IMAGES”, contains chap¬ 
ters from my larger book of the same name. 

"Demos” and ‘‘In Praise of God” have never before 
been printed in any form. "The Dynamiters” was 
printed in "The Thinker”, "From the Cusp of the 
Moon” in "The International”, "My Hypocrite Brother” 
and "The Necessity for Human Ignorance” in "Reedy’s 
Mirror”. They have been considerably revised. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are 
my ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that 
these ideas must take from you peace of mind and re¬ 
pose, if in these ideas that I sow I should see the germs 
of bloody wars and even the cause of the ruins of many 
generations, I would nevertheless continue to spread 
them. It is neither for the love of you nor even for the 
love of truth that I express what I think. No — I sing! 
I sing because I am a singer. If I use you in this way, 
it is because I have need of your ears! —Max Stirner. 

What kind of truth is this which is true on one side 

of a mountain and false on the other?.I write of 

nothing but nothingness itself. — Montaigne. 

I am Doubt, and I stand on the threshold of every 
room in your House of Certainties .—Benjamin De- 
Casseres. 




THE DYNAMITERS 


Satire is a giant wasp playing in and out of the mouth 
of an ass. It is a poisoned poignard plunged into the 
heart of Seriousness. It is the humor which crucifies. 
It is a Medusa with mischief in her eye. It is part Puck 
and part Mephistopheles; and it is sometimes Isaiah, and 
its nature is not a stranger to the Neronic taint. 

Satire is the human mind at the very apex of alert¬ 
ness, the very climax of wide-awakeness. It is the very 
eyeball of Comprehension and its look is thaumaturgic. 
What was sublime becomes grotesque, what was digni¬ 
fied becomes ridiculous. Titans shrivel to dwarfs. Gods 
and Caesars wilt and crumble in the dust. Dogmas 
vanish like puff-balls. Pride cracks into a silly cackle, 
and Prudery has not where to hide her nakedness. 

Great satirists are as rare as great poets. The laughter 
that slays and the image that creates are twin-born. 

Satire in Moliere is a heady wine, in Juvenal it is a 
knout, in Cervantes a magical tear, in Rabelais a brazen 
guffaw, in Strindberg a syringe of vitriol, in Swift it is 
a Fury, in Aristophanes a murderous sleet that slit the 
faces of gods and men, in Voltaire it is a bomb, in 
Anatole France it is a Gallic chuckle. 



Satire is primarily the enemy of the sentimental and 
romantic, those elaborate poses of the human. It rubs 
the buckram off of our attitudes and skips our deckle- 
edged mannerisms to peer inside at the reading matter. 

Pose is orthodox, instinctive. Satire is always hetero¬ 
dox, conscious; a single epithet may turn a Goliath into 
a dwarf. 

Ridicule, the brigand, strips even the gods of their 
peacock plumes and leaves them to strut in their polar 
skies undone and diswrapt. 

The frigid smile of disbelief has jostled many a Mal- 
volio out of his reeking complacency. Ridicule is sani¬ 
tary. The unleavened smile of irony redeems. The pro¬ 
fane hand of satire — dirty, knotted, oil-stained from 
examining the cogs and fly-wheels in the dugs of the 
human soul — rips from its mouldy sockets the rotting 
vegetation of romanticism and forces into the gullets of 
sentimentalists a rending purgative. 

The satirist has a nose that is a spy and an eye that 
is an X-ray. His passion for proportion is deadly. He 
understands the inane taciturnity of the Sphinx and 
knows that the veil of Isis is merely Death’s drop-cur¬ 
tain. 

He is a moralist — that is, a destroyer, a breaker of 
moulds, a be-spatterer of images. 

He has the sincerity of Lucifer and the daring of 
Cain. Standing on the Earth with his long dusting¬ 
brush, he brushes the painted mirages of "constructive 
idealism” off the face of the heavens like a housemaid 
brushes away a pastel. 

He routs the world out of its cozy corners and warms 
his heart under the pole star. 
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Satire, psychologically, is composite. Its elements are 
moral rage, contempt, cruelty, scepticism, will-to- 
power, a reversed idealism and extreme sensitiveness. 
It is often only the malicious mask of failure, a kind 
of frozen anger. It is the crystal armor that the hyper¬ 
sensitive wears. It is the scintillating mica of a broken 
dream. 

It is a cold diamond on the finger of Scorn engrav¬ 
ing an epitaph on the glass houses of human folly. 

This psychologic amalgam, fusion of vapors from a 
myriad emotional vats, acts differently on different 
sensibilities. 

Juvenal’s skull was a nest of tarantulas. His deadly 
knife cut away the fat of pretence and exhibited the 
bare ribs of Rome. He embalmed a world in acid. He 
was Nemesis-Ideal. The psychological necessity of the 
appearance of Jesus at the moment when he arrived is 
irrefutably proven by the fact that Juvenal was his 
contemporary. 

Juvenal was an idealist, a descendant of Isaiah and a 
distant ancestor of Octave Mirbeau. 

In Juvenal’s time the Comedy was what it has always 
been. Sham is enthroned and the pharisee stands on 
the outposts of success. His satires are giant magnifiers 
wherein Reality, hopeless, implacable, sinister Reality, 
lies stark to the sight. A world of parasites, panders 
and skulkers. 

Rome is a rotting corpse that lies germinating under 
the withering sunlight of Juvenal’s brain. 

Every sentence is a pike on which is rammed a human 
head. 
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After twenty centuries he is ultra-modern, a start¬ 
ling demonstration of the consanguinity of all over¬ 
civilized epochs. Like Carlyle, Juvenal' was a satirist 
because he was a moralist. 

Aristophanes and Juvenal were poles apart. Aris¬ 
tophanes’ immortal smile had something of a joyous 
satanism in its play over men. His irony stood upon 
the elder peaks of thought, where he, the laughing 
Nimrod, could wring the necks of eagles. 

He mocks with the mockery of the gods. His mind 
sepulchred a thousand ruined hierophants of myth. 
Socrates lies petrified in his gleaming spite. If he was 
one of the murderers of Socrates it is quite conceivable 
that he never experienced remorse. 

The satiric spirit picked out in Aristophanes what 
was most inhuman in the man and made him the Cain 
of comic writers. It was Heine who called God a "ce¬ 
lestial Aristophanes". His thunders were capped with 
Arctic ice. In the universe of art Aristophanes is the 
full moon, the frozen sneer rising on the sundown of 
Greek philosophy. 

Destroy all books, but leave us "Don Quixote”! It 
is Alpha and Omega. It tells all. It is the Epic of Man. 

Cervantes was the supreme ironist of all time — 
greater than Aristophanes, greater than Rabelais greater 
than Swift. 

"Don Quixote" is the comic Oedipus Rex. The shim¬ 
mer of all the tears of man had condensed in the light 
of Cervantes’ eyes — and it was not unlike a smile. 

His book is the danse macabre of Ideals. It is the tale 
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of the starved Heart that migrates to the Brain and 
spins its Cockaynes and Elysiums on the air. It is the 
saga of the race. It is the legend repeated for all future 
time of man’s adventure in that hell which we call 
Reality. 

Its metaphysics is one’s self — the elemental illusion. 
Its moral is, What is not absurd is not true. Rosinante 
is the nag we all bestraddle. The skinny, shivering 
bareness of Reality we thicken and hide with the feath¬ 
ers of Hope. 

The divine frivolity of Cervantes! His starlit mock¬ 
eries! The whipped waters of his magical fancy! 

"Don Quixote” is a thing done once for all time, and 
those who lived before Cervantes’ birth lived without 
mirrors. The Knight of La Mancha riding furiously in 
the wake of half-remembered images, the Troubadour 
of the Ideal singing his passionate songs to the eternal 
Jezebel-Dulcinea, the mournful eye of the Seeker 
bruised and blackened by muscled Circumstance — 
that is all of life, all of you and me, ridiculous earth- 
gods flourishing paper swords. 

"Don Quixote” is the human mind rubbing the 
dreams out of its eyes. 

A javelin from the quiver of an immedicable bitter¬ 
ness — a javelin that smoked in its passionate flight 
toward its throbbing target, the human heart: that is 
the satire of Jonathan Swift. 

In the sunlight he hollowed a monstrous hole, and 
packed the race into it. His genius was like a black mist 
rent by a thousand lightning strokes. The north wind 
had pierced him to the marrow. 
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Man, exiled from the uterus, the huntsman of a 
grave, was the Dismal Vision. Man, the palace with the 
dungeon at the top, was to Swift merely an obscene ac¬ 
cident whose heart was the parade-ground of all the 
villainies of life. 

He is the satirist of satirists. His art is the most per¬ 
fect. He is so great that he has to hide himself behind 
triple veils. His misanthropic passion is so deadly, his 
scorn of the race so overwhelming, that he invents a 
comic narrative while he puts us to death. 

Behind his books stands a diabolist, a baffled Fury, a 
glittering Eye whose lights are frozen hells. 

Swift was the Dante of satirists. 

Moliere conceived in the living flesh; the satiric spirit 
in him pulsates with the life of everyday. He undresses 
society and exposes its comical nakedness. But his eyes 
droop forgivingly. 

He was a riant Ibsen. He unmasks Convention, 
scolds Hypocrisy, castigates Insincerity with the enor¬ 
mous reservation of his incurable humanity. His satire 
ridicules, but never condemns. He was the spiritual 
father of Thackeray. 

Tartuffe, Dandin, Don Juan — society is at fault. 
Social usage and social necessity are the criminals — and 
you cannot indict an abstraction. 

Moliere’s touch is as sure as Shakespeare’s, and as im¬ 
personal. The brute granite of Circumstance is his 
metaphysic; Man turning topsy-turvy on the slippery 
pavements of the contingent. 

Well, let us smile! Light, negligent, mischievous, his 
misanthropy flowed from red corpuscles. He is the soul 
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of the concrete. The sweet alloy of earth is in all he 
created. What his characters lose in infinite sweep they 
gain in clarity, suppleness, familiarity. 

Moliere was the golden bee of literature. 

Poets pay their debts in stars and are paid in worm¬ 
wood. This is true of Heinrich Heine, whose irony 
slashed the entrails of German complacency. 

His was a colossal head diademed by a thousand blaz¬ 
ing contradictions. His satire was born of a gigantic 
internal strife. Many of his poems begin with the song 
of the nightingale and end with the hiss of the serpent. 

He pedestailed dreams of alabaster on blocks of eb¬ 
ony. He was a monastic sybarite, a connoiseur of flagel¬ 
lations. Eternal fermentation and recrudescence of the 
Ideal. Sudden, inexplicable tears that turned to streams 
of acid on his cheek. 

From his violin he struck a maddening-mournful 
note while leaning over that gigantic trough — the 
grave. He wept like Lucifer; he mocked like God. In 
the nuptial bed of his ideas lay Aphrodite and Spinoza. 

He was born in Zion and was christened on the slopes 
of Parnassus. 

He was the pixy of ironists, a sentimental imp. He 
was half Hamlet, half Pierrot. 

In his pages everything vibrates, everything quivers, 
sings and stings. He wrote with phosphorus. Glimmer 
and gleam and infernal twilights. Whirling fireflies 
pricking the dark of an unquenchable melancholy. 

He was an Orestes pursued by the demons of the 
comic, for there is a laughter that is fatal and a smile 
that slays him unto whom it is born. And Heine had 
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that dreadful dower. His wit was tragic. He himself 
played jester to his discrowned ideals. 

His brain collided with his heart, and there flashed 
forth the bolt of laughter that killed him. 

How well and how sanely the satirists are hated by 
Conformity, that Goliath who is a eunuch! 

Voltaire blew out the lights of a thousand fagots and 
ripped the earlaps from Belief. Byron’s fist of iron, like 
a murderous club, split the skull of British conformity. 
Victor Hugo quartered kings and popes on his steeds 
hurtling through empyrean heights. Ibsen had knuckles 
of steel. Thomas Hardy’s irony and satire indict Life 
itself. Rabelais was God’s belly-laugh. 

With Juvenal, Aristophanes, Swift, Cervantes, Mol- 
iere, Heine and Anatole France, they are cleansers and 
regenerators. They traffic in gods, they retail thrones, 
they are the auctioneers of ancient diadems and "mod¬ 
ern” shams. 

The Satirist is the supreme witness of Life. 
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FROM THE CUSP OF THE MOON 


PRESTISSIMO. 

Every method of reaching God has been exhausted. 
All the roads to Heaven are heaned with the dead, and 
their stench poisons the ether of pure thought. 

The Ideas of Plato, the conversion of Tolstoy, the 
penance of St. Augustine, the spiritual coquettishness 
of St. Theresa, the monstrous levity of Nirvana — 
what next? 

Is there an absurdity, an obscenity, a monstrosity 
that the Immanent Apprehension has not beheld? 

Let us mount! Let us mount! Let us ride to the 
zenith of apprehension — from the cusp of the Moon! 
from the cusp of the Moon! 

SPIRITOSO. 

Fatalism is innocence. No one can be "guilty” who 
believes in Destiny. No one can be accountable who re¬ 
jects the idea of free-will. 

It is this commonplace of philosophy, this trite truth, 
this threadbare thought that has nowhere to lay its 
head. It is the self-evident from all time that is looked 
on askance. 
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Give us this day our daily lie. And it is well. ‘'Back 
to Rome!” — of which Communism is only a substi¬ 
tute — is an eternal cry. 

The planet sweats and grunts around the ecliptic 
and is now in its, say, five-hundred millionth year. 

And we Apperceptive Ironists sit on the cusp of the 
Moon, our legs dangling in space, like bad boys play¬ 
ing hookey in order to watch a baseball game from a 
roof. 

Here indeed is sport — from the cusp of the Moon! 
from the cusp of the Moon! 

RALLENTANDO. 

If there is an Intelligence behind all phenomena, that 
Intelligence, possessing a different kind of Reason, is in 
relation to our intelligence irrational. 

All the irony of life springs from faith — the belief 
that "God” is rational, or that there is "Reason at the 
heart of things.” 

But each thing, or series of things, or group of things, 
may have a reason of its own and yet be irrational re¬ 
lated to another mode of reasoning. 

And an infinite series of reasoning planes may exist 
from the moneron to God; each legitimate relatively, 
but all, including the God-plane, irrational and stupid 
considered in their entirety — from the cusp of the 
Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 

LEGATO. 

Memory is dependent on time. 

God, being infinite and eternal, can have no memory. 
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Therefore of man he can know nothing, as we exist 
in time and space. 

Let the Immanent Apprehension re-create him —■ 
from the cusp of the Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 

CRESCENDO. 

The Absolute is an abstraction seen through and in¬ 
terpreted by a temperament. 

It is an idea that has become a feeling or a feeling that 
has become an idea which dominates and absorbs every 
other idea and feeling. 

The Absolute is a generalized root-feeling or a gen¬ 
eralized root-idea which is applied to every fact pre¬ 
sented to consciousness. 

It is a limitless atmosphere in which facts sparkle 
like stars. 

The Absolute being thus an abstraction created by 
the heart and brain, a temperamental generalization, it 
can never be anything but anthropomorphic, relative, 
a perpetual protean incarnation. 

The absorbing passion of each will create an Absolute, 
just as the dominant dream of each will create a para¬ 
dise. 

The Greeks personified their generalizations. Judaism 
and Christianity generalized their personifications. 

The Absolute is egocentric. St. Theresa made it the 
imageless immensity of her darling longing. Tolstoy 
abstracted it from his fatigue. As Ideas were Plato’s 
passion, he made of them his Absolutes. 

The Absolute is a telescope through which one sees 
— one’s self! —from the cusp of the Moon! from the 
cusp of the Moon! 
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CON FURIA 


The illusion of the abolition of time comes to pass in 
two states: the sexual act at its climax and religious 
ecstasy that "absorbs itself in God.” 

Plotinus, who declared that three times in his life he 
had united with God, had really performed an act of 
internal coition — such as probably happened to the 
Virgin Mary — from the cusp of the Moon! from the 
cusp of the Moon! 

ALLA CAPELLA. 

A sudden convergence of all the forces of conscious¬ 
ness to a single point — the very retina of Apprehen¬ 
sion. 

One’s mind has then the power of a monstrous X- 
ray. 

This was Plotinus’ "union with God” — from the 
cusp of the Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 

CAPRICCIOSO. 

We are the measure of all things that we see; but we, 
in turn, are measured by the things we do not see. 

Each is the centre of the universe, but the universe it¬ 
self is only a centre of other uncountable universes. 

The egocentricity of the human mind is both true 
and false at the same time. In the Infinite there are 
nothing but centres—'endless isles of consciousness 
surrounded by optical illusions. 

Everything we know repeats this law, and from it 
flows all the jargon of metaphysics and practical life — 
from the cusp of the Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 
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MAESTOSO. 

There is a movable centre of consciousness, a point of 
power. 

All differences in the comprehension of men flow 
from the position of this centre. 

Where is the centre of population of the soul? Geni¬ 
tals, stomach, heart, brain, or in the super-sight? 

The centre of my consciousness determines my grade 
in the Invisible Hierarchies. 

Multiple personality is caused by multiple centres of 
consciousness. 

All power resides in the immobilization of the domi¬ 
nant centre; a central sun of purpose around which the 
rest of the mental and bodily sidereal system dances at¬ 
tendance— from the cusp of the Moon! from the cusp 
of the Moon! 


OBBLIGATO. 

Abstraction is the disincorporation of number. 

It removes the dikes of matter that impound each 
particular object and weds water to water until there is 
a flowing, infinite ocean — the Idea — from the cusp 
of the Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 

VELOCE. 

There is one single minute of complete self-realiza¬ 
tion which is forever receding as we approach it. 

If we could possess that One Minute we could do 
without God, immortality and eternity. We should Be, 
and the Becoming would cease — from the cusp of the 
Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 
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PIZZICATO. 


The pessimist is greater than life. He soars over con¬ 
sciousness itself. His vision of life is a super-synthetic 
flight wherein all "progress” is dissolved and dissociated 
into aimless motion and the immanent absurdity of life 
within the scope of three dimensions is caricatured in 
his irony. 

Every intellectual pessimist is an ironist. Religious 
pessimists, such as Christ, a Kempis and Tolstoy, are 
mythical progressists. 

Optimism is a good day-to-day philosophy; but it has 
no vision, no after-sight. Optimism is always practical 
and believes in rewards — a happy mental state or a 
"union with God.” 

Both optimism and pessimism may exist side by side 
in the same mind. 

Optimism is instinct; pessimism is intellect — and 
there is no conflict. 

For truth is in nowise more valuable than error or 
illusion; in fact, for practical purposes, truth has very 
little value. The lie, illusion, the mask is all-important. 

In order to act it is first necessary to believe in the 
act, its effectiveness, its wisdom and its permanent val¬ 
ue. In order to go on living it is necessary to believe in 
living, to be an optimist. 

One may feel all this, feel the joy of living, of act¬ 
ing, of overcoming, even smile at his failures, and yet 
in the greater vision see the uselessness and stupidity 
of it all. 

Life is not worth living as a whole; but each separate 
sensation is worth experiencing. 
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Life is worth living if only to perceive those vast 
horizons that the pessimist-ironist makes his own. 

Optimism is a satire on life; pessimism is life’s satire 
on itself. 

Great is he who can use life and disdain it simultan¬ 
eously— from the cusp of the Moon! from the cusp of 
the Moon! 


MODEKATO. 

No one can believe in anything through the intellect. 
The root of all belief is in the heart, the stomach, the 
genitals or the pocket. Belief is always a "special in¬ 
terest.” 

To reason out one’s belief — that is a contradiction 
in terms. A judgment for or against a thing is an 
abasement of comprehension. 

The highest aspiration is the aspiration to be free of 
faith, to be free of belief, to be free of opinion, to be 
free of the "special interests”. 

Mankind has hitherto — and probably always will — 
confounded "love” and "possession”. The two stand 
at opposite poles. 

Comprehension alone knows the meaning of that 
sublime word, love. Only comprehension can raise love 
to the infinite. 

Possession mutilates. Possession is a form of hate. A 
plucked flower is a dead flower. 

In the Garden of the World, Belief is a vandal. It 
can never really love because it really never sees. Its 
gesture is always selfish in its lowest sense. 

Not that renunciation of action is great in itself. Re- 
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nunciation means nothing. One may act and not be¬ 
lieve in his act. This is the superb irony of fantastics 
like Stendhal. 

To act for the sake of adding to the irony of exis¬ 
tence; to act in order to add to the universal Make- 
Believe; to act insincerely and with the eye of Appre¬ 
hension riveted on the act — that is the apotheosis of 
living which few attain — from the cusp of the Moon! 
from the cusp of the Moon! 

AFFETTUOSO. 

All thought — philosophical or poetical — exists first 
as sperm. 

Its second stage is the emotional stage; its third is 
thought. 

The genitals, the heart and the brain — they are the 
trinity of the individual world, the three in one. The 
process of transformation is a sublime mystery, the 
mystery of exfoliation, the rpystery of a latency be¬ 
coming a material object or a mental image and passing 
from a state of infinite potentiality to a state of finite¬ 
ness. 

A child is born of a man and a woman; but a giant 
abstraction, a wonderful vision, a sudden geyser-like 
exaltation of consciousness in the brain is a virginal 
birth. 

And that is the secret of godoleptics. The genera¬ 
tive fluid flowers in the brain and they live intoxicated 
in a boundless flood of conscious, radiant sperm. 

The virginal and the continent bathe in the Presence 
— from the cusp of the Moon! from the cusp of the 
Moon! 
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FANFARE AND APOTHEOSIS. 

The greatest men are those who add another mystery 
to life — those poets, seers, prophets and sceptics who 
pull to pieces all those dismal “truths” woven by logi¬ 
cians and Gradgrinds. 

Without the sense of mystery there is no inspiration. 

Every age has its great rediscoverer and reannouncer 
of Mystery. 

All knowledge stales. The commonplace, the trite, 
the hackneyed, has its hierarchies. 

There is only one antidote to boredom among those 
who see and those who do not see — it is Mystery. 

Had I the power I would destroy all that man has 
won in the mental and material worlds and set him 
back in the mud with Caliban, preserving in him but 
one sense — the Sense of Mystery, so that he could be¬ 
hold the glamor of his evolving — from the cusp of the 
Moon! from the cusp of the Moon! 
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DEMOS: CREATIVE STUPIDITY 


Stupidity is the genius of the human race. 

Mass-thought, mass-activity, mass-vision, mass-as¬ 
piration lack intelligence, comprehension, foresight, 
penetration or competence. 

If these latter qualities were mass-gifts mankind 
wouldn’t last over-night. Men would devour one an¬ 
other. Instead of out-dumbing one another, as they do 
now in the universal game of competitive stupidity, 
they would out-smart one another, ending in continu¬ 
ous individual as well as racial butcheries. 

Nature in her mysterious design of prolific perpet¬ 
uation uses the average and the sub-average to carry 
on her work. She drugs, stupefies and blunts the mass- 
brain with common-sense, which is the glorified name 
of mass-stupidity. 

Human stupidity seems to me as necessary as the 
law of gravitation or any of the other hard-and-fast 
mechanistic laws that rule us. 

Stupidity is slothfully dynamic, creative, and pro¬ 
duces a vast and ever-varying spectacle for the eye and 
brain of Intelligence, for the few beings scattered over 
the Earth who have uncommon-sense, penetration, 
comprehension and super-vision. 
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There is a subtle wisdom in this universal stupidity, 
sometimes changeable in quality but never changeable 
in quantity. And, like all forms of wisdom, it derives 
from the instinct of self-preservation (and its mother. 
Fear). 

This union of common thought, of common motives, 
of common slavishness to tradition and ancient pat¬ 
terns of aspiration which are the primal elements in 
Stupidity is the defence-mechanism of the eternal, 
earth-vomited herd against outlaw thoughts, against 
the hungry and fearless Curiosity that roams around the 
night-fires of the race, all huddled together against the 
common enemy. Change. 

God, Nature and Man are immanently lazy. The 
whole natural universe carries on its face an air of 
lazy stupidity. Nothing varies much in the lifetime of 
an individual. Fundamentally, nothing varies much 
within the historical memory of man. Stories of great 
changes — geological, economical, cosmical and reli¬ 
gious — are always mythical. 

God and Nature seem to be so lazy, to enjoy their 
repetitious stupidity so much, that they, shamefacedly, 
hide as in a cloud all records of violent and vital 
changes. As Victor Hugo says in one of his great 
poems, "Zoilus,” everything is repeated ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam. A sleepiness, a vast drowsiness seems to 
permeate the suns, the planets, the Earth, man and his¬ 
tory. 

Two words are written over everything, written in 
everything: Average, Kepetition. Life seems sometimes 
very near stagnation. 
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Among humans it is just in this margin between 
near-stagnation and total stagnation that surge the dy¬ 
namic and creative tides. 

The whole of the history of mankind is an exhibition 
of creative stupidity, and the evolution of man is the 
evolution of stupidity which, by some sort of magic, 
lifts him up a little higher in consciousness, awareness 
and bodily comfort than he was before. 

There isn’t an ounce of conscious human intelli¬ 
gence or foresight visible in mass-history — it is all ani¬ 
mal or sub-animal intelligence, for certainly man in the 
mass cannot be compared to the fox or the lion. He is 
nearer the cow, the goose, the parrot, or the stupefy¬ 
ing, repetitious, changeless ant, bee and beaver. 

This vast mass is kept in movement by fear and hope, 
which are identical. 

There is no sense of direction whatever in the human 
race. It is the flight before Pain toward a Mirage. It 
is kept pretty well doped on the sex-lure and money- 
lure. It muddles, fumbles, stumbles and flounders 
through ages and epochs toward a better and higher 
material state in a manner that can only argue for the 
existence of a Demiurge of Stupidity that watches over 
the masses as the Devas and Daemons are said to watch 
over genius. 

As a futilitarian and cosmic pessimist, I am com¬ 
pelled in all honesty to admit that Man, conceived as a 
whole, is better off today than he was a thousand years 
ago. 

What do I mean by "better off”, by "advance”? I 
mean that more men on the planet are more "civilized” 
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than at any other time in the history of the globe with¬ 
in historical memory. 

Man is unhappier than he has ever been, but more 
human, more tolerant, more nearly idealistic and real¬ 
istic at the same time. But he is stupider than ever. His 
stupidity, like his "civilization” and unhappiness, is 
cumulative. He literally improves not through wisdom 
but through and because of his stupidity, which, as I 
said, is mass-wisdom. 

As the manners of the mass soften its brain seems 
to soften with it. As mankind grows more complex 
and "civilized” it grows more incompetent to manage 
its affairs, social and individual. Civilization thus holds 
the seeds of decay. Enlightenment always presages a 
Fall. 

There is no relation between competency and evolu¬ 
tion. 

I find everywhere — whether in business or in the 
empire of thought, whether among statesmen or among 
writers and artists — that the stupidest are the most 
competent, if by competency we mean the perfect ad¬ 
justment of means to ends. The unfittest in the highest 
sense are the fittest in the average sense. A dogged, 
numb-and-dumb stupidity will outpoint intelligence, 
penetration and genius. 

Stupidity is without foresight or hindsight. It is 
blunted action and thought. 

Stupidity can reason, but it is totally devoid of ima¬ 
gination. Mass-imagination must be injected into it 
from without. It has none of its own. This imagina¬ 
tion that comes from the outside is always injected by 
the Magicians of Stupidity, the heroes, the demagogues 
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and the fiat-luxers of the masses — Jesus, Moses, Ma¬ 
homet, Peter the Hermit, Karl Marx, Lenin, Mussolini, 
Hitler, Bryan; these Munchausens of the masses have a 
million names. They are all real magicians of creative 
stupidity. Nature brings them forth as real incarna¬ 
tions to raise the everlasting stupidity of the race from 
time to time out of its intolerable boredom into the 
momentary gleam of enchantment by Hope. 

That all these magicians of Stupidity are in the end 
cheats, failures, Tartarins, mirific liars is of no conse¬ 
quence, for, as I have said, the basic element of Stu¬ 
pidity is its blessed blindness, its lack of memory, re¬ 
sentment or growth (it moves, evolves, but never 
grows ). 

Nature has cunningly contrived to keep man a jack¬ 
ass. Comic Genius is God laughing at the Jackass. 

Genius is both rare and dangerous. Too much of it 
would upset normality. Stupidity senses the danger to 
itself in Genius. It, therefore, makes a pariah of it if it 
does not succeed in dragging it down to its own beaver- 
and-ant wisdom or driving it to suicide by suffering. 

What is called ‘‘progress” is Stupidity evolving nat¬ 
urally and normally to more various shapes of itself. 
Millions, for instance, call Communism a form of pro¬ 
gress. A cunning illusion of the Master Magician, who 
is hidden from us. Communism is, as a matter.of fact, 
the very culmination of man’s inherent and dynamic 
stupidity. 

The comic core of the matter lies in the fact that 
it is a tremendous retrogression and descent to first 
principles, to the social ideals of the bee, the beaver, 
the ant. Man believes he is going up when he is going 
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down and believes he is going down when he is going 
up. 

History is the burlesque show of Man the Jackass. 

Whatever he makes turns inside out and upside down. 
Life makes a monkey out of him. He has, sometimes, 
a dim feeling that this is so — then he becomes Mob 
and pounds the walls of his cell with his head. Or he 
breaks jail and kills and smashes all he can get at. 
This is Stupidity’s gleaming moment of genius when 
Man sees himself as he really is. 

But there is soon another hope-bauble. Down with 
the Bourbons! Long live Napoleon! — Down with the 
Czar. Long live Lenin! — Down with the Kaiser! Long 
live Hitler! Always a magician just around the cor¬ 
ner, children! 

Eternal Dummkopf! God will have it so. What can 
you do? For some incomprehensible reason the race 
must go on on a tiny star lost in space, and Stupidity is 
the motor that must keep it going. 

So clairvoyant in her economics is this Immanent 
Stupidity that she seldom, or never, allows men of 
genius or of extraordinary talent to become the rulers 
of nations. 

The world has been generally ruled from the begin¬ 
ning down to every head of every government in the 
world today by men and women who in brain-power, 
penetration, foresight, initiative and intelligence are not 
far above the village idiot. 

The human race wants perfect portraits, taken from 
many angles, of itself to worship, revere or respect, and 
it gets them — from the grandiose Stupidarians who 
ruled ancient India, the Orient and the paranoiac des- 
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ert tribes of the Old Testament down to the present 
incumbents of democratic and collectivist thrones. 

The great exceptions of the past — an Alexander the 
Great, a Marcus Aurelius, a Napoleon — have been im¬ 
posed on the mass from without. Forms of govern¬ 
ment the most remotely removed from democratic 
forms are apt to raise up men who are least like the 
masses, superimpositions instead of incarnations. But 
even these aristocratic and autocratic forms cannot es¬ 
cape the leaven of the mass and the profound law of 
evolving and stabilizing stupidity. 

The proof of this lies in the facts: nearly all the 
rulers of England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
China, Norway, Sweden and the United States of 
America have been stupid, spineless vulgarians dressed 
up, prinked and preened to look and act like super¬ 
men. 

Every nation in history can count its real statesmen 
on the fingers of one hand. A great statesman is always 
anti-mass. What the eternal groundling loves and wor¬ 
ships is the politician, the manipulator and magician of 
its own stupidities. 

It follows from this — that is, that stupidity is 
both a metaphysic and an ideal of the human race, that 
it is the soul of common-sense, that it is the dynamic 
Average, the dumb and sightless moving equilibrium 
which keeps all things in their place, that it is the very 
Holy Ghost of mass-movement and their rulers — it 
follows that democracy is the highest form of working 
stupidity, the very flowering of stupidity, because it 
dominates, controls and fills to the brim every alley and 
channel of life. 
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Democracy is the Jackass become oracle. It is Stu¬ 
pidity beatified. 

In a democracy all the final obstacles that confront 
mass-blindness are removed except the blindness. And 
so marvellous, so unconquerable is this inherent stu¬ 
pidity in its all-wisdom that man is made to appear to 
himself never more knowing, never more self-conscious, 
never more all-powerful than when he is stupidest. 

I am here not making any plea for or against demo¬ 
cracy, nor for or against the magical and spectacularly 
enchanting effects of stupidity as a working political 
and economic philosophy. I am, and expect to remain 
for the rest of my life, a radical democratic individual¬ 
ist. I believe in an evolving approximation to the Jeff- 
ersonian-Spencerian-Emersonian no-state. I believe only 
in the natural caste-system of intelligence and charac¬ 
ter. I believe that the individual is freest and happiest 
under the democratic-individualist state. I believe So¬ 
cialism and Communism to be as anti-democratic as an 
absolute monarchy. And I believe, lastly, in the demo¬ 
cratic-individualistic-competitive-capitalistic social sys¬ 
tem because it is the best breeding ground for a real 
aristocracy, an autonomous class of the self-reliant, free 
men and women, artists, poets, thinkers and creative 
idlers. 

In so far, then, as I believe that democracy is the 
very flower of stupidity working through social and 
economic forms, I believe also that it is the dungheap 
that has fertilized — and would continue to fertilize if 
left to evolve — the great anti-stupidarians, the Ber¬ 
serker Individual, unallied, untrammelled, unafraid. 
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Since the French and American Revolutions and the 
rise of Demos there has been more freedom, more por- 
gress in every field, more tolerance, more creative ac¬ 
tivity, more individual liberty and more and greater 
individuals — a roll of their names would make a book 

— than in all the centuries that preceded. The only 
rivals to this period in the history of the world are the 
so-called democracy of Athens and the nearly free 
Italian city-states of the Renaissance. 

I announce, then, this paradox as a truth: democracy, 
which is the very flowering of mass-genius, or mass- 
stupidity, is also the greatest stimulus to individual re¬ 
volt from the mass. In so far as stupidity functions 
freely and absolutely it produces its opposite: genius. 

"Democracy makes for a dead, average level that 
tends to pull the highest in the mass down to the level 
of the lowest in the mass.” 

This platitude is repeated over and over without con¬ 
tradiction. All facts are against it. Nothing in the 
history of the race has been so productive of variation, 
of almost a Babelian chaos of differences, nothing has 
produced so many antithetical and warring ideas and 
individuals in every field as democracy. 

Never in the history of the world have so many indi¬ 
viduals of genius and talent come stark and straight out 
of the dungheap of Demos — risen above the average 

— as have arisen since the Declaration of Independence 
and the Rights of Man were penned. 

This is what I mean by the dynamic and creative 
power of stupidity. These higher men have had no ef¬ 
fect, or very little effect, on the masses, although they 
have been the direct product of the freedom guaran- 
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teed to them by the blind heavings of this mass toward 
a Light which will never bathe it. It guarantees to its 
enemies — the superior man — what it is eternally for¬ 
bidden to enjoy itself: autonomous freedom and ego¬ 
istic expansion and activity. 

Mass-docility and stupidity never in all history ever 
reached such a degree of bovine enlightenment as in the 
United States of America, especially in post-war Amer¬ 
ica. 

Even more so than in England, stupidity seems in 
America actually to have risen to the domain of genius. 

From our Presidents down to the jackassiest man-in- 
the-street there is a form of waking and practical stu¬ 
pidity which confirms one of the celebrated aphorisms 
of Lao-Tsze, that the more bovine, mule-like and the 
dumber the masses and their rulers the nearer they at¬ 
tain the principle of utilitarian happiness. 

The tremendous results, the material hegemony of 
America, its soaring flight in fifty years from a second- 
rate power to world-dominance are the result of the 
perfect adaptation of the average American mind to 
the hog-calls of its magicians — its "statesmen” and 
politicians. 

Every President (with the exception of three), every 
Senator, every Representative, every Governor, every 
Mayor (with, of course, exceptions here and there) has 
been for one hundred and fifty years the perfect incar¬ 
nation of the unleavened mass of American stupidity, 
tempered by demagogic cunning. 

Every question, every problem that has ever con¬ 
fronted the country has been bungled, muddled, 
"beefed” and "gummed up”. And still we roll onward 
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to an unimaginably gorgeous and barbaric destiny. 
Creative and dynamic stupidity within historical mem¬ 
ory never achieved greater results with fewer spiritual 
or mental tools. 

The platforms of all our political parties since the 
foundation of the country read like bills-of-sale of 
Utopian estates. They are written by liars for a nation 
of country jakes. 

The inaugural addresses of our Presidents with their 
magical promises and miracle-cant, their claims of om¬ 
nipotence and omniscience, are swallowed by our peo¬ 
ple like the proclamations of a new Buddha. 

The consequence is that if larks and bottled beer do 
not fall from the heavens after one of these godkins 
becomes President he is blamed for every tetter that 
breaks out on the backsides of our babies. Famine, fog 
and stock panics, strikes, starvation and anthrax are 
all laid up against him, the miracle-man of the last 
campaign, now the bad witch-doctor of the national 
dumps. 

And our Presidents believe, or make believe they be¬ 
lieve, in this quasi-divinity with which the jakery has 
aureoled them. They call councils of wise-men and as¬ 
sistant witch-doctors to stop the panics, the floods, the 
fogs and the backside tetter. 

It all resembles so much the antics of kings, alchem¬ 
ists, astrologers and the groundlings of a thousand years 
ago that I sometimes wonder just what the word 
"progress” means. 

Creative and progressively differentiating stupidity 
is, however, the answer. 
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‘*MY HYPOCRITE BROTHER!” 

The epithet "hypocrite!” is generally applied by a 
hypocrite. Make-believe is the eternal Fact. Appear¬ 
ance, semblance, illusion, seduction, lying, constitute 
the elements of life. 

Emerson said God’s method is illusion and he spoke 
of life as a procession of "hypocritic days”. That is, 
the Life-Spirit itself is the primal make-believe, the 
protagonist of all hypocrites. Are we not created in its 
image? The "things are seldom what they seem” of the 
Gilbertian ballad should have read, “Things are never 
what they seem”. Duplicity is inherent in all move¬ 
ment, in all thought, in all human action. 

A study of history reveals a stupendous charlatan¬ 
ism. The study of religions reveals the inherent quack¬ 
ery of human belief. The history of human ideals is a 
history of pretence, fraud, self-hypnosis. 

Life is a passion for masks. Each of us desires to seem 
the thing he is not. It is a life-instinct. Hypocrisy 
whether conceived as Maya, the - goddess of illusion, 
whose work goes on forever and whose lies are sublime 
and transfigurating, or whether conceived as Chadband, 
who covers his feelers and snatchers with the parson’s 
white gloves, is the one unpunishable sin. Hypocrisy 
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spells success. Whether sublime or mean, it is the pri¬ 
mal element in the will-to-live. 

Hypocrisy comes from two Greek words, hypo 
(under) and krinomai (contend). It is a life-word. Its 
roots reach down into the heart of existence, which is 
combat, struggle, vengeance. The batteries that lie 
masked behind a smile and salutation, the humility that 
charms and puts to sleep, the impassive look that 
swarms with eyes — these are the higher forms of the 
arts of the primordial bushwhacking being, the prehis¬ 
toric man who lived by decoy and snare. Tartuffe is a 
descendant of Nimrod. Man nor animal nor army nor 
atom ever “fought in the open.” It is and always will 
be a “contending under.” Every act, every thought, 
every aspiration secretes itself in a Trojan horse before 
the obstacle to be scaled or the enemy to be conquered. 

The one thing needful to life is a lie. It is the vital 
requirement of the human being. Whenever an epoch 
comes to an end a great dreamer, religious, philosophi¬ 
cal, or humanitarian, rises up and invents the lie-ethical. 

This profound truth (the universal necessity for the 
lie) gives us the metaphysics of hypocrisy. The exter¬ 
nal world is other than it seems. It is a series of repre¬ 
sentations or images in the brain. The imagination col¬ 
ors the raw material impressions and sensations and 
builds up in that monstrous house of a billion scintillat¬ 
ing wonders — the brain — a world that does not ex¬ 
ist. We project it outside of us and go, eternally, 
toward it; but it recedes forever and forever, that New 
Jerusalem an arm’s length away, that hypocritical and 
smiling mirage of the perfidious Life-Spirit. 
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A malign and ancient seduction! A sublime, ironic 
Falsehood! The Spirit of Life the first hypocrite! 

In the struggle for existence as formulated by Dar¬ 
win hypocrisy is a condition of survival. The law of 
adaptation to environment, whether in the higher or 
lower forms of animal life, is a law dependent on flexi¬ 
bility. How quickly can we change? How quickly 
can we put away our previous selves and engender 
newer attitudes? Turncoat, Volte-face and Trimmer 
always survive in the struggle for existence. “When 
in Rome do as the Romans do” is not a proverb from 
Baedeker, but a physiological, sociological and psycho¬ 
logical law. To the degree that the individual urges 
his personality against the claims of the mass to that 
degree are his life and welfare threatened. 

In the monstrous process from the amoeba to man 
forms and intelligences have survived through cunning, 
which is the heart of hypocrisy, as the instinct to sur¬ 
vive at any price is its soul. 

The theory of sex-selection in Darwin which has 
played such a tremendous role in the evolution of life 
is an exposition, unconsciously, of sex-hypocrisy. The 
courtships of animals, birds and men do not differ in 
any manner. The whistle from the tree-top, the strut 
of the peacock, the clean collar and newly manicured 
fingernails of the lover, the piano lessons that the young 
girl receives all constitute part of that feigning and 
dissembling that cloak a raw fact. 

Before possession and before yielding the man and 
woman are always Janus-faced. Nature lards and fards 
to secure her end. After mating all masks are thrown 
off. The two sentimental hypocrites revert to a kind of 
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sincerity and baldness of speech. The Sunday finery 
is laid away in the chest. The animal world and human 
world put on jumpers and calico after attaining the end 
for which they were spawned. 

Hypocrisy in this field is a solemn sport. 

If the race is to persist (and there has never been a 
single reason why it should, but from Koheleth to 
Schopenhauer one could quote a thousand reasons why 
it should not), hypocrisy is as necessary as food; and 
whatever is necessary is "moral”. Hence hypocrisy is 
"moral” because it furthers the perpetuation of the 
species. 

To bring about chaos, disorganization and universal 
death it is only necessary for each individual, each na¬ 
tion, "to proclaim the truth from the housetops”. 
Truth is the one thing to be feared; truth is the one 
thing to be shunned. Truth is Medusa. It is the basilisk 
in the human heart: he who encounters its gaze dies. 
Let men drop their masks and look at one another in 
the face, let us pluck our thoughts naked and bleeding 
out of the voluptuous body of our deceits: society or 
the race could not last a day. Men play the hypocrite 
before themselves. They do not seek truth, but com¬ 
fort, happiness. 

To preserve the species an ideal must be kept for¬ 
ever dangling over its head. Men must never be left 
alone with the Real a minute. They must be lashed and 
scourged and knouted by the hierophants of idealism — 
Christs, Mahomets, Lenins — until they "look upward” 
and forever look upward. The idealist is the supreme 
hypocrite, the very beatification of the will-to-lie. No 
sooner has the dream of being something other than he 
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is entered the mind of a man than he spurns his real 
nature and begins to ape his fictitious ego. 

Who has ever satirized the unconscious hypocrisy of 
the Idealist like Cervantes in that book of books, "Don 
Quixote”? Can the sublime be satirized? Read "Don 
Quixote”. Is truth in the head or in the bowels? Read 
"Don Quixote.” 

O thou Idealist: Fragrant and immortal liar! Div¬ 
ine and aromatic hypocrite, from the zenith of thy fili¬ 
gree heaven scattering sweets from thy magical scent- 
bag! 

All the ills of civilization as it is constituted today 
and as it was constituted anciently flow from the hy¬ 
pocritical Ideal. The physical and mental organiza¬ 
tion of man is always trying to escape natural laws and 
straining to cross natural barriers and limits. 

"National Ideals” breed the patriotic hypocrite, the 
political hypocrite, the diplomatic hypocrite, the im¬ 
perialist hypocrite. All the nations of the world have 
disparate ideals — that is, masks to cover the preying, 
prowling jackel of racial pride. Buccaneers, looters, as¬ 
sassins at heart, they hide their motives behind their 
gold-embossed ensigns and ornamental insignias. Wear¬ 
ing the full regalia of the Ideal, they strut before one 
another, bowing solemnly — these pliant tools of a 
Satanic god! 

Hypocrisy is an aesthetic. In the hands of the intel¬ 
lectual changeling it is an art — an art that conceals a 
crushing irony. 

"I am all things to all men, and to myself nothing” 
is the formula of the chameleon of attitudes. Before 
complacency he assumes the self-satisfied air. Before 
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shrewdness he plays the fox. Before luxury he plays 
the sybarite. Before poverty he assumes a threadbare air. 
Before intellect he parades his brains. 

But in assuming these masks, to make the act ex¬ 
quisite and more completely to subtilize the sublime 
buffoonery of existence, the aesthete of this cult must 
exaggerate. He must play the hypocrite to the Nth 
power. His protean attitudes must be the sublimation 
of life itself. He must reincarnate himself from minute 
to minute in the diverse attitudes and nuances of voice 
and expression of the person he is satirizing. He makes 
believe he is flattering and imitating, and thus pours 
acid on acid. He never atagonizes. He blends and mixes 
and yields at every point, slipping on the characteris¬ 
tics of the other one like a skin-tight garment. 

And from the zenith of his consciousness there will 
flash across his brain that "unarithmetical smile” of 
Aeschylus, that silent laughter that rolls its thunder 
over the summits of the great world-intellects. This 
hypocrite is a surgeon of souls who works masked and 
gloved. 

In the hands of the weak there is no weapon like 
hypocrisy. It is the sum and substance of the Nie- 
tzschean psychology. It is the first rung and the last 
rung in the Jacob’s Ladder of the weak — that invisible 
ladder that littleness and incapacity construct while the 
strong and capable sleep and which reaches from the 
lean reality of earth into the fat heavens of the glut¬ 
tonous imagination. 

The will-to-power masks itself as Justice, Equality, 
Brotherhood, Communism, Internationalism. And a 
stench of scruples comes from their mouths—scruples. 
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which are the fears of hypocrisy. And from the midst 
of the hypocritical lowly come forth from time to 
time “redeemers,” victims of auto-hypnosis, who, regal 
in themselves, are in time covered with the pollution 
of infinite adoration. 

The rich are thieves, no doubt; but the poor aspire. 

From the hovel to the palace the pilgrims are on the 
way, cloaked and cowled with the stuffs of their rev¬ 
eries — and with the keen poignard of envy protruding 
from their belts. 

Hyperions of an ancient heaven, today they mask 
themselves as Communists and "redeemers of society.” 

The strong no less than the weak wear the mask of 
pretence. To gain their ends they must feign and fawn 
and practise a sly humility and break bread with the re¬ 
spectable. They draw the thunderbolt of destiny from 
her invisible heavens, but they must always pretend 
that the thunderbolt sought them out. 

It is fatal for strength to play the egotist. Strength 
for itself must never be glorified. The Titans must come 
before the lowly with something sacrosanct about them. 
Their vital purpose must walk the earth tip-toe. 

It is also politic for Strength to snivel and whine oc¬ 
casionally and sham meekness and confusion. Its kit of 
burglar’s tools should always have some homely motto 
engraved on it, such as "Service”, "God Bless Our 
Home” or "God Be with You.” The captains of life 
should look like poor missionaries in their dress. 

The Will-to-Power in the strong must scale back- 
fences before it can enter its mansion in the skies. 

Frankness in speech and action is the most profitable 
form of hypocrisy. It is the final apotheosis of the act 
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of dissembling — the eternal Lie donning the white 
tunic and wearing its hair in plaits. 

And, finally, woman, sweetest and most ancient 
of hypocrites, has woven of her eternal will-to-lie the 
gorgeous silken mesh wherein she traps the sons of 
Adam. Woman’s hypocrisy is her supreme virtue. 

Man, pursued by the Furies of Reality, escapes the 
full measure of the lash by the dynamic power of his 
gift for invention and the protean power of his ima¬ 
gination. He shams before facts and by dint of lying 
has somewhat blunted the edges of fatality. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR HUMAN 
IGNORANCE 

As we achieve Apprehension we lose our illusions. 
Education and knowledge, which sometimes mean 
power, make in the end for unhappiness, imperfection 
and anarchy. 

Curiosity, which is a sword in the hands of the hardy, 
is, ultimately, to the race at large a destructive force. 
It constitutes the might of races and nations; and by 
that very might they are crushed. 

Galileo’s opera glass laid the foundation of modern 
pessimism. The voyage of Columbus did more than 
anything else to destroy the belief in God. Fulton, 
Ericsson and Edison accentuated the poverty of the 
masses. 

All "learning” as such leads to atheism, materialism, 
cynicism, crime, suicide. When the masses apprehend 
everything they will end at anarchy or universal and 
voluntary death, as E. Von Hartmann predicted in his 
great book "The Philosophy of the Unconscious”. 

Credulity and ignorance are the real bases of civili¬ 
zation, "progress” and happiness. 

Ignorance is beneficial. Ignorance makes life pos¬ 
sible. Our veils make us happy. Our seals bar out the 
winds of doubt. There is a profound and unimaginable 
meaning in the fact that every revealer, every torch- 
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carrier, every leader into new ways, every messenger is 
crucified, ostracized, spurned. Prometheus nailed to the 
Caucasus, Lucifer fallen into Hell, Christ skewered to 
his cross, Bruno expiating his crime of light-bringer in 
the flames are the bloody atonements that Nature asks 
for those ^ho dare to lift veils — or weave new ones. 

From the high heavens of irony one recognizes the 
absolute necessity for human credulity and ignorance 
if the species is to continue. Faith, belief, implicit con¬ 
fidence, eternal optimism — without these things so¬ 
ciety, family, nation, social improvement, paradise 
mean nothing. 

Blessed is he who comes and teaches and reiterates 
the Lie Beautiful! The narcotizing formulas must be 
branded into the brain and heart of each generation; 
and those in the r^nks of humanity who look toward 
forbidden regions must be bound and gagged lest they 
become free and walk alone and return to their fellow- 
men to do the work of the Edenic serpent and the man 
Cain. 

Hope, full-flushed and buxom; Hope, always with 
child, always bulging with its unborn morrow, is and 
must aways be the holy-bread that shall deliver the 
world from the menacing Truth. The things that rule 
men and their minds are canonized humbugs. And 
Humbug is the truth, the way and the life, and all 
who partake of it are saved. 

One philosophy succeeds another, one religion suc¬ 
ceeds another, one science succeeds another; that is, 
lies breed lies in logical succession. All beliefs, old or 
new, are the product of ignorance, as its living prin¬ 
ciple is the Ideal. 
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The future with its swollen argosies of treasure is 
the eternal metaphysical bluff that is never called — 
never must be called — except by a few. The sardonic 
Lady Lisa smile must only be seen by those who stand 
at the hub of Apprehension. For the rest of humanity 
salvation lies through Ignorance. 

Every new fact acquired becomes the enemy of hu¬ 
man happiness. It is a poisoned barb in the heart of 
some ancient serenity. What we do not know are the 
things from which we derive our happiness. 

It is probable that the nineteenth century — called 
**the century of enlightenment” — was the culminat¬ 
ing point in human ignorance, for never were there so 
many facts and yet so little real knowledge; never so 
many discoveries and yet so little known; never so 
many dissentients and yet so many beliefs. The central 
religious, philosophical and social lies of preceding cen¬ 
turies split into a thousand diverse and multi-colored 
lies. Ignorance, under the pressure of a supernormal 
mental activity, cracked into a myriad dogmas. The 
unity of the few great lies was blown to atoms. 

The nineteenth century was the individualization of 
ignorance. Each one became the apostle of his own 
special illusion. Each little soul turned Mahomet and 
manufactured his own Allah. And it is for this reason 
that the nineteenth century was the greatest of all cen¬ 
turies — never had the Immanent Lie created so many 
reasons for living; never had life seemed so fascinat¬ 
ing; never had the species so many baits offered to it; 
never had the perspective of years been filled with such 
promise; never had the cry for a fuller life become more 
poignant. 
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Idolatry is indispensable to all movement, to all 
"progress,” to whatever amelioration men achieve in 
their state. Without idolatry, without fetichism, life 
would be not only intolerable but inconceivable. Some 
worship a stone hewed in the shape of a dragon; some 
worship an idea chiselled to look like a god; some wor¬ 
ship an emotion carved to look like a Utopia. One is 
called a heathen, another a Christian or Jew, the third 
a Communist. There are no "false gods;” all are true 
and legitimate, just as every lie, religious, philosophical 
and social, is legitimate. 

Idolatry in all its forms is the passion for ignorance 
made concrete. 

Life is dynamic, and the motive power at the heart 
of it is image-worship. Whether that image is made of 
brass or thought-stuff matters not at all. Not to know 
ultimates is the secret of rationality. Truth, if Truth 
there is, would of necessity be something purely static. 
To imagine anything beyond Truth— the Truth — 
is like trying to imagine space beyond the Infinite or a 
minute beyond Time. 

Thus it is that Ignorane is grace, and we are illum¬ 
inated in the degree that a belief insulates the mind and 
the emotions. The Absolute is attained by a process of 
auto-suggestions. Imaginative ignorance is alone cap¬ 
able of union with God. The blind may enter any 
paradise. 

From Aristotle to Oswald Spengler, from Plato to 
Bergson, there has been nothing but the invention of 
formulas, a perpetual re-tagging of the ultimate, vital 
ignorance of man. The brain of every philosopher and 
scientist has become a museum. Their speculations 
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and discoveries are redistributions and reclassifications 
of ignorance. And even the irony of a Schopenhauer or 
a Heine is confession of bankruptcy. 

But, bankrupt or not, each generation, each indivi¬ 
dual, begins anew; and the spectacle is sublime to the 
impersonal onlooker. 

Eternal and beneficent Ignorance! thou art the real 
wisdom of the species! 
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IN PRAISE OF GOD. 

I love God because of his impassivity. 

I love God because he never meddles. 

I love God because he silhouettes himself against the 
firmament as the Eternal Spectator. 

I love God because he passes my understanding. 

God should be an everlasting pattern for reformers 
and humanitarians of every creed. They rush in where 
the Lord himself fears to tread. They plan. He watches 
and smiles. (Or maybe he yawns.) 

It is quite comprehensible that in the eternal permu¬ 
tations of matter and motion he might find the ac¬ 
tivities of a Comte, an Ingersoll, a Luther or a Nie¬ 
tzsche just a trifle boresome. 

Therefore I praise God! 

He seems to understand the relation of eternal time 
to finite actions. He seems to grasp the exact ratio be¬ 
tween human activity in any given space of time and 
an infinite universe where all things change throughout 
an eternity. 

He remains serene and immobile save for, mayhap, a 
possible yawn before all cosmic, sidereal and planetary 
catastrophes. 

Before such self-restraint and self-possession my ad¬ 
miration congeals to awe. 
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He is something of a phlegmatic stoic. 

Petitions, prayers and offerings do not reach that in¬ 
corruptible Mind. He cannot be bribed to frown or 
smile. He seems frozen in a cataleptic dream. And the 
epileptic movements of his atoms which we call life do 
not disturb the pontifical pose of this Sphinx of the 
Shadow. 

To be author and spectator simultaneously! To be 
spider and web! To be the begetter and undoer! To 
be oblivion and eternal recollection! To be the cross- 
ways of his own routes! And through it all remain 
intact, untouched, unalterable! 

What other meaning can the word “sublime” have 
than “God”? 

They who die at the stake, on the gibbet, on the 
cross are in nowise made in the image of God. 

To die for the race, to sacrifice one’s self that others 
may live, to be “good”, to love passionately our fellow 
beings — these things are not “godlike”; they are in¬ 
tensely human. 

They who are made somewhat in the image of God 
are the great impassives — the yogis of India, Pyrrho, 
Spinoza, Diogenes. They passed humanity by as a 
negligible quantity. There was something of disdain 
in their attitude toward life — a perpetual Noli me 
tangere. 

They reached the height and partook of the form of 
God through indifference and disdain. 

Nietzsche’s hatred of God is to me incomprehensible. 
God is the Overman par excellence. He reigns beyond 
good and evil. He is the impeccable immoralist. Moral 
responsibility is a meaningless term to him. 
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His values, if he has any, must be purely aesthetic. 
Man’s ethical judgments must necessarily be absurdi¬ 
ties in the sight of this fabricator of universes. He is 
the absolute of all our relations. He is the positive of all 
our negatives and the negative of all our positives. 

In him inheres the mighty culture of all conceivable 
and inconceivable modes of existence. In his infinite 
evolutions he has dealt with himself ruthlessly and has 
today become hard and cold. 

He himself is the Eternal Return. 

Why, then, has Nietzsche denied the first, the last, 
the only conceivable, the only inconceivable Super¬ 
man? 

Did that mad brain dream of usurping the throne? 
Was that mighty mind planning another War of the 
Gods? 

God as I know him is utterly without convictions of 
any kind. He is sight and hearing. He is a Centre that 
reacts against all the beating waves of human thought. 
He is the transcendental Self-Possessed. 

We are the earthly obsessed. Our thoughts are his 
adventures. Our beliefs are his Iliads. He closes the 
eye of every dead creed and lays out the swaddling 
clothes for each new-born lie. 

Mute and cold in the presence of all terrestrial and 
astral and super-astral dogmas, he hides from us in an 
imperturable aloofness whatever partisanship he may 
feel. 
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Inhuman, unhuman, non-human, he is not for us, he 
is not against us. He reigns and we quiver. 

We are the martyred partisans and the baffled cham¬ 
pions of impossible dreams. He is the passionless ab¬ 
stract Entity that hovers above the ebb of all formulas. 

Therefore I praise God! 
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FOREWORD 


"Raiders of the Absolute” is Book 12 of the DeCasseres 
Books. They are chapters from my large unpublished book, 
"Chaos and Cosmos.” 

Of these five essays, none of them, with the exception of 
"Charles Fort: the Puck of Mysticism”, has ever before 
appeared in print. The Fort was printed in "The Thinker.” 

I here end the first twelve of the DeCASSERES BOOKS 
as originally projected—not without considerable self-con¬ 
gratulation. 

I expect to begin the publication of the second twelve at 
the end of February. Their titles will be found on the inside 
of the outside cover. 

The fact that these books have been practically ignored by 
the press and the "literary” weeklies leaves me indifferent, 
for I have always written for my own pleasure and for the 
pleasure of my intellectual equals. The latter, in England 
and America, have, without being solicited on my part, hailed 
these books as the most distinctive, and certainly the greatest, 
works of pure literature and original philosophy now being 
done in America. This affords me profound satisfaction. I 
can forego the judgment of the groundlings. 

Benjamin DeCasseres. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these ideas 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars and 
even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express 
what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. 
If I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your 
ears !—Max Stirner. 

Our moods do not believe in one another.— Emerson, 

As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, 
very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, That that is, is. 


—’’Twelfth Night”. 



CHARLES FORT: 

THE PUCK OF MYSTICISM 

Whatever is tends to standardization, or what Charles Fort 
calls "conventionalization.” A supreme mental and physical 
laziness dominates all things. Whatever exists seems, dog¬ 
like, to be looking for a master, a law to govern it. This 
tendency of all things to dogmatize, herd, huddle, to become 
settled in grooves, to get set in their ways may be an expres¬ 
sion of the immanent horror of loneliness. I do not know—it 
is an ultimate I cannot penetrate. But this I can assert as a 
universal law: that all that lives tends at each minute in its 
life to fossilization. The Promethean, satanic, genius-dowered 
being is the perpetual protest against this body of eternal 
death. 

Charles Fort is the incarnation of this protest against the 
popery of science. 

Once theology and metaphysics attempted to standardize 
the mind of man. Luthers, Brunos, Spinozas, Darwins, Nietz¬ 
sches and Schopenhauers broke through. Now science, having 
licked theology and pseudo-metaphysics almost to a frazzle, 
is attempting in its turn to Fascize the human mind. Pro¬ 
fessional, professorial and official science is the new Moloch. 
Reason, experience, hard-boiled facts are the new Trinity. 
Everything in the universe, including ourselves of course, is 
to be filed, carded, indexed, labelled and "explained.” There 
is a neat pigeonhole of a theory for everything. When science 



changes its mind, when it reverses itself, it merely re-letters 
the pigeonholes and juggles the contents. And it plays at 
this game as though the very existence of God, time, space 
and humanity was dependent on these j uvenile pastimes! 
To question the divinity of science is now the new blas¬ 
phemy. 

It never occurs to the solid-all-too-solid men of science that 
they are being played with, juggled, used by powers superior 
to them; that this world may be the experimental laboratory 
of vast super-organisms, who perhaps perform vivisections on 
our minds, souls and bodies as we do on organisms below us 
—super-Burbanks who play all sorts of combinations with our 
planet and we who live on it—and that Prometheus, Jehovah, 
Satan and Siva are not legends at all, but, on the contrary, 
are the realities and we are the legend! 

These things are implicit in Fortean cosmology. 

We do not know how strange this world is in which we 
are living—how weird and unearthly we humans are—because 
familiarity, convention, routine and repetition have dulled the 
infantile emotions of surprise and wonder in us. The King¬ 
dom of God (by which I mean the Kingdom of Eternal 
Amazement and Doubt) is still, as ever, the heritage of little 
children and poets. 

Charles Fort, anathema among all professional scientists 
and the mere machine-brained mathematicians, is of this king¬ 
dom. He is the Momus, the Rabelais of astronomy and 
astrophysics. He is a celestial horse-laugh in the House of 
Rigmarole. In the closed corporation of professors he is Tyl 
Eulenspiegel perched on the windowsill hurling all sorts of 
whimsical questions at them and waving over seventy-five 
thousand ‘'facts” at them, facts taken from everywhere—in¬ 
cluding their own publications—that do not "fit in” with 
their dead reckonings. 
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Among these monstrosities of reason—men who mistake 
the technique of thinking for thought and who have not an 
ounce of creative imagination—Fort must appear to be a 
tremendous throw-back to the race-categories of wonder, ignor¬ 
ance, imagination and clairvoyant penetration. Which, indeed, 
he is. For the road to truth is always backwards to the poet 
and the child. 

Fort, pursuing a method of science itself—the collection 
of data—has made the most colossal attempt that I know of 
to unhorse the astronomers in his three books, "The Book 
of the Damned,” "New Lands” and "Lo!” These books 
reveal him to us as a kind of Montaigne of science. Every¬ 
thing is flung open to doubt, including—for Fort is of the 
high and superior breed of auto-mockers—his own conclusions 
and guesses. Fort knows that everything is subjective and per¬ 
sonal. "Smooth little ponds,” he says, "reflect judiciously, but 
torrents flash their own images.” 

In the torrent of Fort’s ideas, epigrams, satiric explosions 
and his data of curious happenings on the earth and in the 
heavens above there flashes back to me the mind of a fore¬ 
runner, more gifted than any man of his time, as profoundly 
and authentically an unaccountable variation from the Ameri¬ 
can writing and thinking herd as Poe, Robinson Jeffers and 
Cabell, or as James Joyce in Europe. He is, again, closely 
related to Blake and Whitman. Like the former, he conveys 
to me the sense of sublime demonic possession, and, like the 
latter, he has no soil-past but himself: his prenatal psyche 
cut the thongs of historical continuity. He has also, like Blake, 
Poe, Lafcadio Hearn and El Greco, the authentic ghost-sen¬ 
sibility. 

Fort is not only a great imaginative and revolutionary 
thinker but he is also a literary artist and vitriolic satirist of 
the first water. He stands solidly on his data and then levitates 
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like a rocket toward the infinite, taking a route no man has 
ever taken before in the scientific world, always holding his 
return tickets—his data—firmly in his fist. And while he 
flies, he writes—writes precisely in the rhythm of his thought, 
always the authentic touch and hallmark of the original, the 
individual, the genius. This style, this rhythm, is cometary, 
like a rain of celestial bulletins heralding news such as you 
or I never heard of before, more marvellous than any romance 
you ever read—and, most marvellous of all, not only plausible 
but carrying the ring of a certainty to come! 

And this man Fort is two-fisted, make no mistake about 
that! He has challenged "bullies of science,” "the established 
witchcraft,” the cock-and-bull astronomers, slow-moving 
caution that gets nowhere, and those delightful yarn-spinners, 
Einstein, Eddington, Millikan, and so-and-so, to battle. But 
these master yarn-spinners will never admit the existence of 
Charles Fort, for he fights with a weapon, among his many 
weapons, against which official science has no armor: ridicule. 
Besides, he, too, has his yarn—a yarn spun of facts on the 
looms of Apocalyptic vision. Of this spinning come not 
Euclids and Einsteins but Revelation and Shakespeares. 

We laugh at the Apocalyptic Vision today. That is because 
the scientific mind is a perfect treasure-house of cosmological 
ignorance. We have our eyes so widely open that we can see 
only the visible. Facts, like a lot of flies, blow into our minds, 
get stuck on the flypaper of our recording apparatus, and, after 
a few hopelessly feeble efforts, die. 

But there is another kind of mind in the world—rarer 
today than at any time in the history of the world, therefore 
all the more precious—which, instead of being covered with 
fly-paper to catch and kill facts, is composed of millions of 
cocoon-cells. The facts that fly into them are incubated and 
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nurtured, and out of them come giant butterflies, dragons, 
and even spiders that catch and eat little scientific flies. 

Undeniably, Charles Fort has the Apocalyptic mind. No 
fact is alive until it gets into his brain. And of them and 
with them he has seen, or nearly seen, the strangest things 
that ever human being has observed since John of Patmos 
and his only begotten son, William Blake. 

The scientific spirit is sublime, one of the glories of man. 
But the mind of the official scientist—and no other is ever 
admitted to the councils of these New Rosicrucians—is a 
one-way street. It takes no chances of colliding with a mystic, 
an Apocalyptarian, a poet, or that curious person who believes 
that reasoning, mathematics and data are not only not the 
whole of what we call thought but the least of it. Sir James 
Jeans’ mathematical God is for tabloid brains. It is a good 
subway business-man’s yarn; but this universe is irrational, 
non-mathematical, a stage of daily recurrent miracles. God 
is, rather, a whimsical Rembrandt-Aeschylus, a Lewis Carroll, 
or what you will—so long as you conceive the It as lawless, 
contradictory, magical. Read Fort’s astounding data and you 
will see you are living in a Trick-Box. 

The case of Fort versus the airless, locked-in scientific mind 
is that the scientist works with only part of the tool called 
the mind, the blunt end of the tool; the reason. He has this 
to say about Einstein in his "Lo!”—"Professor Einstein is a 
Girondist of the Scientific Revolution. His revolt is against 
classical mechanics, but his methods and his delusions are as 
antiquated as what he attacks. But it is my expression that 
he has functioned. Though his strokes were wabbles, he has 
shown with his palsies the insecurities of that in Science which 
has been worshipfully regarded as the Most High.’’ 

Now, in my opinion also, the wabbliness of Einstein is to 
his credit. He is really a mystic a la Fort, but has been im- 
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prisoned so long in mathematical jargon that he dare not say 
so. He’s cowed by reason, figures and the cant of the schools. 
But sometimes Einstein climbs to a window of his official cell, 
looks out into the infinite, into the free spaces of the mind, 
the intuitions, the imagination and apperception, and throws 
a missive to the Forteans. Here is one of Einstein’s mental 
jail-deliveries: 

"I believe in intuition and inspiration. At times I feel cer¬ 
tain I am right while not knowing the reason. . . . For knowl¬ 
edge is limited, whereas imagination embraces the entire world. 
... It is, strictly speaking, a real factor in scientific research.” 

Ah, Herr Professor, if you do that too often you’ll be 
excommunicated from the fold. If I am a good reader of 
faces, I see in Einstein’s magnificent head a mystical Puck, 
a playboy of mathematics, a colossal joker and juggler re¬ 
strained by race inhibitions and university shackles; while 
Charles Fort, a far greater and more daring mind than Ein¬ 
stein’s, contains nothing of this showiness in his make-up. 
He is a man worn down with thirty years of slaving in the 
museums of the world for data to fit into a theory which 
begins where all the Einsteins end. For theory always pre¬ 
cedes facts. All facts must fit into theories or they are re¬ 
jected. Man is an abstract animal; his every movement and 
motive is based, consciously or unconsciously, on a theory. 
Facts exist because a priori theories invent them, not vice 
versa. A theory is the premise of all our "search for truth.” 
And every premise—metaphysical, religious, economic—is 
based on a personal yarn, our private theory of God, life and 
destiny, which, again, flows from our special and unique 
sensibility, which is pre-natal, fatal. 

The greatness of Fort lies in this: he says his astounding 
cosmology and universe—built out of his data, or vice versa 
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—is only his personal yarn. On the threshold of every room 
of his House of Affirmation stands Doubt. He is the enemy 
of all dogma. 

This universe, I say, is a sailor’s yarn. There must be a 
Yarn-Spinner, for all his children of genius also spin their 
yarn in Papa’s literary likeness. That’s all we can affirm—a 
Yarn-Spinner and an infinite number of yarns. This universe 
we live in is so completely unknown to us in its smallest and 
most familiar detail that the whole mental evolution of man 
from Thales and the Hindu metaphysicians to Fort and Ein¬ 
stein is the evolution of romantic lies. Of all of them. Fort’s 
sounds the most probable to me, for here is wide-awake 
occultism, scientific clairvoyance, a shot into the dark—and a 
far-away scream as though Truth had been hit at last! 

To the mental epicurean, the intellectual dilettante, there 
is no greater joy than to run across a new thinker, a new kind 
of brain, a novel dissociator of ancient and fish-like mental 
and emotional associations. It is the joy that comes to the 
astronomer when he discovers a new planet. This mental 
ecstasy fell upon me when, in 1919, I came across "The Book 
of the Damned,” by Charles Fort. As I read it I became more 
and more conscious of the fact that I was in the presence 
of a genius who, if he has hit a bull’s-eye in his overwhelming 
deductions, will easily jostle Euclid, Copernicus, Columbus 
and Darwin off of their pedestals. 

The data that Fort has collected, of which only a small 
fraction is spread out in his three books, make this planet 
look like the dumping ground of the universe. Rains of blood, 
manna and fish; strange lights in the heavens; fourth and 
fifth dimensional phenomena of all kinds — in fact, the 
whole category, or categories, of miracles, possessions, "strange 
happenings,” lawless, weird, uncanny, "damned,” scientifically 
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excluded facts, appears here in a long parade that marches 
and countermarches with thumping and clinching iteration 
and reiteration before our mind’s eye, until we are at last 
conscious of being translated into another world which sur¬ 
rounds this world like a starry shell. This, precisely, is what 
does exist in the Fortean guess (and guess, mark you, is all 
we mean or can mean by any belief or system or knowledge 
on this planet: all is provisional, all is slippery-sliding-fluxing; 
all is guess, as there is no criterion or ultimate or absolute 
or finality or premise for anything). The Fortean philosophy 
is not relativity. It is ultimately something far more startling 
— irrelativity. 

We are related (if we must speak earthwise) to super¬ 
organisms, or a super-organism, which, however, being itself 
only a part of some other super-organism, is not to be con¬ 
fused with God or Absolute. "Ours is a pseudo-existence, and 
all appearances in it partake of its essential fictitiousness. . . . 
Nothing has ever been finally found out because there is 
nothing to find out. . . . Our whole quasi-existence is an 
intermediate stage between positiveness and negativeness or 
realness and unrealness.” 

The "explanations” of the scientific mind of all the super¬ 
normal phenomena on this earth—including almost all of 
the normal phenomena, whether it is biology, meteorology, 
or you and me—are analyzed by Fort unmercifully and torn 
to pieces. The scientific mind is as much a victim of collec¬ 
tive hallucination and logical, excluding bias as are the minds 
that would swear they saw a sea-serpent set sail from the 
moon. 

Whatever is, is incredible. Life itself is an incredible 
thing. Today, science itself is going Fortward. Its dogmas 
are crumbling to bits. Its hard-and-fast universe of fact is 
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giving away to a universe of fantasy, myth, incredible possi¬ 
bilities, unknown modes of life. 

The poets and the mystics, who never evolve, or devolve, 
because they stand centralized and stabilized in the incredible 
and the supra-normal, hold the Ark of the Covenant (which 
may be empty) today, as they always have, against all assaults. 
Ignored, flouted, ridiculed, we move not nor turn by a hair’s 
breadth from our watch before the Towers of the Imagination. 
And I say this after forty years of mature consideration: 
Science is one of the greatest of human superstitions. Its value 
is purely utilitarian. When it leaves the ground, it is of value, 
historically and personally, only in so far as it creates yarns, 
new fairy stories (like the rise of man from lower forms 
and Einstein’s relativity). If it has no entertainment value— 
in the manner of Munchausen or Poe— it is of no value 
except to fossilized and technical minds. Without imagina¬ 
tion, intuition, insight, vision and wilful credulity, it is merely 
a scavenger of facts without the ability to transmute facts into 
gorgeous fictions. 

The cosmic mysticism of Fort is based on his belief in 
automatic design and that we on the earth are merely parts 
of a larger organism, in whose life we participate as a cell 
does in our own body, and with about as much free will. 

This earth is "only a part of a wider organization from 
which it is receiving maintenance in the form of bequests, 
donations and funds of various kinds” ("Lo!”). We are 
surrounded by countries, seas, mountains, cities, commercial 
trans-etheric airships and beings who own us, have fought 
for us among themselves, who are often the authors of su¬ 
pernormal and even everyday phenomena. They have walked, 
and do now, walk among us. We call them geniuses, "queer” 
people, unmotived and untraceable eccentrics. 
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What we often regard as atavisms (scientific jargon) may 
be the direct action on us of these surrounding beings. 
"Every beam in a star is a thread that leads directly to the 
head of a man,” said Victor Hugo. We are held in a billion 
billion threads that lead everywhere, says Fort. "There is 
a fortune-teller in every womb” ("Lo!”). That is the 
most magnificent summation of sidereal predestination ever 
written. 

There is no moral or ethical end discernible in all this. 
"Momus is imagining us for the amusement of the gods, 
often with such success that some of us seem almost alive— 
like characters in something a novelist is writing, which 
often to a considerable degree take their affairs away from 
the novelist” ("The Book of the Damned”). Fort here 
puts the purely aesthetic concept of existence such as 
Nietzsche and Jules de Gaultier have inferred, upon a basis 
supported by a study of phenomena, normal and supernormal. 
He resurrects the ancient myth that this earth, that all the 
stars, are controlled by a Demiurge. 

Fantastic? Yes; but strip yourself of custom, habit, educa¬ 
tion, the conventionalized mental clothes of millions of years, 
and presto! you are a candidate for wonders. The "unshatter- 
able laws” of science, the "inexorable fatalities” of cause 
and effect may be the results of ages of suggestion which 
have no more absoluteness than the suggestions a hypnotist 
gives to a subject. 

The laws of nature—those so-called "eternal laws”—may 
themselves be subject to the laws of growth and decay, to 
that fertilization, exfoliation and final evanescence that we 
call evolution. They may disappear in some unimaginably 
distant aeon, absorbed or integrated in another series. Rip 
up the flooring and tear out the wall-panels of our utilit- 
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arian and earth-clamped modes of thinking in our House of 
Certainties, and ghosts will walk out. "We live in an age 
of wonders,” says the man in the street, glibly and mech¬ 
anically. We always have. One has but to read Fort, his 
Samson-like slaughter of scientific dogmatism, to realize 
that we are living in a world of ghosts, in which we 
humans are only a proximate approach to some form of 
reality. 

Fort says boldly it is not proven that the earth goes 
around the sun or even that it moves to any great degree 
("Science is a turtle that says its own shell encloses all 
things”). He has data for that. 

He believes that all our theories (and there are nothing 
but theories about anything) about light, velocities and space 
are the product of professorial and economic Gradgrinds. 
The moon may be only a day’s travel away. There are 
"lands” a comparatively few miles beyond the earth. Mar¬ 
tians are probably walking around Broadway and the Strand. 
Our conventionalized sight and brain prevent us from seeing 
them. ("The notion that other worlds are attempting to 
communicate with this world is widespread: my own notion 
is that it is not attempt at all—that it was achievement 
centuries ago”—"The Book of the Damned.”) 

It takes a great poet like Charles Fort to straddle the 
possibilities involved in the theory of relativity (not original 
at all with Einstein, but taken over and revamped by him 
at a pat psychological-ballyhooing moment). The most fascin¬ 
ating guess about relativity is that, if everything in the uni¬ 
verse should shrivel simultaneously to the size of a peanut, 
none of us would notice any change in anything. You 
may read the same idea in Voltaire, for instance, but Voltaire 
wrote too simply for anyone to take him seriously. 
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As there is no absolute of space or time, let us imagine 
anything. To an ant, a mile is a great distance. A flea thinks 
my leg is a tower of Babel. It is so with all things. Our war 
is with dogmatic absolutes. Our liberty, our "progress,” our 
evolution are nothing but the breaking down of absolutes, 
ineluctables, making the inconceivable the conceivable, a hop- 
skip-and-a-jump over the stars. Fort: "This Earth does not 
revolve, and is not round, nor roundish at all, but is con¬ 
tinuous with the rest of its system, so that if one could 
break away from the traditions of the geographers one might 
walk and walk, and come to Mars, and then find Mars con¬ 
tinuous with Jupiter. I suppose some day such queries will 
sound absurd—the thing will be so obvious.” 

Here Fort, as everywhere in his marvelously beautiful and 
brain-stimulating books, puts on the seven-league boots of 
intuitive apprehension. He is a man done with the clumsy 
apparatus of thought, the wires, the pulleys, the cranks and 
winches of reason and standardized experience. 

Poets and seers carry the patterns of infinity in their souls. 
Science tags along thousands of years behind. Fort has 
taken the old cow of Reason, touched it to a mighty 
Pegasus and, hurtling beyond the three-dimensional sluice¬ 
ways, shown the old cud-chewer a Kingdom Come—King¬ 
dom Come literally, not mythically. For there is something 
tremendously real, annoyingly solid about Fort. His is the 
first attempt in the history of human thought to bring mysti¬ 
cism and trans-material phenomena down to (or, maybe, 
lift it up to) something concrete. 

Fort is essentially scientific-minded. He is not a Plotinus, 
a Swedenborg or a Hegelian. I should say he is not, strictly 
speaking, even metaphysical. He nowhere announces spirit. 
Rather, with his feet' firmly planted on the earth, he extends 
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the boundaries thereof indefinitely and annexes the unseen 
by materializing it before our eyes. 

In "Lo!” he unfolds his theory of teleportation. Beings 
and things have and are being teleported from one place on 
the earth to another; being and things are also being tele¬ 
ported to this globe from seen and unseen worlds; beings and 
things are being whisked away continually into lands and 
planets unknown to us. Out of his hundreds of instances, 
he asks us to consider the case of Kasper Hauser and Dorothy 
Arnold, for instance—and the crew of the Marie Celeste. 
He prefigures the time when we can transport ourselves or 
anything by means of wish. The whole tendency of modern 
invention is to get rid of the physical means by which things 
are done. 

Every once in a while a strange mind, an unattached mind, 
a trans-sensory mind comes into the world to make us laugh, 
wonder or unhinge us. Such a mind is Fort’s. 

To each one his illusion! To each one his private yarn! 
I have studied many such illusions and yarns—including 
my own—in the course of my life; but Charles Fort’s is 
the strangest, the most overwhelming and plausible that I 
know. 

I thrill at his pages as I do when I hear certain notes of the 
horn in "Lohengrin”. 
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LEWIS CARROLL; 

BOOJUM TRIUMPHANT 

Whatever I arrive at by the route of reason always seems to 
me to be untrue. I secretly doubt anything that can be 
proved. Conversely, whatever is absurd, grotesque, purely im¬ 
aginative or nonsensical produces in me that click between 
my inner and outer universes which is my only way of feeling 
the truth. 

Where, for instance, in history, astronomy, economics or 
daily life certain longbeards see "the march of law”, "in¬ 
exorable cause and effect” and "order emerging out of chaos” 
—to quote only a few of their pedantic phrases—I see nothing 
but paradox, tohu-bohu, phantomic appearance, the mean¬ 
ingless, the inconsistent, the comical, the preposterous, the 
fantastic. Where the longbeards see Euclid I see Puck. Where 
they cry Eureka! I murmur Abracadabra, arise! 

The Nonsense Consciousness in me is the product of my 
irrelativity. What am I—you, anyone, anything—related to.^ 
To fluxibles and sublimates. What is the ultimate end, direc¬ 
tion, sense of the flux and transformations that go on forever 
in the universe and all it contains? No-end, no-direction, 
non-sense! 

Law? Logic? Finality? The invention of longbeards and 
greybeards and common-sense. This common-sense is founded 
on the observation of repetition and the inability to observe 
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that all finite ends are finite re-beginnings. This common- 
sense is the reverse of nonsense. Common-sense is, however, 
the illusion, and nonsense is the certainty. For common- 
sense is utilitarian, workaday; its contents are temporary 
bridges thrown over the abysses of imprudence and devil- 
may-care, fearsome antennae of the will-to-live; while non¬ 
sense is the fantasmagoric dream of Brahm himself—and we 
are that very fantasmagoric, nonsensical dream. 

It is this metaphysical click, therefore, that I feel in the 
consciousness of the absurd, the grotesque, the nonsensical 
—the union of my microcosm with the macrocosm, the snap 
of my grooved union with Brahm. 

A tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify¬ 
ing nothing. This is the tragic view of the world through the 
brain of Shakespeare. It is also the great indictment of all 
things as utter nonsense. For the essence of nonsense, as well 
as the essence of the universe, is a seeming something that 
means nothing. Religions, cosmogonies and systems of opti¬ 
mistic philosophies have to be invented to lift this Pascalian 
horror-expression of utter nonsense off of the face of things 
and mask the absurdity of it all with Providential Design. 

The profoundest thinkers and the greatest poets all agree 
that "life is a dream." That is precisely, also, what it seems 
to everyone after passing a certain age (the revelation 
varies with experience and temperament). "We are such stuff 
as dreams are made on” is literally true. Now the main 
characteristic of dreams is incoherence, nonsense, incongruity, 
timelessness, grotesquerie. These are the characteristics of life 
Here if we could see it from the angle of another dream (a 
fourth, or higher, dimension). There is, however, a tiny mar¬ 
gin of the mind that is fully awake, aware; else it is probable 
that this life of mine could not be recorded as a nonsensical 
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dream (it has happened to me in bed-dreams to say to myself: 
"This is a dream!”). For the supreme mystery of the con¬ 
sciousness of a Reality that can record its life as a dream, 
as nonsense, as nothing in the Infinite is ineffable and passes 
all comprehension. 

Erasmus and Rabelais showed us once upon a time 
that Folly was the lord of this planet. I believe that an 
Avatar of Nonsense, such as I have indicated in my "Mirth- 
o’-God,” would regenerate the peoples. They say in this 
gracious year of Our Lord that the human race is insane. Why, 
messieurs et mesdames, on the contrary, it is suffering from 
too much common-sense, too poignant a sanity! It is super- 
serious when it should be indulging in mad laughter. 

If the race is in a jam—starvation, taxes, threats of war 
and what-not—it is because we have all taken life too serious¬ 
ly. We are weighted down with codes, standards, plans and all 
the other common-sensical products of reason. Pronounce 
these all nonsense, and presto! the world will be free. For 
the supreme test of the human soul is Can it guffaw in hell.^ 
Dare it thunder "Baloney!” in the face of Fate and bawl 
Applesauce! from welkin to nadir 

Humor—satire, irony, spoofing—is the highest, the finest, 
the last product of human intelligence. And all humor is 
the reduction of some form of common-sense to nonsense. It 
evokes a jackass on a throne (any kind of a throne, actual or 
economic) and can split like a thunderbolt all the close- 
woven fabrics of seriousness. The trap-lipped lords of men 
fear the bare-backside salutes of an Aristophanes or a Baron 
Munchausen. 

Old Tom Carlyle said Beware when a thinker is let loose 
on the planet! I say Beware when a Tyl Eulenspiegel pops 
out of the womb of our agonies! 
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Common-sense—the shield fabricated by the mind by 
the fear of the grotesque, the absurd, the paradoxical, the 
dissolution of logic into rigmarole—is always a form of 
nonsense, too, from the view above the planes of mediocrity 
and matter-of-fact. The common-sense of one age is matter 
for laughter of the next. Just as the common-sense view that 
the Earth was flat has become nonsense, so the enthroned 
common-sense concepts of today will be nonsense tomorrow. 
The human race is always engaged in piling the Pelion of 
nonsense on the Ossa of "common-sense”. But the wiseacres 
of today in education, philosophy and economics dare not, even 
if they had the brain-vision, let the cat of truth out of the 
bag of lies. Mum’s the word! 

Read the history of by-gone times—their ideas, customs, 
practices, beliefs, the reasons for their wars, the reasons for 
peace, the taboos, the theories, the "certainties,” the punish¬ 
ments, the ethical codes, the jurisprudence, the advertising, 
the ballyhooing, the exhibitionisms, the crucifixions, the 
rackets, the prophets, the minute ceremonies of the universal 
Chinaman, the cures, the philosophies, the theologies, the 
manias, the "scientific truths,” the passing of all facts into the 
phantomic realm of myth, and, lastly, not forgetting the lies 
and fakes of the historians themselves—read them all and 
you have consumed the Iliad of Nonsense written in the 
blood of man by the mysterious Mocking Munchausen of the 
Millenniums! 

Each one of the zillions (this fine word is the invention 
of George F. Gillette) of beings gone into oblivion had 
his private crack, his bug, his cock-sure kernel of belief —his 
common-sense! "Pouf!”, says Puck-Prospero, "in the Infinite 
all is nonsense!” In the insane asylum of the universe each 
one thinks the other one crazy who struts around as Napoleon, 
for is he not himself the real Napoleon.^ 
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If you want to laugh all your life-long, live mentally in 
the next century and keep looking back on your own. This is 
the Perspective of Nonsense. 

The Clown is an immortal incarnation. He is the father 
of the comic theatre. He is buried in the heart of every 
tragedy. He has been employed to ridicule kings. Presidents 
and Dictators, not being so sure of their jobs, dare not have 
them around. For he who laughs in the face of the people 
is lost. 

We expand in the domain of nonsense and contract in 
the domain of seriousness. For nonsense is the warm wisdom 
of life and seriousness is a form of frigid ignorance. 

As great nonsense—genius-inspired nonsense—is a form 
of Beauty, it follows that only great art and the material 
grandeur of the universe are superior to nonsense. All the 
ways of men are preposterous, but not Beethoven’s Fifth, or 
Shelley’s "Witch of Atlas’’, or the Mona Lisa, or Rodin’s 
Cupid and Psyche, or Cervantes’ "Don Quixote’’ or Keats’ 
"The Eve of Saint Agnes,’’ or the sea on a tropic summer 
moonlit night, or sunset on the Palisades, or Bermuda in the 
dawn, or the Rocky Mountains in winter. These things, 
with nonsense, are of the Essence. It is Helena and Puck 
who carry the keys of the great Jail-delivery. 

And so my favorite reading just now—any now— is 
"The Hunting of the Snark’’, by that most clairvoyant of 
all modern metaphysicians, Lewis Carroll. He has done for 
dogmatic Truth what Cervantes is said to have done for 
mediaeval chivalry: blown it away in gales of laughter. 
Carroll blew a soul of nonsense into the empty body of his 
own mathematical universe. He created something in "The 
Hunting of the Snark’’ at once profoundly nonsensical and 
hauntingly beautiful. 
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A written work of genius—and it must be unqualifiedly a 
work of genius —has one universal quality: multi-formity 
and multi-meanings. Like a cloud, like great music, you may 
read into it anything you wish. It is a perpetual Open, 
Sesame! to whatever you seek. This is so because in the mind 
of genius the whole is contained in all the parts. To be 
free is to contradict one’s self perpetually, and as genius is 
the highest form of spiritual freedom known on Earth, a great 
work of genius will contain all contradictions, all opposites, 
all the seeds of all ideas and emotions. 

I therefore read into "The Hunting of the Snark" just 
what I will to see there. It may be this to me and that to 
you, and nothing to Jack Spratt. 

What did the Bellman, the Barrister, the Broker, the 
Billiard-Marker, the Banker, the Beaver, the Baker, the 
Butcher and the rest of them hunt with thimbles, forks, 
hope, railway-shares, smiles and soap.^ The Snark. And 
what is the Snark It is Truth—cosmic, philosophic, econo¬ 
mic Truth, the Ultimate Certainty, the unchanging soul and 
body of Common-Sense. 

The Baker (personification of those who knead and roll 
and shape the dough of action and thought)—but listen to 
what happened to him! 


Erect and sublime, for one moment of time. 

In the next, that wild figure they saw 
(As if stung by a spasm) plunge into a chasm. 

While they waited and listened in awe. 

"It’s a Snark!” was the sound that first came to their ears. 
And seemed almost too good to be true. 

Then followed a torrent of laughter and cheers: 

Then the ominous words "It’s a Boo—” 
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In the midst of the word he was trying to say, 

In the midst of his laughter and glee, 

He had softly and suddenly vanished away— 

For the Snark was a Boojum, you see! 

How can this be sheer nonsense if it produces in me 
cerebral tears? The mocking Boojum that is at the end of 
every Snarkhunt! The Boojum of futility and disillusion 
that swallows us all up! For they never found a button or 
feather or mark of the Baker. 

Or is the Boojum the devouring mouth of Nonsense that 
lies in wait at the end of all the routes of common-sense? 
The Boojum, not the Snark, is the Truth—but who has 
seen the Boojum? Like Medusa, no one can look into its eyes 
and live. 

The Snark is always being reincarnated—under religious, 
philosophical, scientific and economic masks. All schemes 
for man’s "redemption” and "salvation” are Snarks. Every 
people worships its private Snark. Every individual has his 
private Snark. But it is Boojum who always triumphs—for 
the Boojum is Nonsense in Snark’s clothing; the everlasting 
Absurd apparelled in the gorgeous raiment of the Ideal. 

For the Snark is always a Boojum, you see! 
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CHESTOV: 

SAMSON IN THE TEMPLE OF FATALITY 

”Our thought consists essentially in turning around, in 
looking backward ... It is the laughter of Fear. We are 
afraid that there is something behind us, under us, above us 
which threatens us . . . The head of Medusa presents no 
danger for the man who goes straight ahead without looking 
behind, but it petrifies him who turns toward her ... The 
Kindom of God is taken by violence." 

When I asked Leon Chestov to give me in the fewest 
possible words the gist of his philosophy it was the above 
passages that he referred me to in "Exercitia Spiritualia.” 

Chestov, like all Russians, is vague, mystical, dynamic and 
paradoxical. Most of his paragraphs and long dissertations 
end in an anti-climax or trickle out like a tidal-wave that ends 
in a murmur. 

Never ask Chestov to be convincing. He abhors logic. 
He stands boldly on the fantastic, the inconceivable, the 
absurd, the intuitional, the mythical. He owes much to 
Nietzsche, but he runs far ahead of him. For Chestov is prim¬ 
arily metaphysical. 

In so far as I can judge from French and English trans¬ 
lations, he has a superb literary style. He is a living, vital, 
vascular announcer. He is thus, like all first men, an out¬ 
law among thinkers. 
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There is a profundity that almost borders on the comic. 
I mean that some thoughts are so astounding, some announce¬ 
ments so electrifying, so suddenly do they light up some 
unused and untrodden parts of our psyche, that my fust 
instinct is to bawl with laughter. The novel, the hitherto 
unguessed, always, I believe, produces in the mind an ex¬ 
plosion of hysterical mirth. For what is contrary to all routine 
thinking and feeling seems at first absurd, nonsensical, hence 
laughable. The feeling of amazement is closely related to 
mirth. In all mirth there are mixed joy and wonder, which are 
also the elements of amazement. 

Chestov is startling, amazing, epically absurd. I often feel 
that he has a supernatural mind, or, at least, a mind that 
strives to be supernatural. He batters at Necessity, he batters 
at the Past, he inflames the Will to the boundaries of the 
spirit—and almost beyond. He has a Demon that drives 
him along the tracks of the Infinite. His is a mania of spirit¬ 
ual motion. 

Chestov is that fine unarithmentical point where the 
sublime and the comic fuse. 

Fear, in Chestov, is the root of all evils. It is Fear that 
keeps man from attaining a sort of godhood. The passages 
I have quoted at the head of this essay are brave-sounding 
and contain a mighty challenge—but what is this "Kingdom 
of God” that must be taken by violence? Is it anything but 
a phantom kingdom? And is it worth the violence expended? 
Buddha would have said the Kingdom of God is to be— 
should be—annihilated by inertia, by substituting Nirvana, for 
the Kingdom of God is an invention of Maya. 

If this Kingdom of God of Chestov is the materialization 
of one’s dearest earth-wish, the great and most secret passion 
of an ego—money, ambition, fame, a woman, dominion over 
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peoples—then I say violence, and violence, and always vio¬ 
lence (and cunning)! But if the Kingdom of God is a spirit¬ 
ual condition, then I say the means of taking it is through 
"laying down on the job.” I enter the Kingdom of God—or 
full cosmic realization and depersonalization—when I "give 
up,” lay back, collapse, become non-resistant, semi-cataleptic. 

But as a life-invigorating force for those who believe in 
action these passages of Chestov are all ye need to know. 
Blast your way ahead, spitting at and micturating full in the 
face of Medusa. Laughter will cause her snakes to explode. 

It is magical, it is miraculous to triumph over "the historical 
sense”—to forget the past. But it can only be done in rare 
and seldom-come moments. "Looking behind” is not only 
a physical necessity but almost a metaphysical necessity. 
For we are all literally the past. The Past is mass. The 
Future is phantomic. 

Chestov writes for eternized minds. He is not "a man of 
the hour.” He is not fashionable. He is not a la mode. He has 
strange vagaries, but so has the World Will, to whom all 
things are possible. "All Things Are Possible” is the title of 
one of Chestov’s books. He even believes all things are 
possible to Man once he has conquered Fear. But I do not 
believe it at all. When Man has conquered Fear, his heroism 
will be of no value and his "Kingdom of God” will crumble 
into the Nothing. 


"For—this we can predict with assurance —/'/ it should 
come to a conflict between jnetaphysics and science, the former 
would he 'swept off the face of the earth’ 

Whether Chestov approves of this I do not know—he is 
so vague in his irony and elliptical in his affirmations. But 
from what follows I am inclined to believe that he does. 
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(There are so many seeming contradictions and paradoxes in 
this man’s philosophy.) 

But Chestov is all wrong about science ditching metaphysics 
in a stand-up fight. The former might sweep metaphysics 
oflF the face of the earth, but in so doing it will appear im¬ 
mediately in the heavens above. 

Man is a metaphysical animal. He lives entirely on the 
reality of phantoms. He doesn’t believe in Science any 
more than Science believes in itself (is not the essence of 
Science experiment and change?). The very method of 
Science is meta-physical. Its every postulate is meta-phys¬ 
ical. 

There will never be this Armageddon between Science 
and Metaphysics for the simple reason that Science is a 
branch of Metaphysics, as the part is contained in the whole. 
For all Science at last is an attempt to establish a new meta¬ 
physic. 


'’The more the Demiurge commands, the less xve should 
obey.” 

This is a sentence from one of the most astounding and 
boldest essays ever written, "The Sources of Metaphysical 
Truths,” in the Revue Philosophique for July, 1930. 

Chestov batters the law of Necessity in the most heroic 
stand ever maintained against it. It is a new revolt of 
Lucifer. With head lowered, eyes blinded and ears stuffed 
up, Chestov furiously charges the Ineluctable, seeking sal¬ 
vation in fury. 

Necessity—is it an illusion? As all life is carried on 
by acts of mental and physical suggestion, why should not 
Necessity be purely a suggestion? Can man demolish Dem¬ 
iurge by eternally, blindly, furiously, dogmatically affirming 
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freedom? It may be— but freedom” is another form of Ne¬ 
cessity. 

Twenty years ago I would have shouted "Yea!” to his 
defiance of the Demiurge. Now, while admiring the gesture 
with profound emotion, I am inclined to smile a mocking 
smile. For absolute surrender and absolute disobedience are 
to me now one and the same thing. 

Thy will be done! or My will be done!—it is all alike, 

"Will science ever renounce its dogmas {postulates) ? 
Will it ever agree to free man from the 'law' of contradic¬ 
tion? Will it ever admit that the part is equal to the whole? 
Will it ever break away from the principle that ex nihilo 
nihil fit? Or that one cannot undo a thing once done? 

These demands of Chestov lead one to the edge of the 
Abyss. He is shaking the bars of creation. He takes the 
part of Maya: all is illusion. All being illusion, the re¬ 
verse of all laws is as possible as the "self-evident” laws. 

I have had passing illuminations wherein I knew that all 
of the above scientific dogmas, and many other "universal 
postulates,” were merely conventions of thought, that there 
were no such things as laws, that nothing every really "hap¬ 
pened” to me. Happenings are in time. If time is an 
illusion, these things never happened. 

And to "undo a thing once done” ? We all do that every 
day. What happened yesterday is really a product of to¬ 
day’s memory and our feeling toward the events of yes¬ 
terday. 

It is conceivable to me that if I could erase every vestige 
of the past at each moment in my life I would not die, 
seeing there would be no present or future to die in. For 
with the past "undone,” I would be eternal. 
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"How comfortable sounds the voice of the unconcealed 
ruthlessness of inanimate, impersonal, indifferent nature, 
compared with the hypocritical and cloying melodies of idea¬ 
listic, humanistic conceptions of the world!” 

We who are sick of too much dreaming, who have been 
through the green-sickness of Christian altruism, welcome 
the gorgeous brutality of Nature. 

I get a sharp pleasure in the news reels looking at ruins 
and disasters caused by an earthquake, a tidal-wave or a 
cyclone. And what thrills us all more than a genuine animal 
fight—unless it is a gigantic avalanche falling on a village 
or the sudden eruption of Vesuvius? 

The intellect sometimes gives off a stench. A sour sweat 
comes from mathematics, ideal schemes, "sweet” dreams of 
economic redemption and insipid contemplation of the navel 
of God. 

But this "comfort” in the ruthlessness of the inanimate 
is only felt when it is not visited on us. It is comfortable 
as spectacle, not as experience. In a word, it must par¬ 
take of the very properties of that ideal that Chestov scorns. 

And in the very heart of all "idealistic and humanistic 
conceptions of the world” there is a concealed cruelty. All 
idealists are predatory. 

”For does it not continually happen, indeed, that when 
we have two things and add two to them five comes out?” 

Purely specious. I myself have used this old two-and- 
two-make-five several times, but only as a metaphor or as 
a poetic flight. I was lying to myself in order to feel the 
thrill that comes from the proclamation of the mystical and 
miraculous. 
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Two and two never make anything but four in any di¬ 
mension that we, as humans, could be conscious of. The 
five that sometimes apparently comes out is the contingent, 
the unexpected, something surreptitiously added. But this 
added thing—this fictitious five—is already present in the 
two twos, which were not, in reality, twos at all, but threes, 
or two-and-a-half, or ten. What we call two and two may 
make one thousand (as the sudden breaking out of a war 
overnight) ; but this simply means that we could not see 
(had no knowledge of) what was latent in those two twos. 
They were in reality two five hundreds. 

If we knew all causes, all the factors in all events, two 
and two would never make anything but four, as, indeed, 
they do not. And I believe this must always be so as long 
as Number exists. 

There are infinite latencies and potentialities in each in¬ 
dividual thing. The finite mind cannot see what is hidden 
in any one thing. Hence our astonishment when, like a 
jack-in-the-bandbox, two plus two suddenly make five—or 
a million. 

”If Spinoza had been king or pope, he would have had 
recourse to the stake and tortures.” 

But Spinoza was not a king or a pope—nor by any con¬ 
ceivable stretch of the imagination could he have been king 
or Pope—so therefore he would never have burned or tor¬ 
tured in the name of his God. For to have been king or 
Pope Spinoza would have been other than he was. Nature 
or Destiny would have had to alter the man Spinoza. He 
would not then have been Spinoza. 

This ij invalidates any argument or supposition. Is should 
never be used by serious thinkers. If involves the nullifying 
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of the eternal chain of cause and effect, which in spite of 
Chestov’s pet theory is never nullified. If my aunt had 
had testes she would have been my uncle; but it was decreed 
from the Beginning that neither should my aunt have testes 
nor Spinoza be king or Pope. 

Chestov—so he explained to me in a letter—asserts that 
the absolutism of Spinoza made of him a potential fanatic. 
That is true if the absolutist is a propagandist. But Spinoza 
was not a propagandist or a teacher of any kind. He an¬ 
nounced a personal belief. He was, moreover, an extreme 
individualist, which I have shown by quotations in my book 
on Spinoza. 

There is in all of Chestov’s work something of the mys¬ 
tical absolutist—even something of an enraged propagand¬ 
ist—but I do not believe he would inaugurate, were he king 
or Pope, the stake and tortures for those who believe in 
Necessity. 

If is the two-and-two-make-five myth again. 


''It is clear that Truth — 7 speak of course of ultimate 
Truth—is a kind of living entity.” 

To feel this is the greatest thrill that can come to a soul. 
It is written in a paragraph of Chestov’s "In Job’s Balances’’ 
called "The Secret of Existence.’’ He says there are mo¬ 
ments when Truth seems about to take off her ultimate 
veil and stand revealed. It may be, too, he says, that Truth 
seeks us as much as we seek her. 

The one unshakable certainty in my psyche is that I shall 
somewhere, in some-now, solve the Great Riddle. I have 
had this certainty since boyhood. The Solution exists. My 
"The Shadow-Eater,’’ "Anathema!,’’ "Chameleon,’’ "Saint 
Tantalus,” "Fantasia Impromptu,” etc., are various approach- 
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es to the Solution—sometimes rantingly, sometimes prayer¬ 
fully, sometimes cynically, sometimes humbly, sometimes 
"blasphemously:” I have laid siege to the Citadel on every 
road that leads to it. Death is just another road. 

Like Chestov, I know the overwhelming reality of Truth 
as Being. Call it God, the Presence, Being, Pan—it matters 
not. It is very near me—a living, conscious entity, the sol¬ 
ution of the Riddle, the Relative-in-Absolute, the tremend¬ 
ously final spiritual knowledge. 


"For what limits more than knowledge?” 

This sentence from "The Sources of Knowledge” sums 
up Chestov’s passionate defence of intuition as opposed to 
reason, sudden illumination as opposed to logic, the Ego- 
Ero^^ as opposed to the cold dicta of Science. 

For me, all "truth” comes from my character. My Daem¬ 
on is my knowledge. As my ecstasy and insight decline, 
my spiritual life ebbs. It is true of most men. Youth 
appears so old today because it lives by science, knowledge, 
technique, logic. It no longer believes in myth, poetry, 
spontaneous intuition. It no longer affirms; it merely as¬ 
serts. Youth is no longer romantic or Romantic. It is 
numbed with knowledge. Facts arrest development. 

The "thirst for facts” is always proof of deterioration. 
Again and again I say to the Human Soul, "Manufacture your 
facts!” When you feel that you are uniquely right, garble, 
twist, turn everything to give your unique feeling of right¬ 
ness added power. Be a splendid, creative, ego-distending 
liar, llie profound instincts of the living, unharnessed man 
aim to be a Baron Munchausen, not a town surveyor. 

Scholars, professors, newspaper men, scientists, "special¬ 
ists,” "experts” are dead men, done to death by knowl- 
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edge, facts, things, proofs. They have everything but a 
pulsing, living, changing, conscienceless character, which are 
the manifestations of Life. 

"Everything drives us to the mysterious realm of the etern¬ 
ally fantastic, eternally chaotic, and—who knows?—it may 
be, the eternally beautiful.’’ 

The great drama of the Perverse that went on in the soul 
of Dostoievsky is continued in the soul of Leon Chestov. 
The absurd and the fantastic are historical and biological 
facts. And it is fantastic to be here, or anywhere, at all. 

All roads lead to chaos. As I get older the belief in 
"immutable laws” weakens. What was stable becomes fluid. 
("Stability is felt as an intolerable burden,” says Chestov.) 
What was well defined and rigorous becomes dream-like. 
That which had "meaning” for me at thirty is now mean¬ 
ingless. 

And through all this immanent and revealing tohu-bohu 
runs, as Chestov says, the eternally beautiful. In fact, the 
more the universe takes on the character of the product of 
an insane Being the more sublimely beautiful and awesome 
it becomes. As Evil grows in my vision and consciousness 
the more fascinating it seems. 

"Before the face of Eternal God all our foundations break 
together and all ground crumbles under us, even as objects 
lose their weight in endless space.” 

This Samson Chestov wrestling with the pillars in the 
Temple of Necessity goes, in this passage, directly to the 
sources of our ignorance, of our miracle-sense, of our nothing¬ 
ness and of the foundations of Relativity. It is worth all 
the mathematical chinoiserie of Professor Einstein. 





''Groundlessness is the bask, most enviable, and to us 
most incomprehensible privilege of the Divine,” Chestov 
says. This, which was the frightful Abysm of Pascal, is to 
us, hardier and more spiritually robustious, the genesis of 
our ecstasy. 

To be lost in God! To have no weight, breadth or length, 
nor any finite attribute, in the ether of the Incomprehensible 
(and what is more real than the Incomprehensible?)—that 
is the Adventure! 

And so it is that with Chestov, as with myself, the major 
premise in our mathematics of Mystery is always God. Not 
the God of little men, not a good God, not the president 
of a Peace Conference or a Gentleman Bountiful in a heav¬ 
enly Hull House—but something so terrible, so awful, so 
majestic, so mysterious that only negations can approximately 
summon a consciousness of him. 
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SPENGLER: OBFUSCATED THINKING 

Oswald Spangler’s book, "The Decline of the West,” will 
be studied in years to come as a perfect manifestation of the 
heavy, turgid, verbose, labyrinthine, clumsy, stringy German¬ 
ic mind. Its contents will be secondary to its form. 

The German philosophic mind has a perfect genius for 
obscurity. It has tried for hundreds of years to make two 
and two five merely because two and two are so obviously 
four. The German mind believes that what is clear is false 
and that which is opaque is bulging with some final Holy 
Ghost. 

Of all the so-called civilized peoples the German is the 
stupidest. By stupidity I mean a congenital and innate lack 
of mental flexibility and adaptation. It is impossible for 
the Teuton to see another’s point of view. The Gerihan 
mind is essentially dogmatic. It has arteriosclerosis. It is 
beer-numb. It mistakes labyrinthine ratiocination for pro¬ 
fundity. When it analyzes it subdivides laboriously and 
endlessly. Like Joel Chandler Harris’ Br’er Rabbit, it in¬ 
variably comes out of the same hole it went in at. This ft 
calls "synthesizing.” 

There is always a heavy sweat on the brain of a German 
thinker. He labors at ideas like a field-hand. He has no 
margin of humor. The thing he has put himself to is im¬ 
mortal, eternal, inflexible. He is the ant-man of Europe. 
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He is solid logic. Boche and dickkopf he has been from 
the beginning —boche and dickkopf he will remain to the 
end. Insensate, doctrinaire egotist, a library-worm, an idea- 
mole, the German mind is nothing but an industrialized 
monster, a philosophic robot. 

Schopenhauer, Max Stirner, Nietzsche and Heine were 
sports in the vast petrified forest of German philosophy. In 
all four cases we see the influence of French culture on their 
minds. Schopenhauer came directly out of the Oriental bibles. 
La Rochefoucauld and Chamfort. Nietzsche said there was 
only one culture worthy of the name in Europe—French. 
Heine, being a Jew, owed the clarity of his style to many 
currents, the least of all being Germanic. Stirner is pure 
Latin Anarchy. 

Spengler. No one reads his book. You tackle it. You 
butt at it. You strip to the waist for it. Not because it 
is profound (La Rochefoucauld and Pascal are profound, but 
as clear as a mountain lake), but because of the verbal maun¬ 
dering, the vast asides, the paths that lead nowhere, the reas¬ 
oning that ends in blind pockets, the fugacity of the theme— 
which is supposed to be "the decline of the West”—which 
runs through the book like a lost underground river which, 
sometimes, no divining-rod of concentration on the reader’s 
part can locate. 

Here is a tremendous show of learning. It often seems 
to me that Spengler writes whole pages merely to exhibit 
his scholarship. It is a kind of verbal exhibitionism. There 
is a mass of involved and torturesome rigmarole in which I 
can find no possible relation to the theme. This is not the 
word- and idea-gusto of Rabelais, nor the drunken word¬ 
spinning of Victor Hugo, but the pathetic and agonizing 
constipation of a giant. 
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The chapter headings are pedantic and smell of technical 
dictionaries (the German mind is all technique). After two 
pages, unless you are a fellow-German, you will feel a fright¬ 
ful fatigue of mind and nerves or the whir of Baudelaire’s 
wing of Idiocy. It is time to take a black coffee or a Scotch 
highball before you have another mental go at this frightful 
and inexorable Mastodon. 

"The Decline of the West’’ seldom touches reality. Speng- 
ler has had, apparently, no contact with everyday life. He 
has lived—no matter what he claims—in concepts, ideas, 
books. All these are worthless if they are not fired by Ex¬ 
perience. Spengler is a pessimist and believes our present 
civilization is ending. This, to me, is a commonplace. And 
why shoudn’t it end There will be other civilizations. And 
if there are no more, of what importance is that? 

And yet in this book there are great flashes of light, of 
clarity, of brilliant picturization, of eloquent literature. He 
is by turns a poet, a mystic, a Romantic-Individualist, a Nietz- 
schean. He needs what almost all German writers need— 
a Gallic editor. 

Spengler says he is proud to call his book "a German 
philosophy.” It is no more a German philosophy than was 
Nietzsche’s, to whom, with Goethe, Spengler says he owes 
everything. Spengler’s form is German—dense, hard, in¬ 
volved—but his "philosophy” is anti-collectivist, pro-indivi¬ 
dualist; and than this nothing can be further from German 
thought and life. Hegel is the typical German. Spengler 
is Nietzschean and Goethean; and both Nietzsche and Goethe- 
are foreign to the German soul, which is ant-form. 

The secret of Spengler is this: Goethe and Nietzsche are 
super-impositions on a purely Germanic-Hegelian soul. In 
spite of Spengler’s sporadic grandeurs, he is an auto-artificial 
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product. He is that which he despises—the collectivist, 
Socialistic being, profoundly but not ultimately modified by 
the ego-Anarch minds of Goethe and Nietzsche. 

So deeply has Nietzsche and Goethe bitten into the Speng- 
lerian sensibility that the second nature has almost taken the 
place of the primordial standardized Teuton. And this fund¬ 
amental Spengler breaks through when, in the preface to the 
revised edition of his book, he announces that he is proud 
to call his work a German philosophy. The italicization of 
proud is my own; but the italicization of a German philo¬ 
sophy is his. 

Now, you cannot enunciate, proudly, a German philosophy 
and be a Zarathustrian and a Faustian. For both are the 
enemies of all that is permanent and static, and the real Ger¬ 
man soul is cut-and-dried for all time. This soul knows no 
evolution or "progress.” It only varies when it is influenced 
by foreign cultures. It then produces a Frederick the 
Great, Goethe, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Heine. Its real her¬ 
oes are today, as they have always been, its Bismarcks, its 
Hohenzollerns, its Hindenbergs, its Hegels, its Treischkes, 
its Hitlers. 


"A thinker . . . has no choice; he thinks as he has to 
think ... He does not invent but rather discovers within 
himself. It is himself over again . . . because truth and his 
life are identical.” 

Truth is, therefore, individual. It is thus always a poem, 
a personal epic. It can be generalized only for like minds, 
for like sensibilities. All philosophy is a rationalization of 
a prejudice. It is always the exploitation of an ego. 

This is something of a commonplace; but, like all com¬ 
monplaces, like all that is simple and obvious, it is admitted 
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verbally but never realized completely To admit it uncon¬ 
ditionally is to stand alone, and few thinkers, so-called, are 
prepared for that frightful ordeal. Therefore the great major¬ 
ity of official ’’philosophers” and ’’thinkers” hold hands in a 
sort of perpetual panic. This they call ’’scientific objectiv¬ 
ity.” They admit no emotional quality into their work. 
Their greatest fear is to discover what is within themselves. 
They ’’invent.” The pronoun I is damned. They write 
dieses. They mask themselves behind an incomprehensible 
and esoteric jargon. Their premises are as cocksurely eternal 
as their own stupidity is certain. How could ”his life and 
truth be identical” when he, generally immured in a college, 
has had no vital life whatsoever? He becomes a technical 
thinking machine, a word-monger, a parrot repeating, with 
slight variations, the dogmas of some professorial robot. 

Now, if Spengler had looked more within himself and less 
into books and to history, had he followed his psychological 
tracks, his genius, his vision rather than his objective sight, 
he would have given us a more convincing and readable 
book. For he himself says that dissections are not the same 
as penetrations. 

"Goethe’s saying, 'What is important in life is life and 
not a result of life,’ is the answer to any and every senseless 
attempt to solve the riddle of historical form by means of 
a programme.” 

I note, first of all, the absolute clarity of Goethe’s sen¬ 
tence and the thickening of it with such a pedantic phrase as 
"the riddle of historical form” by Spengler. Here is the 
difference between the poet and the scholar — between in¬ 
stantaneous piercing penetration and labored, classroom 
thinking. 
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In Goethe’s saying there is the echo of Spinoza—the world 
and God are justified because they exist. There is no result 
to life—all is life, infinite, everlasting in the smallest of 
life’s attributes. I am free from the moment I have given 
up Destination. 

While it may be true, as Spengler says, that ’’the riddle 
of historical form” (whatever that is) cannot be solved by 
means of a programme, programmes are necessary to carry 
on the dramas and comedies of existence. These programmes 
are ideals, visions, aspirations. They are of importance be¬ 
cause they create more riddles, and so prevent man from 
dying of ennui. For man does not live by happiness at¬ 
tained, but by hunger and curiosity—the feed-bags in front 
of the mysterious mule-like creature that moves from riddle 
to riddle; a living jig-saw puzzle composed, re-composed and 
broken up eternally by Some One. 

’’We are presumptuous in supposing that we can ever set 
up 'The Truth’ in the place of 'anthropomorphic’ conceptions, 
for no other conceptions but these exist at all. Every idea 
that is possible at all is a mirror of the being of its author.” 

Spengler is the first thinker to say what I have said and 
written for years—that all is man-made. Not that I was 
at all original in this announcement. For I believe it was 
Socrates who proclaimed man as the measure of all things. 
I have merely ridiculed, in season and out, the wow-anthropo¬ 
morphic. 

The most abstract concept is Being, God. It is, of course, 
man-generated no matter how far the concept (say, of Plo¬ 
tinus or Spinoza) is from the be-whiskered old-man God of 
the Jews. Man cannot escape himself in Space, Time, math¬ 
ematics or God. The Truth remains therefore everlastingly 
hidden. 
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All things thus fall into the abyss of illusion. But behind 
this perpetual hallucination there is a Reality, and the nature 
of this Reality in itself must be everything that is incompre¬ 
hensible, all that'is unimaginable, all that is anti-man, while 
holding man and all his illusions in its vastness, as the sea 
holds all fish-life, but in no way resembles fish-life or men¬ 
tal fish-forms (if they have any) of God. 


"The nude statue is Apollonian, the art of the fugue Faus¬ 
tian." 

There then follows a paragraph in which the differences 
between the Apollonian and the Faustian are illustrated as 
only Spengler could illustrate it: ambiguously. He says, for 
instance, that the doom of Oedipus is Apollonian and the 
doom of Lear is Faustian. Only a German could manufac¬ 
ture such hair-splittings. He says that Galileian dynamics is 
Faustian and the phallic symbol is Apollonian. All this fan¬ 
tastically invented rigamarole merely to say that the Apollon¬ 
ian is contemplative thought and art and the Faustian (which 
is the Nietzschean-Dionysian) is the thought and art that 
acts, moves. 

The difference between the Apollonian and the Dionysian 
(or Faustian) is the difference between the Hamlet temper¬ 
ament and the Don Quixote temperament. But Spengler 
insists on being as obscure and as far-fetched as possible. 
And, like all Germans, he must perpetually dangle the cod¬ 
piece of his learning. 

There is, however, a great magic in this chapter ("Makro- 
kosmos”), and the poet in Spengler wells up in many mag¬ 
nificent sentences. But just as I think he is off in the ether 
there comes a crash into the Dead Sea of Pedantic Learning 
and Blowsy Terminology. 
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Mon D/euf —when I think of Montaigne: Faustian, Appol- 
lonian and Magian at once! 

"Fifty per cent of mass-leaders are procurable by money, 
office or opportunities to 'come in on the ground floor,’ and 
with them they bring their whole party.” 

I should say ninety-seven per cent, maybe ninety-nine per 
cent. The mass-leader is the corruptest of all leaders be¬ 
cause he compounds his corruption with hypocrisy. 

The "honesty” of all popular movements is the oldest of 
fictions. Each one in the movement, from the chief down, 
is secretly looking for loot. Human beings "progress” be¬ 
cause they cannot withstand temptation. States as well as 
individuals that are honest (if they have ever existed) are 
soon eaten up. 

Spengler has great things to say in the chapter "Philosophy 
of Politics.” He is superbly cynical, and tickles me pink 
with his bladder-puncturing sword. Here all pedantry and 
blowsiness disappear and he unveils the soul of the political 
animal ruthlessly and, as all unveilings should be, with some 
merriment (German merriment!) and gusto (Teutonic gus¬ 
to!). 

"The doer is always conscienceless; no one has a conscience 
except the spectator.” 

Superb! This cuts as deep as La Rochefoucauld. The min¬ 
ute I move, the minute I begin to something, I limit the 
activity of some one else—I begin to kill. My will-to-power 
invents excuses, or it doesn’t. In either case, conscience, 
which makes "cowards of uS all,” must be poulticed or 
thrown overboard as the Jonah on the ship. 

No man who has anything great or important to do should 
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bother with still small voices. Woman has no such impe¬ 
dimenta. She is pure and immaculate in her thievery. She 
is the Holy Innocent of Evil. Her every act is conscience¬ 
less—that is, it is without knowledge or forethought. Her 
substitute for forethought is I decree. If she suffers re¬ 
morse it is from lack of success. Woman has neither con¬ 
science nor honor; she has neither spiritual dignity nor pro¬ 
bity of any sort. 

The great male doer must, therefore, imitate woman—the 
eternal natural criminal—if he is to succeed. Was this what 
Goethe meant when he said the Eternal Feminine should lead 
us upward?—upward beyond good and evil?—upward be¬ 
yond conscience? 

Hamlet is Conscience. Buddha is Conscience. Amiel is 
Conscience. These are the spectators of the doers. They 
wince and scream at what they see going on in the arena. 

We spectators are the vicarious atonement. Above all, 
when we laugh and mock. 


"The giant cities of our present confess our irresistible 
tendency toward the infinite!’ 

They confess nothing of the sort. Our cities have grown 
for the same reason that everything grows—will-to-live. In 
the average utilitarian man there is no tendency toward 
the infinite. On the contrary, there is a constant and ir¬ 
resistible tendency toward the infinitesimal, the collective, 
the mite-life. Never was this more evident than in this 
very present. 

Our big cities are proof of this. If man today had an 
"irresistible tendency toward the infinite’’ he would tend to 
migrate from the city to the country, to open nature, where 
the symbols of the infinite are everywhere before him. Tn- 
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stead he is hurrying from nature into the cities, where he 
can huddle and herd. He has a horror of the infinite, and 
he loves the big cities because here he can feel small, be 
small and escape the loneliness of space. 

Throughout Spengler’s work there is this constant inflat¬ 
ing of the most trivial and irrelevant historical and social 
facts with cosmic concepts. All that happens is the slave 
of some abstract idea. There is often no relation. It is 
Teutonic metaphysical glass-blowing at its absurdest. Speng¬ 
ler’s fleas are enceinte with mastodons. 

"No faith yet has altered the world, and no fact can 
ever rehut a faith.” 

This great truth must never be allowed to become general 
—the spectacles of the Earth would slow down and the 
rich and colored movements of history would cease. All 
would lapse into nirvanic nullity. For the delectation of 
the Apollonian mind the hordes of actors here below must 
continue to believe that faith moves mountains (and faith 
does—it moves them to another spot, wherefrom they are 
moved again ad infinitum and to the great sport of the 
mocking gods). 

We have had all kinds of faith, including, latterly, scienti¬ 
fic faith; but the world, both macrocosmic and microcosmic, 
remains the same. Biological laws and human motives re¬ 
main untouched. As a matter of fact, these faiths are rooted 
—so subtly, and yet perceptibly to the penetrative eye—in 
these very immutable biological laws and human motives. 

Reason can never overcome faith. Only another faith can 
destroy a faith. Reason is itself an act of intellectual faith. 
In fact, all is faith—even my belief in "immutable biolo¬ 
gical laws and human motives,” 
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"Democracy has by its newspaper completely expelled the 
book from the mental life of the people . . . What the Press 
wills is true.” 

Spengler’s book is full of these superficial, startling and 
ridiculous statements. Books were never more powerful. Books 
never had so much to say. Books were never more widely 
read. Besides, the newspaper is a book. It contains every¬ 
thing that is found in books before the latter appear. Any 
man who has anything to say is syndicated and expounded 
in newspapers. 

What is this "mental life of the people"? When did the 
people ever have a mental life? Their newspaper reading 
is of a higher quality than the books they read. 

And the Press "wills" nothing. It is willed. The Press 
is a reflection of Circulation and Advertising. It is the ab¬ 
solute slave of popular will. Its life depends on the popular 
will. What the Public wills the Press reflects. If the latter 
hides matter from the Public and lies to it it is because the 
Public wants to be lied to, wants cynical facts hidden from 
it. The People corrupt the Press. 

"The Decline of the West" is the maundering of a Titan 
of Culture. A magnificent scaffolding, but I can find no 
concrete building that it surrounds. Here is a man drunk 
on learning. He is inarticulate. His last chapter on "The 
Machine" leads nowhere. "Caesarism” is to overthrow Money. 
Russia will destroy the Machine. There is a Will being 
worked out. We have no freedom in the matter. This is 
all hazy and even unimportant. 

Like nearly all Germans, Spengler has no skylight at the 
top of his brain-house. He has no apperception. He stumbles 
around in the over-crowded furniture of his mental rooms 
trying to reach a staircase to a tower that is simply not in 
his house. 
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RABELAIS: GOD’S BELLY-LAUGHTER 

. . . and an incredible misregard of all that for which men 
commonly do so much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil and 
moil themselves.” 

I have only to pick up my Rabelais and open it anywhere 
and without having read a word a great wave of mirth laves 
me physically and metaphysically. My atoms, my brain, my 
guts are suddenly rinsed of the uttermost drop of poison, 
impurities and the dung of use and wont. 

The sponge that is my brain becomes tiny diamond-points, 
engurgled with a million laughing lights. My eyes narrow 
to slits as of God peeping through a knot-hole in Space, 
during some carnival-hour in his omnipresent brain, at some 
grotesque comedy or burlesque on a star. The hinges of my 
face move and open inner doors which flood my countenance 
with an ironic chrism. 

A spiritual lark in a cock-eyed universe! A drunken spree 
beyond good and evil in the Tavern of Time! Rabelais is 
the cleanser of Virtue and the corkscrew that pulls the stop¬ 
per out of the behind of Seriousness. All the Sons of Men, 
the Cumfo’skins and the Sansfo’skins, have come to this 
Mother Breast of wit and wisdom. The Book of Rabelais 
is such a picture of Man and such a veracious tale of his 
absurd life on a fleck of half-dried cosmic excrement that 
it is now admitted and printed and circulated without hin- 
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drance in the most puritanical of countries, England and 
America. It is such a colossal and reverberating piece of 
mockery that even the hard-and-fast bowels of constipated 
Puritanism begin to feel its mental feces thawing when it 
peeps into the book. 

This fellow Rabelais had a gusto for living, a red relish 
for life, a lick-the-bone appetite for the blood and buttocks 
of this material universe that can only be found in certain 
forces of Nature, for such sustained, uproarious, bellowing, 
dancing joy is certainly not to be found anywhere else in 
literature. It is alone comparable to the wind and the sea 
at their diabolical wildest. A Niagara of energy crashes 
through those pages. Rabelais is never out of breath. He 
knows not exhaustion. He is a telluric upheaval, and if he 
sometimes spatters us with merde it is because we live literal¬ 
ly on a star that is nothing but, on its physical side, a water- 
closet under the supervision of a Transcendental Chemist. 
If you are offended at Rabelais, then it is Life, God, the 
Earth that offend you. 

He is the first son of Tellus, who bore many Titans to 
Uranus; and no soul that has ever lived so celebrates the 
body and the organic processes of the Mother as does Rabe¬ 
lais. He is never far away from her belly, out of which 
streams man with all his insanities, inanities and bluster— 
and his sublimities. For behind all this vitriolic mockery there 
looms the Tomfool of the stars, the majestic Promethean 
figure of Man nailed to his bleak Caucasus—Tomfool and 
Prometheus by order of the great god Necessity. For no 
laughter as terrible as the laughter of Rabelais could be born 
except out of its opposite. A vast love, a vast pity, for the 
Tomfool, for the crucified clown—Man—washes through the 
pages of this immortal book like the faint glimmer of tears 
after spine-convulsing laughter. 
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Aristophanes, Cervantes, Erasmus and Swift were Colossi, 
but Compared to Rabelais they were pedantic. As a pure 
historian of the human race Cervantes is the greatest of them 
all. Don Quixote is Mankind—Mankind forever; a complete 
history of the Tomfool of the stars and his illusions. Artisti¬ 
cally and cosmically, Cervantes is Rabelais’ one superior. And 
yet if I were told that I had to make my choice between 
Rabelais and "Don Quixote”, as all vestige of one or the 
other was to be destroyed, I should hold to Rabelais, for 
"Don Quixote” could be written again. Containing a pro¬ 
found philosophical basis, its core-thought will always exist 
somewhere in some human brain. But not so, I believe, with 
the Book of Rabelais. It is unique in concept, in execution, 
in the telling. It is something done once, and once only. It 
had no predecessors. It has had no posterity. It cannot be 
done again. Once lost, there would be a vacuum in life and 
thought. For the Book of Rabelais is more than a book, a 
story—like "Don Quixote” or "Gulliver’s Travels” or "Tyl 
Eulenspiegel”. It is the record of a sensibility, of a temper¬ 
ament, of a natural force, of a curious concatenation of 
psychical and physical elements, that is hard to repeat in 
Nature’s not very varied repertoire. 

". . . and an incredible misregard of all that for which 
men commonly do so much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, 
toil and moil themselves.” 

Others have written books on such a theme; but has there 
ever been a mortal who so believed in his theme as Rabelais, 
who cared so little about style, writing or making a book 
that what he put down leaps out of the page and becomes 
a living, moving, blood-and-bone being? No—for it is just 
this passionate belief, this enthusiasm, this gusto, this furi¬ 
ous flow that make him unique in all literatures. 
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Would that the great Francois could return to us today 
and blow the economic, scientific, patriotic, literary and poli¬ 
tical rigmaroleans to flinders with his bombilating, fartin- 
aceous Ridicule! 


'7 must refer you to the great chronicle of Pantagruel for 
the knowledge of that genealogy and antiquity of race by 
which Gargantua is come unto us.” 

Gargantua is the fundamental eating, drinking, fornicating 
Man magnified to the limits of dream-wish. He is Appetite 
swallowing the material world. 

As all intellect is frustrated sensation, as imagination is 
sensation balked at the frontier of the finite retreating into 
the infinite realms of the dream, Gargantua, a product of the 
imagination and intelligence, is, paradoxically, the most tre¬ 
mendous protest ever made against his creators. Gargantua 
is penis, gut and throat. He is physical comfort, physical 
satisfaction and material power raised to divinity. 

Gargantua is a profound creation. Every mental, or spiritu¬ 
al, aspiration, says Spinoza, is based on a physical need. Gar¬ 
gantua is the answer. Satisfying all physical needs, leaving 
no margin for the balked wish, he has no intellect, no soul, 
no inversions. He is the opposite of Don Juan, who is the 
Wandering Jew of the libido. Could we enjoy eating, drink¬ 
ing and fornicating incessantly. Curiosity, the mother of intel¬ 
lect, and day-dreaming, the mother of the imagination, would 
not come into existence. Asceticism and spirituality go hand 
in hand. It hath therefore been said—without any conscious¬ 
ness of the irony implicit in the announcement—that the poor 
and oppressed shall see God. 

All thought is the product of defeat in the sensational and 
physical world. Gargantua, who carried no spiritual or intel- 
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lectual lice on the body of his consciousness, is therefore Man¬ 
kind entered into its first and final Kingdom of Heaven: 
Physical Satisfaction. 

"Gold give us, God forgive us.” 

This is the last line of the poem, "the inscription set upon 
the great gate of Theleme.” This famous abbey, or university, 
has no human counterpart. Founded by Gargantua, it remains 
the dream-fortress of extreme individualism. Theleme is the 
cornerstone of Rabelais’ philosophy. "Do What Thou Wilt” 
is the genesis of Gargantua, supreme Anarch of all imagina¬ 
tive literature. 

The solid basis of Rabelais’ philosophy of freedom is found 
in the iteration of "Gold give us.” Without money and 
what money will procure, in some shape or form—borrowed, 
begged, stolen or earned—there can be no freedom. 

The prayer for the gold comes first, the asking of for¬ 
giveness of God second. This ironic touch of Rabelais is 
psychologically and biologically true. With money in our 
purse, God’s attitude toward us—or man’s—is of secondary, 
or even no, importance. 

Jesus let the enonomic cat out of the spiritual bag when 
he said "The meek shall inherit the earth,” and the deeding 
of the Kingdom of Heaven to the poor was also a master¬ 
stroke, for only the non-existent New Jerusalem is notor¬ 
iously paved with gold. 


"Have you understood all this well? Drink then one good 
draught without water, for if you believe it not — no, truly 
do I not, quoth she.” 

This is at the end of the chapter describing the ancestry 
of Pantagruel and how Hurtali bestrode the ark. 
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What makes Rabelais so glamorously tremendous is his 
discovery that nonsense and meaninglessness are the very 
essence of things. He was the Copernicus of the Absurd. 
What Science has joined together into some sort of rational 
plan Rabelais blows asunder with a grin. His whole book 
is the very Demonology of the Perverse. His only authentic 
ancestor was Heraclitus. 

Yet out of this nonsense, this perversity, this "Tell it to 
the marines!” comes the wisdom that is ultimate—that God 
and the universe are forever incomprehensible, and being 
incomprehensible, all combinations of the incongruous are 
permissible, and, being permissible, are true, and being true, 
are nonsense. 

And it is so that in my profoundest moments when I am 
at the point where all roads disappear in the invisible there 
comes unto me that desire to utter such a laugh that could 
it be materialized in sound would annihilate the dynamos of 
Space and Time. 
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Fantasia Impromptu 

The Adventures of an Intellectual Faun 

(Part 1) 

By 


BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


♦ ♦ 




TO THE 

THINKERS, POETS, SATIRISTS, 
INDIVIDUALISTS, DARE-DEVILS, EGOISTS, 
SATANISTS AND GODOLEPTS 
OF 

POSTERITY 



FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu; the Adventures of an Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in¬ 
definitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.—Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 


I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain .—DeCasseres 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business else¬ 
where . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world to 
give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I was, 
even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, and we 
can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing pro¬ 
foundly in ourselves.— Charles Morice, 

I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stimer. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 


Sleep, Drink and Become Famous .—Lord Byron said he 
woke up one day and found himself famous (this needs re¬ 
surrection since Publicity has become confounded with Fame). 

The author of "Don Juan” does not tell us how long he had 
been sleeping while Fame worked for him. It may have been 
only for a night or it may have been one of those five-day 
post-Burgundian sleeps of which he speaks in one of his 
letters. 

I, too, slept my way into fame, but more nearly in the man¬ 
ner of Rip Van Winkle than of Lord Byron. 

Old Rip after a drastic drinking party up in the Catskills 
went to sleep for twenty years. He woke up immortal. 

The same goddess that presided over the soul of Rip while 
he slept has been my presiding genius. I grew famous while 
I slept. I slept all day and worked on a New York newspaper 
all night (1900 to 1920), and almost precisely at the end of 
twenty years I was astounded to find out that I was famous 
not only in my own country but that I was being translated 
into French by no less a person than Remy de Gourmont, who 
was writing about me in the Mercure de France and La France. 

At this day and date in my life (1925) I cannot recall 



clearly or visualize definitely just how I wrote, when I wrote 
or why I wrote any of the books of essays, satire, epigram, 
poetry and cosmic drama besides the vast mass of newspaper 
and magazine articles that has appeared over my name in the 
last twenty-four years—books and articles that have caused me 
to be hailed, without solicitation, as "a genius of the very 
highest order” and the "most revolutionary thinker and ecs¬ 
tatic stylist” that America has yet produced . , , . 

It is my belief that neither fame nor success (success of any 
kind) has anything to do with rules; that it cannot be plotted 
or planned by an individual; that genius is not necessarily 
an infinite capacity for taking pains (genius is rather an 
infinite capacity for giving pain), and that there is in us a 
power—an imp, a daemon, a fairy goddess, a fatal dark star 
or a star of destiny, call it what you will—that works with 
the inexorable fatality of sidereal law. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends—that raises us 
to glory or hurls us to our private hells—as surely as I know 
that what was mine has come to me without my raising my 
hand to get it or willing it. 

You may spend your days planning or sleeping; you may 
spend your days and nights scheming for wealth, or glory, 
or a woman, or the White House; you may curse the stars 
or beg God to snare your secret dream for you—it is of no 
use, for the black doom or the golden glory that is fatally 
yours comes on with the measured tramp of those gigantic 
gods of the mountains in Lord Dunsany’s play. 

Since boyhood I have never hoped for anything, planned 
anything, wished for anything or lived for anybody or any¬ 
thing. But I have always felt at my side or within me a 
mysterious, almost material, being, who was using me for its 
mysterious purpose. 
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"Through me, not of me,” I have whispered with Emerson, 
and again that profoundest of all fatalistic prayers, "Thy 
will be done!” 

This being—this Alter Ego, this Daemon, this goddess, 
half ethereal vampire and half angelic harpy—has hammered 
out my destiny, my fame and my work in sleep, in careless¬ 
ness, in alcohol and in the most diabolical form of torture- 
some drudgery that an imaginative creator can be sentenced 
to—proofreading on a metropolitan daily. 

Careless of my health—drinking and carousing at inter¬ 
mittent periods to excess for thirty years—I never have been 
seriously ill—physically. 

A spendthrift since boyhood—throwing money away 
quicker than I could borrow or make it—I have never wanted 
for a meal or a roof. 

Never having written a single word, prose or verse, in 
praise of love; sometimes sneering like a libertine at the 
Grand Passion—the sublimest and most beautiful love came 
toward me and is mine. 

With a genius that is profoundly Latin to my latter atom, 
I have been accepted and printed in various magazines in an 
Anglo-Saxon and puritan country. I am a one-call salesman. 
If I don’t succeed at first, I never try again. Forget it!—and 
take a drink. What is mine cannot be kept from me. 

Looking on Fame as the dream of egomaniacs and dotards, 
I found myself famous, and, astounding to relate, famous 
when I did not know it myself. 

What is the exact moment that a person becomes aware 
of the fact that he is famous? 

I can only relate my own experience of that miraculous 
minute when Fame, the First Lady of the Planet, taps you 
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on the shoulder and says, with a trace of sly roguery in her 
voice and just a glint of irony in her eyes: 

"You’re drafted!" 

The first tap came when I had got up unusually early so 
as to reach a department store just before it closed. The 
saleswoman picked up her order book to write my name (an 
unusual and difficult one). I got as far as my first name and 
the De when she wrote the rest of the name quickly and per¬ 
fectly. Astounded, I asked her how she knew the rest of the 
name, as I had never seen her before. 

She looked up at me and said, "When you said Benjamin 
De—I knew the rest. There is only one, and I have read 
everything you ever had printed—but, really, I thought you 
would look like Tolstoy!” 

It was the first kiss on my lips by the great goddess Fame! 
I had been tapped on the shoulder and anointed! My ego 
blew up like a balloon. My vanity burgeoned with swords 
and roses: I blushed and stammered at the mouthpiece of the 
Hidden Miracle-Worker like a girl of sixteen receiving her 
first kiss in public from a famous movie hero. I bleated, I 
whinnied. I felt like James O’Neill when he mounted the 
stage rock and shouted "The world is mine!” 

I had been multiplying and sowing my ego on the winds 
while I slept, while I drank, while I drudged! How many 
persons were there, I wondered, in the world who knew me, 
persons that I never heard of and never will hear of? 

This sudden first consciousness of the multiplication of 
one’s ego in the minds of others is the most astounding 
moment, I take it, in the life of an artist. 

If any artist or public man denies that it is like Falernian 
wine to a man dying of thirst in the Sahara he is both liar 
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and hypocrite. Nothing stimulates or raises the tide of life to 
a higher pitch in any soul than this sudden inflation of one’s 
vanity. It is health, wealth and happiness with a single shot 
of Fortune’s needle. 

When I left that store and went down the street I believed 
that every eye was on me, that everybody was looking back at 
me and saying: 

"There goes . the famous DeCasseres.’’ 

But alas!, I was not universal yet, for that very night the 
desk sergeant in a west side station-house had the greatest 
difficulty in getting my name down right when a beneficent 
cop put myself and another newspaper man away for the 
night "for safekeeping’’ .... 

I come now to the most mysterious part of my legend. I 
lived for almost twenty years in a medium-sized room on the 
fourth-floor back of 11 West 39th Street, an old fashioned 
brownstone front house covered by a vine. (It is now a 
commercial skyscraper.) It was here that there came to me 
during my day-sleeps the substance and form of many of 
my philosophic books, my poetry, my epigrams, satires and 
super-dramas—almost in the same manner in which Samuel 
Coleridge brought forth "Kubla Khan,” which he saw word 
for word in a dream right before waking. But I have never 
used a drug of any kind. 

Sometimes whole poems would blaze forth in the sky of 
my brain and I would leap from my bed to my table and put 
them down. I have made very few changes in them, either 
in "The Shadow-Eater,” "Anathema! or "Black Suns.” I 
never planned a poem or sat down in a cold waking state "to 
write a poem” in my life. They were forged in the black 
chambers of Sleep by a mysterious Blacksmith. 
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I have suddenly been awakened in that room (I sometimes 
stayed in bed sleeping and drowsing for twenty hours at a 
stretch) from a sound sleep as if some one had tapped me 
with a heavy finger on the brain. 

Like a gorgeous exhibition of fireworks, epigrams, pro¬ 
found thoughts, paradoxes and cosmic visions burst, gyrated, 
spun and shot across the dark field of my consciousness— 
many of them gone forever before I could get them on paper, 
like falling stars glimpsed in all their hallucinating splendor 
for only a single instant. 

I have come to believe that planned thinking and reasoning 
are of a low psychological order. The creative artist, the 
overturning genius is always inspired. He knows not what 
he does. He is possessed by a Spirit. The brain is only a 
total-adder, a phonograph record, a scoreboard. Creation is 
ecstasy in the aesthetic as well as in the physical world. 

Everything I have written has "occurred to me suddenly" 
while I was doing something commonplace, while sleeping, 
while shaving, while evacuating, while putting a semicolon 
in an advertisement at my desk in the proofroom. I never 
thought out anything—I do not think anything is worth 
thinking out. It is all arranged for you and me anyhow. Why 
be the butt of the gods when you can pal it with them by 
playing their game, by waiting to see what’s next going to 
happen to you? 

The reason why fatalists and pessimists are generally a 
happy lot and optimists and free-willies are always trying to 
explain why "things went wrong” is because the former are 
"in the Know" and the latter are not. 

In the last twenty-five years, and especially during my 
residence on 39th Street, I have—just naturally—done every- 
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thing that would tend to shoo fame and literary success from 
the door. 

As hundreds who know me will attest, the landlady and 
the maid in the house told everybody who called to see me 
that I was "not in.” I had a large sign marked "OUT” 
hung on my door whenever I was in in case somebody got 
past by sheer force—which seldom occurred. 

I have heard them pound and beat on my door, shouting 
my name (and in some instances they have torn the sign 
down). But I sat tight in my Morris chair reading "Alice in 
Wonderland” or turned over in my bed uttering a smiling and 
fraternal "Go to hell!” 

Was I anti-social in those long years? Was I a snob, a cad? 
Everbody who knows me would laugh at the idea. But I had 
decided that the only place for sociability is the cafe and the 
barroom. Home is the place for contemplation, creation and 
sleep. Once I let a poet into my room at 3 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon—I was still in bed. He dropped a cigarette in the bed 
while telling me in basso-alcoholic English what a marvellous 
poem I had written—"Ingression”, which Don Marquis had 
just published in his column in The Sun. The cigarette almost 
set fire to the bed. 

After that if anybody wanted to see me either to negotiate 
for articles or tell me how "great” I was he had to do it in 
Mouquin’s or Jack’s after 10 P.M. 

Quite often I would meet writers of all kinds—poets, short- 
story writers, "inspirationalists”, "philosophers”—who had 
the air of business men. They began to scheme at 7 A.M. 
Always lunch with somebody at 1 o’clock. Dickering, hag¬ 
gling, ’phoning all day. 

Almost all of them have "succeeded” in the sense that they 
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have larger bank accounts than I have. But they are all the 
unhappiest, most harassed looking, most disappointed crew 
I know. Every one of them has his "great poem”, his "great 
novel,” his "great drama” which he never wrote, and never 
will write, because he got up early, planned too much, al¬ 
ways had his door open, his ’phone on the latch and made 
of himself a public arcade. 

The house ’phone at 11 West 39th rang continuously dur¬ 
ing the day. Half the calls were for me. They were never 
answered before 5 P.M. 

"He’s not here,” "Gone to Cuba,” "He’s dead,” "He’s 
in the hoosegow,” were some of the answers I bribed the maid 
to fire back. I may have lost hundreds of dollars because of 
this, but I would not have my inspirational sleeps and my 
creative laziness disturbed at any price. 

I read recently that Gabriele D’Annunzio burns all letters 
he receives without opening them. I never went as far as that, 
but for years in the semi-somnambulistic but tremendously 
atvare life I led letters meant very little to me. 

My mail was shoved under my door every morning, and 
sometimes I would not gather it up until midnight, an hour 
at which I often arose to go out and meet "people worth 
while” (between 1900 and 1920 in New York all the "people 
worth while” were to be seen after midnight). I cut them 
(the letters) open and shook them down for possible checks. 
I threw the other letters aside, to be read at leisure, and sped 
away to a cafe or a barroom to get the checks cashed. 

That, I held, must be the way "business” was done on 
Olympus . . . 

Mine is a disordered, anarchic, explosive mind. But there 
is really no such thing as anarchy or disorder either in the 
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material or mental world. Earthquakes and sudden thunder¬ 
storms, actual or physical, are as cosmically legal as Los 
Angeles sunshine. 

I have tossed out my books helter-skelter. I have written 
poems and essays without any conscious knowledge of 
"theme.” But they possessed a unity profounder than I 
knew. In the years of unwitting creation I found I had been 
making poems and books that fell into ordered wholes and 
mass-themes. There were group-ideas and linked super¬ 
reasonings and themes of which I was never conscious until 
I began to grope around to arrange them for publication. 

Thus all the poems in "The Shadow-Eater”—tossed into 
a drawer as they were written as if my hand were a planchette 
on a ouija board—I found linked by one theme: the ever¬ 
lasting protest of Man against the brutality of "the gods.” 
The unity that had guided me in the essays in "Chameleon” 
was the spirit of pagan scepticism. The pensees in "The 
Muse of Lies” (written over a period of ten years) all 
sounded the note of the universality of illusion. The super¬ 
dramas and stories in "The Eternal Return” were strung on the 
thread of fourth dimensional satire. The laughing pixies 
in my blood unified "The Elect and the Damned” into a new 
method of literary criticism. And so with all the others. 

Character and imagination, not "solid plugging” and 
knowledge, create. I never had any "education.” I never 
studied anything. I emit because of organic necessity. 

"Where did you learn to write that way?” "How did you 
learn all those beautiful word-mosaics?” "What college did 
you go to?” Such questions! Great writing, great art, is 
merely the art of putting down, painting or composing with 
sound-waves sincerely what you feel, not what you know. 
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Genius is merely the highest form of sincerity. Art is the 
laughter of Knowledge. 

Plans? Only fools and politicians plan, 

I was born with a nature that believes so firmly in Fatality 
and the omnipresence of a Will that I have always felt that 
to plan anything was a form of blasphemy. 

It is, moreover, comic. It is a straw’s belief that it shapes 
the course of a stream or the belief of the weathervane that 
it causes the veering of the winds. 

No man brings anything to pass in his life. He is a pup¬ 
pet, But the Immanent Jester endows him at birth with a 
belief in the freedom of the will. That is what constitutes 
the Divine Comedy of Life. 

On the eve of my twenty-first birthday I gave a party in 
a wine-cellar in Philadelphia to a crowd of young pessimists 
and poets; in fact, to all of those whom I could find who 
believed that the greatest thing in life was to be a rolling 
stone, a drifter, an epicurean. None of us had any principles. 
This was not a pose—but an inherent trait of our natures; 
a philosophic certainty founded on sensibilities in which the 
reaction to life was humorous and cynical. 

Plans—no! Desires—yes! At twenty-one I desired to 
travel, to read, to know, to dissect—to get rid of all that 
planning that parents, society and religion had done for me 
before my birth; to become the spectator of the drama of 
my life, to record my driftings—and to satirize humanity and 
the gods. Amiel was a "failure,” He put it all down on 
paper and his failures made him immortal in his Journal. 

I have nothing to regret. I have never aimed to do any¬ 
thing in particular, never made any plans, never “went after 
anything.” I lived spontaneously—unto the day. I let cir- 
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cumstance, heredity and environment have their way with me. 
As I always hoped for the worst, I was never disappointed; 
on the other hand, every day surprised me with pleasures 
that came with the tang of the unexpected. 

Only the epicurean pessimist gets one hundred per cent 
out of life. All things build a road to his door. 

Happiness is the aim of fools. Experience is the way, the 
truth and the life. 

Carelessness is the great secret of life. To the prudent 
come all ills. They may live long, but they die before birth 
spiritually, mentally and emotionally. 

God is a comedian; and when you realize that, all veils 
are lifted. 

I guessed that secret at fifteen. My life since then has 
been merely an excursion of verification. 

If a book is not an appetizer for a good meal on my own 
brain, then it is not my book. 

What difference is there between the frenzied worship of 
Life (Nietzsche, for instance) and the frenzied worship of 
Life Everlasting (Jesus, for instance) ? 


Whims .—^To obey my whims gives me more pleasure than 
sticking to my principles (my principles are merely prolonged 
and ossified whims—all principles are). I suppose this is 
true of everyone. Thoreau condemns a life without prin¬ 
ciples. Emerson praises whims, and says principles can go 
hang. I prefer Emerson's way. To obey every whim is a 
form of freedom. 
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There is genius in whim because it arises from the sub¬ 
conscious, because it is untutored, because it is unreasonable. 
Whims are moods in action. A general principle is a jail. 
Whim is jail-delivery. 

Last night as I was about to jump into bed in my night¬ 
gown (to hell with pajamas!) I was seized by a sudden de¬ 
sire to read a few lines of Montaigne. I went into the next 
room in my "nighty,” and in my bare feet stood reading 
before the bookcase something from the Essays—I do not 
even recall what lines they were or what the essay was about. 
After reading about five lines I put the book back and went 
to bed. I felt immensely satisfied—just why, I do not know. 
Why Montaigne—and no one else—at that precise moment.^ 
Why not Shakespeare, Pascal or Rabelais.^ That’s the beauty, 
charm and magic of whim—we do not know why the little 
sprite orders us to do so-and-so. 

I think we are all whims in the brain of God, who makes 
us and unmakes us in his "nighty” just before he blows out 
the light of a star or two. 


To be Read After or Before My Death .—After reading all 
the hogwash of the broken-down critics, impotent minds and 
notoriety-seekers who nuzzle in Poe and Baudelaire and Ver¬ 
laine and others under the guise of "doing a biography in 
the new manner,” I feel a whim to put these facts down 
about myself for those who may be curious about me after 
(or before) my death: 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity: 

I drank a great deal before my fiftieth year. I was not 
a steady drinker, but a periodical drinker—gay. Rabelaisian, 
brilliant. After every bout, which lasted probably from two 
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to four days, I would remain completely sober for several 
weeks, sometimes months. 

My favorite drink (until prohibition was fastened on us 
by Oil and Steel and the churches) was imported (Bohemian) 
beer. 

I was always a gentleman when drunk—tender, sentimental, 
sometimes "blasphemous,” and often very noisy. 

I never wrote a line in my life while under the influence of 
drink. Everything I put on paper has been written while 
deadly sober. 

I never used a drug or narcotic of any kind in my life 
stronger than bromides (for the nerves). 

I have never been insane at any time. 

I was always a man’s man—liking the companionship of 
he-males and "regular fellows.” 

I never was in absolute want—but often needed a dollar 
to "tide me over” for a day or so. 

In my early days I preferred harlots to the old coaxing- 
and-waiting game. Pay and get out. If you can’t conquer 
a woman in an hour, she isn’t worth bothering about. 

The two words that have most completely and continually 
obsessed me since puberty have been suicide and God. The 
two words that have obsessed me least have been love and 
money. (But after my forty-fifth year the word money took 
the place of suicide —and now it is the most important word 
in the world to me. It means freedom, fame and happiness 
now —but alas!—and also a lack!) 

My Hypocrisy .—"You write for posterity, Mr. DeCasseres,” 
a publisher said to me the other day after giving my books 
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the kick in the pants. Then, by God! I will!, thought I. 
"Liar!” whispered my Comic Imp in my ear. 

It is not through fear that my eyes lower before you, but 
because I do not want you to see yourself. 


Science the Crab .—Does Science travel backward? Is its 
work simply the materialization, the mechanization of the 
ancient mystics, poets, soothsayers and the "nuts” ? I believe 
so. 

Science is always second-hand. It is merely a verifier. A 
superstition is said to be a false belief. Well, so are all the 
postulates of science. I am no enemy of science—their fairy¬ 
tales are to me the most fascinating in existence; the fairy¬ 
tale of the electron, the fairy-tale of the atom, the fairy-tale 
of the germ, the fairy-tale of history, the fairy-tale of the 
phonograph, of the radio, of the telephone, of the motion- 
picture, of the great murder-engines of war, etc. 

Science conceived as a vast network of superstitions is far 
more fascinating to me than the "scientific destruction of 
superstitions,” which simply cannot be done. I rather like 
the idea that Jesus was born of Mary the Virgin. Whether it 
is "true” or "false” is of no consequence. It’s a beautiful 
fairy-tale, and will recur again and again when the names 
of Jesus and Mary are no more and when the superstition 
that the Earth is round or spheroid and that there are no 
inhabitants of the space between us and, say, the Moon have 
been demolished—quite demolished by another superstition, 
called "a scientific verity.” 

The machine-made mind and the mystical-imaginative mind 
are the Sancho Panza and the Don Quixote who ought to be 
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inseparable. But they will not travel together because the 
machine-made ("cash-down”) mind refuses to play the part 
of a servant even to a reckless adventurer and sublime boob 
like Don Quixote. Being without imagination and the mys¬ 
tical sense, it has a tragic inferiority complex masked under 
an air of arrogant superiority, for the scientific, machine-made 
mind knows secretly that all it does is based on the imagina¬ 
tion, and it also knows that Don Quixote, and not Sancho 
Panza, is the eternal core of life on this planet. Don Quixote 
knows the value of his Sancho, and would not lose him for 
the world; but Sancho is forever forbidden to know the 
greatness, the grandeur and the magic of Don Quixote. 

Sancho Science must serve forever the Quixotic ruler of 
the world, the imaginative, mystical, intuitional psyche of 
Man. 


Stendhal: "I write for the happy few.” A beautiful in¬ 
stance of the sublimation of self-pity into pride. 


Satan’s Valedictory .—Satan appeared to me and said (he 
looked melancholy, depressed, had lack-lustre eyes, and—god 
of gods!—his goatee and eyebrows were graying!): "Since 
the advent of the scientific spirit, the decline in the belief 
in God, the disappearance of the virgin, the break-up of the 
churches and the universal rise of the cynical spirit even in 
young boys and girls life on earth has lost its savor for me. 
The romance of soul-potting is gone. There is nobody left 
to damn, since no one cares a damn. You all laugh at me— 
just as you all laugh at God, virginity, virtue, honesty and all 
the good old traits that were meat and nuts to me. You all 
beat me at my own game. You’ve all stolen my bag of tricks. 
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You call me 'Sate’, yank me by the goatee, kick me in the der- 
riere, tell me I’m 'old stuff’, 

"I ask God every night to resurrect, get back on the job, 
put the fear of Him in your hearts by some great world-ca¬ 
tastrophe. Ah! what pickings, what sport, during the 'Dark 
Ages’ 1 The whole world today has wisecracked my job away. 
I’m out of work and I have not where to lay my epigrams. 
There are no longer any ears to whisper into: they laugh 
and show me a trick worth two of mine. 

"I spend my evening under my lamp reading of my salad 
days in the pages of Milton, Marlowe, Goethe and Calderon. 
The Catholic Church still gives me now and then a handful 
of sinners to work on, but they’re scurvy stuff. If God 
doesn’t wake up soon, I myself will have to re-invent all the 
good old ideals of honesty, virtue, belief and duty so that I 
can resume my ancient sport,” 

And Satan sank into my armchair, read the Atlantic Monthly 
for a bit—and went sound asleep. 


There never was a Diogenes who went around with a 
lantern looking for an honest woman. 


Nostalgic Tears. — A distant note of music that sounds 
almost like an echo—such as I am hearing now in this New 
York apartment—awakes in me lost emotions of childhood, or 
something before childhood from I know not where; some¬ 
thing nostalgic, vibrant of lost moods, of twilight, of undis¬ 
covered lands, of tears for something nameless, of yester¬ 
days forever passed away, of a baby in a nightgown, of sudden 
wakings in the silent night when I was a child when I heard 
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the distant, long-drawn-out shriek of a locomotive that 
sounded as if it came from a country of gnomes— 


For You and Him. —A wife and her lover should always 
have a portrait of the husband at the head of the bed. As she 
cannot see it, she will not experience any ill-timed remorse. 
The lover, looking at it, will rise to titanic deeds. 


My life is like this cigar I am smoking: all chewed up at 
one end, a little fire and a great deal of ashes at the other. 


The more profoundly I see the inherent humor in all life, 
the less I laugh! 


Evolution. —After a famous man dies he passes out of the 
realm of the emotions and prejudices into the aesthetic realm 
—or at least he should. Nero, Jesus, Benedict Arnold should 
be considered as drama—and drama only. 


His Punching-Bag. —Nietzsche has consumed many pages 
telling us what he owes to the ancients. But he owes more to 
Jesus than any thinker in the Christian era. 


Courage by Incantation. —I know a man who always has 
to charge himself with an epigram or a motto when he has 
someone to confront in the practical world. Absolutely fear¬ 
less and never considering consequences when his ideas are 
attacked, he wilts when he has to do business with the swine 
of the practical Broadway variety. Before entering the office 
of the man he had to confront he repeated, for years, a phrase 
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of Emerson's, "Do the thing you fear to do.” That lost its 
vigor and utilitarian value in time; he then adopted the slogan 
of "Toujours I’Audace!” That faded through too much men¬ 
tal lip-service, so he manufactured this one before the hard- 
boiled coprolites of the business world, "I am a fatalist and 
there pours upon my fears eternal light from the silver Sun of 
Serenity.” That was too long, so he finally reduced his slogan 
to "Fearlessness!”, which he felt was a compendium of all 
the others. 

These formulas have had a marvellous effect on his atti¬ 
tude before Mr. Grim (generally sawdust). He has also dis¬ 
covered that all of practical life is sheer bluff. His tremen¬ 
dous sense of humor often spoils the effect of his slogan, 
but, strange to say, it redoubles his courage before Moloch. 

Another approach he sometimes adopts is this: just be¬ 
fore entering the Grim Presence, he repeats to himself with a 
smile of supreme disdain flitting across his soul, "This man is 
only a groundling—I am a Prince of Thought.” Now, it would 
be curious to know whether Moloch, etc., isn’t doing exactly 
the same thing mentally when his visitor is announced! 

And is it necessary to write who this person is.^ 


The Morning, Afternoon and Evening of an Intellectual 
Faun. —Rise at 8. Bowels, bath, breakfast, bowels, Beethoven 
(on the phonograph). A silent half-hour with the New York 
World and American —vast panorama in my ironic brain of 
the stupidity, the humor and the pathos of existence. 'Phone 
rings, "Will you be home this evening.^” "No” (with flute¬ 
like politeness). "The God-damn bores!” goes crashing 
through my brain. To my "den”. Write, yawn, 'phone about 
a "movie”, write again (on God, myself, a book-review. 
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astronomy, a boost for children’s books, the ego, Satan, any¬ 
thing). 'Phone my publisher. He lies, as usual. Write again. 
Doorbell rings. "Any vegetables today"Any vegetables 
today, honey?” I sing out from the open door to Bio, who 
is typing her story of the boyhood of Christ and how he 
got the "father” complex. Wife leaves Christ and negotiates 
for artichokes, lemons and cabbages. Back to my "den”. 
Stare into vacancy. Look at my watch. 11:20 A.M. A cigar. 
Write out some checks, gas-bills, etc. 

Idea occurs to me about a play around Nero while writing 
the check. Second mail. A letter from George Sterling. A let¬ 
ter from Jules de Gaultier. A bill from the dentist. An invita¬ 
tion to see a rotten movie. Back to desk again. Write three 
fine epigrams and a metaphor, a great relief from the riveters 
in back of me. Noon. Yawn. Think I’ll go to the Newspaper 
Club for lunch. On my way meet an old crony who tells me 
how drunk he was last night. I laugh a brainless, hypocritical 
laugh and get away from him. I ponder on the art of chang¬ 
ing one’s friends and acquaintances every six months. Nearly 
run over in Madison Avenue while wondering whether James 
Joyce is a "dope”. Meet Mencken in front of the Algonquin. 
Henry the Great is perfectly vacuous this morning. 

At the club. Same old gang. Same old jokes. Same old 
food. Saw a beautiful woman there. Got a big thrill out of 
looking at her and putting her naked on a revolving pedestal 
in a Persian garden. Introduced to her. Conversed with her 
for a half hour. A bore and a dumbbell, I dressed her again 
mentally. My romantic eroticism melts into an ironic smile. 
I expect too much of women. What!—Minerva and Aphro¬ 
dite in the same body! Jamais! 

Free tickets to a movie matinee next door to club. Went in 
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with Bio. Von Stroheim in "Foolish Wives”. The movies al¬ 
ways fascinate me. They are an anodyne to my restless, key¬ 
hole-peeping mind. They stop thought. We walk home— 
up Fifth Avenue. We are rich—shop-window rich. What 
gorgeous ties I cannot afford to buy! What walking-sticks! 
Stop in to get a pair of shoes I had had mended. 

Home. Back to my "den.” Read the letters of Abelard and 
Heloise. Rather dull compared to our love-letters, which 
may be published some day. Bio goes shopping for supper. 
Will it be fish or meat? Read some of Balzac’s "Physiology 
of Marriage”. Entertaining. Yawn. Yawn. Yawn. Wonder 
whether the evening papers are up yet. Let Bio in. It’s fish. 
In kitchen. Bio and I get into violent discussion about Spin¬ 
oza and Christ—can they be reconciled? Bio says yes. I 
bawl no. Going hot and heavy when dumbwaiter buzzer 
starts. "Garbage!” Symbolic of our discussion? Shall I take 
a drink of rye? Guess not. 

Dinner at 7 o’clock. Lie down on couch afterward. Curse 
life, etc. When will my books be published? When will I 
have some real money for my own magazine? Will I ever 
see Europe? Shall I get drunk? Or commit suicide? Long 
meditation on the mystery of personal identity. Bio comes in 
and kisses me in the dark. Off the couch at 8. Read the 
evening papers. Same slop. Cigar. Wash face and hands. 

Fifth Avenue bus. Prowl through a second-hand book 
store at Twelfth street. Sam Loveman, who is employed 
there, hands us a personally conducted tour. Sam was a friend 
of Bitter Bierce and George Sterling. Presents me with a 
copy of "The Brethren of Joseph”, almost forgotten play in 
verse by Charles Wells. Introductions by Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton. 
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Back home, 10:30. Read Swinburne’s introduction, bits of 
play. Very beautiful in parts. Joseph, father of Parsifal. But 
how could that be? The immaculate phallus? Holy Ghost¬ 
ing? Midnight. 'Phone rings. "The boys are over at the Tavern, 
Ben—let’s make a night of it!’’ "Go to hell! I want my 
stomach for breakfast.’’ Stinking prohibition (bitter, veno¬ 
mous, murderous revery on the blue-snooted hypocrites of the 
Middle West and South). Eat a banana. Bio calls from bed¬ 
room, "Time for bed, my busted Bacchant!’’ In bed. Bio and 
I both pray to the god who invented sleep and the sense of 
humor. I drowse off dreaming of Carmel-by-theSea, fame, 
death, Swinburne, money, harems, beer. 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail .—John Donne. 

Everything tends to become a counterfeit of itself. 

In genius each idea feeds every other idea. 

The lovely body of Creation now rides in the hearse of 
Criticism. 

A woman’s first love is her mirror; her last is God. 

Duse said of Rossetti: "His eyes had the feverish pursuit 
of a thing that his chin and his jaw could not follow.” 

Thought is an absinthe that eats certain men hollow. 

All ultimate knowledge is negative knowledge. 

A Postponed Revelation .—I read biographies and autobio- 
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graphics in order to find in the famous and great of the earth 
justifications for my own shortcomings, transgressions, perver¬ 
sities and stupidities. Am I thinking of Rousseau, Goethe, 
Amiel when reading their confessions.^ No. I’m seeking my¬ 
self, hoping they will say something that will cause me to mut¬ 
ter to myself, "Just like me!” or "How much alike we are!” 

But how stale, superficial and cowardly I find all "confes¬ 
sions”, biographies and autobiographies compared to one 
day’s glance in my own soul! James Joyce did something tre¬ 
mendously daring in the unpunctuated meditations of Mrs. 
Bloom in "Ulysses”—but he hadn’t the courage to give us his 
own private thoughts. Frank Harris is just bourgeois, if not 
a downright liar. He doesn’t confess anything—he just relates 
commonplaces. He never had an extraordinary psychic ad¬ 
venture, or any other kind of adventure. 

I have not the courage to put down all my secretest 
dreams, cravings, visions—both alcoholic and sober. They 
are—or were—astounding, especially those experienced under 
the influence of alcohol (not drunk, however, when I have no 
memory). 

Lucky Me !—I cannot say that I have ever taken pains to 
"create” or, in fact, do anything. Anything that takes much 
time and trouble is not worth doing. I am either inspired or 
I am a bore. All my best writing is pure inspiration; bubbles 
out of me whence I know not. I do not think—I see. Things 
"come to me”. I never go toward anything. This law of my 
being applies in the practical as well as in the intellectual 
sphere. To fail, I have only to plan. 


Morning of an Intellectual Faun .—Up at ten. The usual. 
Delicious feeling of bodilessness in hot bath. Mental and 
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psychical well-being. Thoughts, idle thoughts, float on the 
top of my consciousness like beautiful pond-lilies. How chaste 
the belly looks through clear water! Is there anything better 
than physical well-being ?, I ask myself. Divine, lazy, luscious, 
languorous fifteen minutes! Cold shower. Bang! The real 
world again! Sharp and definite angles of reality. Hilarious, 
dynamic, Dionysian ten minutes of cold water and hard towel. 
Bowels perfect. Brain as clear as the eye of God and little 
children. 

Shave. Thoughts bound through brain like the wild play 
of fauns in a thicket, like the sports of dryads in star-lit 
pools. I catch a fine thought by the tail. Presto! It’s gone! 
Tumult of visions. Panorama of hopes, rising, falling. The 
pomp of consciousness. Superb ten minutes. Brain too swift 
for paper. Besides, I’m shaving. Ought to have a rapid-fire 
shorthand secretary in the bathroom with me. Is God a 
monist? I’d like to be a humorist like "Bugs” Baer. An 
emotion revives in me—the first sex feeling. The divine feel 
of her chubby hand! Did the Yankees win the pennant 
last year? Does Elie Faure prove his thesis that War is the 
mother of Art? How can I make ten thousand dollars? 

Breakfast. 11:30. A two-thousand word introduction to 
my brother Walter’s poems after twenty-six years of postpone¬ 
ment! I do get some things done! Bio orders me to get a 
manicure and a bottle of cream. 

Noon. I’ll take a walk. Button off my overcoat. God-damn 
the riveters! 


Hail, Demagogues !—In a sense, all who create artistically 
—however remote from popular standards and rewards—are 
demagogues. They desire an audience—even if it is a "happy 
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few” (that smug and insipid phrase of Stendhal). All creators 
desire to sway other minds. 

I desire an audience every day. Not finding my thoughts, 
my intellectual wares, salable, I write to myself and Bio in 
this book. I am auto-demagogic. I am my own Demosthenes, 
my own Danton, my own Bryan. I am (dead or alive) trying 
to reach and sway your emotions and intellect in this book 
(and my other books) without regard to whether I am right 
or wrong. I desire to sway. 

I differ from the common gutter-and-soapbox blatherskite 
in the qualities of the wares I hawk, but not in fundamental 
motive. 

Time is a glow-worm that reveals to us how deep we are 
in darkness. 


Hell or a Circus. —Life, the universe—at least to me—is 
either a black tragedy or a grotesque farce. There is no middle 
ground. God is either an Aeschylus or a Rabelais, a Hamlet 
or a Puck. My mood is either unrelievedly tragical or bitterly 
fantastical, diabolically gay. My God varies between these 
two extremes. Indifference is inconceivable. It is a mask of 
glass that conceals nothing. 

Sexual felicity is the foundation of mental health. Asceti¬ 
cism is the father of dreams, but fornication is the sap of 
creation. 


The Great Moment .—The profoundest moment in the his¬ 
tory of the universe was not the moment in which God said 
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"Let there be light,” but the moment in which He first 
laughed at what He had created. Or when he looked Satan in 
the face for the first time and they both winked slyly at one 
another. That was the birth of humor—the Eternal Sub¬ 
stance of the intellectual world. 

What is progress?—the victory of humor over dogma. 

The maxims of Confucius are of as much value to an ex¬ 
traordinary man as a cook-book is to an astronomer. 


The Tricks of Elohim .—God made of life an impenetrable 
mystery in order to flatter Man and give him a sense of 
dignity, so that Homo could repeat to himself with profound 
seriousness, "I am a great Mystery!” 

Scale of Values .—If Newton, Copernicus, Darwin and Ein¬ 
stein had never lived, it would make no difference to me. 
Johann Strauss and his hundred and twenty-five waltzes are 
worth the whole lot of them. 


The End of a Peep-Show. — The sublimest spectacle of 
which I can conceive is an inter-planetary war carried on by 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Venus. This will occur some day 
—soon after we exchange kisses and salutations by radio. This 
war will probably set up forces that will cause the whole solar 
system to founder, bust up, decompose and may even cause a 
cosmic conflagration which will amuse God and Satan for a 
kalpa or two. 

And that will be the end of the old starry peep-show, 
ladies and gentlemen of the current age and posterity. The 
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only ones who will escape will be those beings who have the 
luck to be admitted to other dimensions. 


The Tickle of Anonymous Letters .—I suppose every one 
has thought of writing an anonymous letter. Most of us 
(oh, yes, you too, you hypocritical reader of these lines) have 
thought of it many times. Those who protest loudest against 
even the thought of it have been tempted oftener than any¬ 
one else. 

The anonymous letter is as deadly as the handkerchief of 
Desdemona in the hands of lago. I have known three or 
four deaths I could have caused by a ten-line note. I know 
others (women) that I could have fired with murderous rage 
by a five-line note. And, my dears, I need only have held 
myself strictly to the truth (except in one instance, where I 
could foresee a beautiful and dramatic murder by dropping 
a poisonous lie in her ear). 

I have refrained, like millions of others, through mixed 
motives—a sense of honor, conscience, cowardice, pride, pity; 
but, above all, the fear of being found out, which is the 
supreme motive for the non-execution of all "bad deeds.” 
There is nothing more cowardly than the anonymous letter, 
and that, I think, is the second most powerful motive, added 
to the fact that if we are discovered our cowardice is laid 
bare. 

But there will always be something fascinating in rolling 
the idea over on the tongue of our mind—to sit back like a 
god and set in motion a drama or tragedy or comedy of our 
creation and be the only spectator who knows what the play 
is about and who the author is; in fact, being able to give 
the play a new twist at any moment by further letters; to 
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play on nerves and hearts and brains of human beings like a 
skilled organist—the organ in this instance being a type¬ 
writer. 

There are more anonymous ("poison-pen”) letter-writers 
than we are aware of. You, reader of these lines, are prob¬ 
ably visualizing now, at this minute, the persons that you 
have itched for years to bludgeon with — a little word, a 
little word! Like the first soft, sweet, silent thought of 
murder in the brain of Macbeth— 

Aviating with God .—By an act of will I can inflate my 
consciousness until it hovers like a disembodied intelligence 
over the planet. It is something like the opening of a titanic 
transparent parasol in the hands of a nameless and ineffable 
power in my own soul. 

It is my daily flight over humanity. I can take the flight 
at any moment; it is not an isolated or sporadic phenomenon. 
My consciousness can follow the Earth easily and gracefully 
in its three movements. This is so natural and ordinary to 
me that there is very little thrill in it. 

But it is such a release, such a pleasurable feeling, and it 
so grows in vividness and intensity with the years that I must 
continually record it. It also dovetails in with my off-and- 
on dreams for years of flying toward golden constellations 
and standing outside the Earth, seeing it revolve, lifeless, 
ice-clad, with an unspeakable pity in my heart. 

Poetic images are the magic keyholes through which the 
locked-in spirit may escape. 

Image .—This curious image came into my mind while 
listening to one of Chopin’s Nocturnes: I crawl toward my 
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Vision on the skinned knees of hope, dragging with me the 
corpses of my yesterdays. 


A practical man should have knuckles in his eyes; a poet 
should have them in his images. 


Fantasia .—My dreams are the most grotesque conceivable, 
especially just before waking after a night of alcohol. This 
morning I saw a stupendous file of the damned moving on 
the horizon of the universe; socketted in their skulls were 
frozen giants that reached to the zenith. This dissolved into 
the Sun, which gradually turned into a golden coffin standing 
upright from nadir to zenith. Then I suddenly saw a vast 
hall in which John L Sullivan was playing a Chopin waltz 
on the teeth of Satan. Now the universe turned into a vast 
champagne goblet and in it seethed the consciousness of God. 
In the center of the goblet rose and fell a dead fly — the 
human race. 


To almost any American "thinker”: the feet of your 
thoughts are always asleep. 


Criticism .—The only sound basis of criticism: What did a 
man do and did he do it well or poorly according to his own 
standards, not yours Do not tell me what he might have 
done, what he didn’t do, what he was "capable of,” what he 
might have done if he hadn’t drank, donjuaned or committed 
suicide. 

Now, there is another kind of criticism which is personal 
reaction to a play, a novel, a poem or a picture. Dreiser, 
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for instance, may be perfect according to Dreiserian stand¬ 
ards. I have no doubt his dream and his work are in perfect 
harrhony. But I consider Dreiser a bore, and I simply can’t 
read him. 

I believe, at bottom, there is nothing but personal criticism. 
"Scientific criticism” is generally vapid because it is the 
attempt to do away with the emotional bias of the person 
who undertakes it, which simply cannot be done. When you 
approach a writer, poet or thinker, you are not approaching 
a theorem. You are dealing with something alive that must 
upset you, entrance you or leave you indifferent. It is pos¬ 
sible afterward to sit down and write a cold, formal, analytical 
critique, but it will ring false or stamp the writer as a mere 
intellectual weighing machine. Almost all American critics are 
of this school—the Nunkey-Donkeys I call them. 

A case in point. I received a letter from a critic about 
my book on Huneker. He regrets it was not a "criticism” 
instead of an "appreciation.” Well, if he wants an archaeo¬ 
logical excavation of the whys and wherefores of the work of 
Huneker, why doesn’t he do it himself.^ As I only write ap* 
preciations or excoriations (I’m not a plumber), the only 
thing I care about knowing is this: is the appreciation, or 
excoriation, well written? 

In the case of my Huneker book, I think it is done so well 
(both as an appreciation of a beloved friend and as prose) 
that no one could have done it better in the same space, or 
probably any space. My critic says he "suffered from my 
presupposed idea of what you were going to do. I’ll do no 
more advance guessing.” This critic has laid bare in those 
two sentences the whole trouble with our "critics.” He ex¬ 
pected me to write a nunkey-donkey criticism of Huneker’s 
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work, whereas I spilled my personality into Huneker’s and we 
collaborated on my book about him. 


Our Four Gifts. —The sex ecstasy, the transfigurating power 
of music, the ethereal levitations of wine, the cataleptic heav¬ 
ens of abstractions. I remain on earth—in this stinking cess¬ 
pool—only because of those four gifts. 

A Week’s Sheaf of Thoughts Amorous, Cynical and Poet¬ 
ical. —My soul is a heaven laden with lightnings with no 
space in which to discharge . . . She left me forever when my 
desire had just begun to peck at her eyes . . . Her eyes kept 
open house; her heart, free bed and board. I did not enter 
. . . We have all the Christian vices except the most danger¬ 
ous—chastity . . . Her eyes were like a box of new-born 
kittens . . . Her eyes always seemed to be holding their breath 
. . . Her tongue moulded the molten silver of her voice into 
words that sang like swords . . . Life: water flowing through 
a shadow ... A woman’s eyes are the grammar of her 
thoughts . . . Desire circulates in her eyes like a snake in a 
tank . . . Her eyes were two grey breasts with tiny nipples of 
light . . . Her eyes were two great hothouses, with secret 
walks lost in perfumes . . . There are a thousand ships of 
hope burning on the ocean of my past ... I am sieving the 
sunlight in my brain for the golden gnats that stung to 
madness the brains of Blake and Nietzsche . . . How many 
of my great epigrams died with my cigarette and how many 
great poems lay drowned in highballs! . . . The first and last 
woman: Madame Diable ... To reach the point where you 
have the illusion that you can choose your illusion —that is 
freedom . . . The brain is a star that thinks . . . Like God, 
the Artist wastes time by making things that die . . . Time 
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is the humor of God . . . An exquisite conscience is nature’s 
masterwork of decadent art . . . Genius is planetary conscious¬ 
ness—sometimes sidereal consciousness. 


The Eternal Enemy .—"The Public: a thing I cannot help 
looking upon as an Enemy, and which I cannot address with¬ 
out feelings of Hostility”—John Keats. Engrave that, 
O poets, thinkers, artists, on your hearts! Carve it on your 
brains I 


The Seductions of Contact. — Personal contaa generally 
smashes a generalization all to flinders. Had I met George 
Sand, been her lover, or just played around with her, all my 
prejudices against women writers might have melted and I 
might even have lost my unaccountable aversion for the old 
"ink-giving cow,” as Nietzsche calls her. 

Philosophers and thinkers need broadening by personal con¬ 
tact. Suppose, for instance, Spinoza had fallen in with Nell 
Gwyn, would we have had the marvellous "Ethics”? I fear 
"personal contact” would have smashed many sublime gener¬ 
alizations. 

Suppose Sarah Bernhardt had seduced Nietzsche — this 
opens vast areas of speculation and fantasy. 

Or, again, does personal contact have very little effect on 
powerful and original minds? Suppose Tiberius and Jesus 
had met—suppose Victor Hugo and Napoleon the Third had 
divided the same cocotte in their youth—suppose—but that 
word "suppose” is the most luring, the most tantalizing in 
the language! It leads everywhere—to the moon, to Dom- 
daniel, to the fourth dimension. Suppose is the mother of 
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all comedy and tragedy. Suppose is the protagonist of the 
future. Suppose is a satire on reality. (I delight in this 
sauntering, care-free style of mine—going nowhither, every¬ 
whither.) I started with generalizations, got into fantastic 
speculations about Sarah Bernhardt and Nietzsche, then fell 
into a reverie on the infinitudes in the word "suppose,” which 
leads me back into the same hole "I cum out of,” as Br’er 
Rabbit says—which is that that word "suppose” is the great¬ 
est of all generalizations. It can make millions of personal 
and ideational contacts without affecting in the least its eter¬ 
nal gayety, its infinite freedom and its protean possibilities. 


The Flow and Ebb of My Mind. —When my friend M. 
thinks, I can almost see his brain flap like a stricken bird . . . 
Immorality is the fairyland of the inhibited. It is the post¬ 
poned Great Adventure of the Puritan . . . The panther of 
Curiosity crouches on the horizon of my least thought . . . 
In Spinoza the immeasurable entities of the higher mathema¬ 
tics become corporate and carnate . . . The born thinker lives 
in a kind of frozen delirium ... All summits are cemeteries 
. . . Leconte de Lisle and Emerson are of those poets who 
sucked iced milk from those frozen nipples of heaven—the 
stars . . . Old age: the crippled squirrel of Memory winding 
its slow way down the leafless trunk of the Past. 


Spotlight !—All conversation is demagogic—each one tries 
to out-rant, out-epigram, out-wisecrack, out-rhetoric the other. 
We all fight for the middle of the floor, the spotlight. And 
who is that hypocrite off in the corner who is trying to draw 
attention to himself by his humility, his silence, his aloof¬ 
ness.^ Can it be you—or me? 
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Chopin .—It rained a black spring rain all afternoon. I 
put on the Paderewski, Godowsky and DePachmann Chopin 
records. Divine Ariel! Exquisite and marvellous Frederic! 
A universe exhales in thy music. Thou wert Israfel and 
Uriel. Thou dost discorporate me. With thee I float through 
matter into essence. Bubbles of ether. Moths of gold. The 
waltz of my soul down the corridors of sea-drowned temples. 
Ecstasies that my ear cannot receive, my nerves cannot sup¬ 
port! Thanks for life!—for Chopin! 

Spring Song .—Spring is in the air and the orgiastic impulse 
is in my blood. Vague ecstasies. Trailing memories of lost 
existences. Pan. Priapus. Wine, wine, wine. Wild dances. 
Liszt. "Carmen”. Hymen. Ravished virgins. Hymns to the 
Sun. Blood-lust. Wine, wine, wine. Dionysus. Women, 
women, women. Buds. Passionate longing for the formless. 
God. Resurrection. Vine-leaves, vine-leaves, vine-leaves trail¬ 
ing from hard, red-nippled breasts. Goats, satyrs. Longing 
for union with the Eternal. Christ. Easter. Mystical chants. 
Sap, semen. Epileptic dances. Bush-calls. Grass, grass, grass, 
green and flesh-tickling grass. Walt Whitman. Sappho. The 
sun-gods. Phalluses of gods that crash into the mystical clefts 
of Mother-Earth. Skunk-cabbage. Seed catalogues. Moving. 

Yes, ’tis spring! 

Science is mystical!—for does it not actually believe in 
matter without being able to prove its existence? 

The Other Felloiv .—The transition from "moral indigna¬ 
tion” to the ironic outlook—the passage from Tragedy to 
Humor, from Don Quixotism to Pucketry, from Sir Galahad 
to Falstaff—this I call "ascent.” I now reserve the "tragic 
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outlook” only for those things that are really tragical in my 
own life. All that is tragical in the world and does not touch 
me personally I see with the laughing eye and ironic smile. 

And this itself is ironical, for I know perfectly well that 
many are doing that unto me which I doeth unto them; that 
is, the world is laughing at my tragedies as I smile at theirs. 
And I find that just. It is so hard not to believe that my 
tragedy is the tragedy, that my comedy is the comedy. 


My Gorgeous Nirvana .—There is no finer bit of mental 
adventure than to pass a sleepless (but restful) night. To 
lie on the pillow for hours, the body in a state of perfect 
equilibration, so perfectly equilibrated that it has ceased to 
exist for consciousness, with the brain pouring ideas, swarm¬ 
ing with images and visions: that brings me nearer to the 
sources of the ultimate illusion (and hence the ultimate 
Reality) than any other experience. The will is dead. The 
veils of purpose are rent. All inhibitions evaporate. My 
consciousness becomes a gigantic luminous aquarium where 
marvellous fish swish and dive and glitter—fish that swim 
up gracefully and easily from the subconscious depths and 
talk. 

All rules and regulations—all logic—are non-existent. All 
the traffic cops have gone to sleep. The cores of the self, the 
kernels of the ego, bob like corks on the waters of thought, 
Truth walks the waters naked and serpent-crowned. My soul 
is lighted to its last taper. I know the "silence of eternity”, 
and that still more enigmatical silence, the silence of con¬ 
scious thought. Sleepless, restful hours after midnight—the 
ecstasy, the terror, the charm, the magic of them! 
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I Do Not Look Like A Book. — Some writers’ works are 
closely allied to their private lives, while in others there is 
no relation between what they have put on paper and their 
every-day lives. One could guess fairly well the kind of men 
D’Annunzio and Shaw are, for instance, in their works. Noth¬ 
ing whatsoever can be known of the man Shakespeare from 
his plays. Walt Whitman’s "Leaves of Grass” is literally the 
man. Reading Poe’s tales and poems would convey no idea 
whatsoever of the daily life of that genius. 

My own work has absolutely nothing to do with my daily 
life. My practical side and my psychic-intellectual side are as 
completely dissevered as two stars. Everybody that meets me 
is astounded that "I do not look like my writings.” It is 
curious how a certain style or mode of thought will build 
up in a reader’s mind a fictitious physiognomy of the writer. 
Those who have read "The Shadow-Eater”, "Chameleon” and 
others of my serious essays and poems are astounded on meet¬ 
ing me that I do not "look like Tolstoy”, that I am not "old 
looking”, that I have not "sunken cheeks” and "fierce, hungry 
eyes,” to quote some of them. 

The paradoxical nature of my being insists on the most 
violent contrasts. The ironical nature of my daemon is per¬ 
petual and inexhaustible. My body records sensations, my 
mind records ideas and visions. It was only after my forty- 
fifth year that I discerned a rapprochement between the two— 
that my sensations were beginning to influence my ideas, and 
vice versa. When the unification is complete (if ever) I will 
father "harmless satire,” "cute paradoxes” and reach that state 
of serene equilibration known as the "sane genius.” 

And Some Days I Love to Write Lines for Poems Vll Never 
Write. —The far Meccas of the mysterious caravans of my 
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thought . . . Thoughts like giant centurions that crucify the 
emotions and the will . . . The Ghettos of the brain . . . Kisses 
that rustle like dry and withered leaves in the stripped parks 
of Memory . . . The muted memories of the dead . . . The 
chemical restlessness of the dead . . . The veiled miracle 
of the brain . . . The sombre legions of the inflexibly dead 
. . . The opaque veils of his laughter . . . The dying planet 
of his brain lit by the scarlet sun of alcohol . . . The stark 
belly of the dawn . . . My brain is a golden matchbox, and 
when I strike the match of a thought on it a star is born! 

. . . The boreal brains of the dead . . . The taut banners 
of his pride . . . The suns, monstrous illuminated fish swim¬ 
ming in the Aquarium of Space . . . Eyes like wet air , . . 
His thoughts wore boots . . . The hot stench of her clamorous 
love . . . The stiff politeness of the dead . . . His laughter 
was like a syringe of vitriol ... As ancient as tomorrow . . . 
The Moon—dead in its sarcophagus of air ... A black ghost 
rose in the moon of my memories. 


The Evil That Is Woman .—In many religions and religious 
allegories woman is depicted as the Spirit of Evil, the des¬ 
troyer. 

This is woman’s greatness. She is the lyrical, colorful ele¬ 
ment in creation. She is the germ of dualism. She ought to 
glorify it. She is chaos, anarchy, disorder, lure; she is the dis¬ 
rupter. Before the Madonna (an idea of comparatively recent 
origin) was the Vampire, the whore, the provoker. Both 
Eve and Helen might say to the Madonna, "Before you were 
I am!” 

But Mary herself, having brought Jesus into the world, 
was the instrument of the so-called Evil Forces immanent 
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in the Universe—for has there been a mightier destroyer, a 
greater disrupter than Jesus?—Written on Yom Kippur, 1925. 


"Dear” and "Deary ”.—When I meet a husband and wife 
for the first time I try to look past their masks to find how 
far their hatred of one another has progressed, try to guess 
at the secret erotic dreams of the wife and wonder how 
clever the husband is in covering up the adventures of his 
secret tumescences. Those wives who come to the house and 
always refer to the absent husband as "that dear”, "that darl¬ 
ing of mine” are generally dreaming secretly of murdering 
him. 

It is the secret antagonisms of the sexes that attract one 
to the other so powerfully. I have only desired to rape those 
women that I have instantaneously disliked. 


Saving Up .—If we refrain habitually from doing acts that 
will give pain to another but which give us pain because we 
haven’t performed them, we shall some day take our revenge 
on that person in another way—in another series of acts. 
There is, therefore, in the long run no such thing as a 
"thwarted desire.” 

No atheist can prove that there is no God; but he can easily 
prove that God is evil or that God and Devil are one. 


Desire Is God. —What, dominantly, perpetually lures the 
Spirit, the Essence, back into bodies? It must be the senses— 
and, above all, the sex-call. In the Infinite we desire the 
finite; in the finite, we seek the Infinite again. God and Eros 
—systole and diastole. 
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After thirty-five years of thought and meditation, I still 
believe Desire to be metaphysical, to be the mysterious Sub¬ 
stance, to be the ultimate generalization for man. Schopen¬ 
hauer—and the Buddhists—are eternally right! . 


Verbal Obsessions .—Why does that line, "the sunken gar¬ 
dens of memory,” haunt me? It has been buzzing at my brain 
like a Tinker Bell for many hours. Who wrote it? Did I 
write it? There is certainly nothing extraordinary in it. But 
it sets me to thinking of the mysterious obsession, from time 
to time, of certain lines of poetry, ditties, phrases, names. 
Generally the morning after a night of moderate drinking (ah! 
those headacheless "hang-overs” that spawn the golden fish, 
when the brain and blood sing, when the consciousness is 
an aviary of nightingales, thrushes and larks!) these lines 
take possession of me. Is it a vestige of the shibboleth, the 
war-cry, the slogan? Is it a verbal materialization of a per¬ 
sistent and dominant mood? Or a form of logomania? 

(I am a Logocrat. Words are to me like the scale to Chopin, 
like colors on a palette to a painter, like the jingle of gold 
coin to a miser. Pure Beauty has no substance. It is all form, 
the Logos reverberating through the void of eternity.) What 
is the great poet’s gift?—mirages and sunken gardens. Pastels 
of colored words. His truth is perpetual evanescence. 


The "Chameleon” Child .—I had never heard of her. She 
lived in Los Angeles. I lived in New York. My "Chameleon” 
fell into her hand. It set her brain on fire. It gave her great 
emotional upswirls. She lived with the book during all of 
her pregnancy. She desired that the child should be imbued 
with the music, mysticism and fire of the book. She spoke 
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of the coming one as "The Chameleon-child.” She called 
it at birth my "cosmic son”. It was born in my month, April, 
as she desired. 

The boy is a superb piece of mechanism, three years old 
now. It may turn out to be a shoe-salesman or a Turkish 
bath rubber. 


Alcoholic Periodicity .—I have been reading Havelock Ellis’ 
fascinating study of sexual periodicity in the male. He quotes 
many examples. I have not experienced it; at least, I did 
not take note of it. But I have since my eighteenth year been 
subject to alcoholic periodicity, which always struck me as 
being very peculiar. Was it a perversion of sex-periodicity.^ 
I used to call it laughingly "my monthlies.” The need of 
a good souse used to overwhelm my whole organism about 
every three weeks with an imperious command. It was not 
a "thirst”, a "craving” (I hate the taste of all alcoholic drinks 
except beer and sparkling Burgundy). It was a desire to free 
myself of something, a healthy call to get rid of something. 
It had to be obeyed. 

The psychology and physiology of this in relation to Ellis’ 
theory of male sexual periodicity (which is a vestige, I be¬ 
lieve, of the time when the sexes were hermaphroditic) would 
be very interesting. 


Theme: the External Universe and the Poets .—Keats and 
Shelley and Poe seem never to have been aware of an external 
universe: complete internalization of the cosmos; perfect types 
of ethereal introverts. Shakespeare and Hugo and Goethe 
have firm grips upon the external universe; macrocosm and 
microcosm blend perfectly. Whitman is the most perfect type 
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of externalization. He even sees himself objectively. Baude¬ 
laire never loses contact with the earth. Verlaine is semi- 
ethereal. Omar is Shakespearean. In D’Annunzio the very 
soil of Italy kisses the stars. Francis Thompson is not so far 
removed from mundane things. He is always on solid ground. 


The Time-Dissolvers. —In speaking of the great geniuses 
of the earth the present tense should always be used, for 
are they not the highest manifestation of the timeless Presence? 

The Decay of Surprise. —The prevalence of universal ennui 
as a consequence. The "kick”, the tingle and thrill that are 
everywhere being hunted for. Millions of Columbuses, prac¬ 
tical, emotional, intellectual and sexual Columbuses, with no 
more Americas to conquer and explore. 

The Bright Door .—The Bright Door as the symbol of 
Death. The Bright Door as the comforting suicide-idea in 
everybody’s life. The Bright Door in the middle of a dark¬ 
ened stage, which is Life, in whose depths I hear whispering, 
which is the unintelligible buzz of Life, and wherein I see 
endless shadows come and go and dissolve into one another, 
which is Life’s senseless movement. 

My Psychic Families. —To feed and raise and keep the 
peace among my family of opposing entities is a problem. I 
am six or seven well-defined persons in one—not exactly per¬ 
sons but arcs of persons. They all have their inhibitions 
which they desire to throw off, but, curious to relate, in my 
psychic family one entity is the inhibition of another entity. 
The Cynic inhibits the Idealist, the Idealist inhibits the Pig, 
the Pig inhibits the Sentimentalist, the Sentimentalist inhibits 
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the Ruthless Money-Maker, the Ruthless Money-Maker inhib¬ 
its the Pure Contemplator—and so on. 

My aesthetic-sexual nature is always at war with my ascetic- 
intellectual nature. Sometimes there is a sudden cessation of 
the war of the entities in me and they fall on one another in 
another kind of war—called Love. They go on a frenzied 
Gopulatory debauch. In my house are many incests. 

One of my entities is a Mystic—and on her belly I have 
often found her two sons, Pig and Art. My Cynic and my 
Idealist are brother and sister (twins), but how often have 
I caught them flagrante delicto on the lounges of the tower 
of Pure Contemplation! 

A rare, a bizarre family, a family that keeps me poor, for 
they feed off of my flesh and blood and brain—and my will! 

Youth is the time for lustful thoughts; middle-age for 
solid love; old age for erotic day-dreams. 

The Stupid Circle .—Having reached the point of absolute 
scepticism, I am ready to believe anything, no matter how 
absurd. Indifference breeds belief. The eternal return with¬ 
in the cage of the skull. 

"Futilitarian ”.—I came across the word ''Futilitarian” and 
also “Futilist” the other day. Both fine words that sum up a 
frame of mind or a whole philosophy (or absence of it) of 
the world. Whatever is is futile. It is neither good nor bad 
—it is just useless. But, paradoxically, as the sense of futility 
deepens and broadens in me sensation grows keener. 

Is futility a return to first principles.^ Like absolute sceptic¬ 
ism, "Futilism” may be the point at which the worm turns 
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on ultra-intellectualism and resumes its ecstatic life in the 
earth. 

Pathos and Sex .—Pathos is related to voluptuousness. Here 
again opposites flow subtly, indefinably into one another. The 
tearless pathos in some of the music of Chopin, the pathos 
of an old Vienna waltz played by Kreisler—these awake 
perfumes, languishing women, desires for sobbing unions. 

Pathos is the sigh of the Inevitable, and the sigh is sexual. 


My Imagination .—An imagination such as mine is the pre¬ 
paratory school for gods and demons. There are curriculums 
of diabolism and ethereal fornications, courses in all the 
vices and all the virtues. 

Only music could evoke my imagination to an outsider— 
and that music has not been composed, and probably never 
will be. Its melodies and harmonies, dissonances, crescendos 
and decrescendos are immanent in the breath of Brahm. 


The God of Spinoza is like Narcissus—he can only fall in 
love with his own reflections. 


My Greatest Work .—There has been fecundating in my 
brain for many years a History of the Human Imagination. 
I am writing it all the time with the many-colored pencils 
of my ideas on the paper of my consciousness. This book will 
be a gorgeous work of the imagination about the Imagination. 

Shall I conceive the Imagination in terms of the Platonic 
philosophy.? Shall I begin by evoking the Imagination as an 
eternal Idea, as a sublime abstraction that exists independently 
of the mind of man but which functions through it? Shall 
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I conceive it as one of the "Modalities” of Spinoza’s God? 
Or shall I conceive it as something that has evolved gradually 
and slowly like Reason and Love? Temperamentally, the 
Platonic-Spinozistic idea appeals to me. 

I believe all that is exists as ideas in a Universal Mind. 
We, with all our attributes, are only incarnations. I have never 
felt any conflict between Idealism and Realism—between Plato 
and Aristotle, between Spinoza and the materialists. While 
Imagination reposes eternally in the Essence, Shakespeare, 
Blake, Beethoven and Aeschylus appear and disappear accord¬ 
ing to certain immutable laws of birth and decay. 

My book must, then, be the history of an Idea eternally 
vibrating in the brain of God and its epiphanies in certain 
individuals of the human race from the earliest times to 
the present. It will be the history of the gods on earth. It 
must be a Ninth Symphony of words dedicated to Art. 

The Book of Ecstasy .—I contemplate a book on Ecstasy. 
Sexual, literary, religious, philosophical, artistic, musical, al¬ 
coholic, mathematical, cosmic, open-air, sadic, ironic ecstasy. 
Ecstasy as seizure, possession, concentration. Ecstasy as a 
form of catalepsy, the hypostatic union, craving for the Ab¬ 
solute. Ecstasy as the law of life. Ecstasy in death. The 
physiology of ecstasy. The psychology and metaphysics of 
ecstasy. 

Is ecstasy founded entirely on the sex-act? Is all ecstasy 
a variation of the sex-spasm? I believe so. Trace the God- 
ecstasy of Spinoza and the sex-ecstasy of Sappho, tie them 
one to another; marry Spinoza and Sappho, for instance. 
Spinoza was a dervish of the Mystical Reason, Sappho was 
a dervish of eroticism. They embrace on the bed of the eternal 
Idea of Ecstasy. 
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The Book of Ecstasy and the History of the Imagination 
are being developed for a twin-birth in the womb of my brain. 

Flippancy.—Serious flippancy —which is a form of humor¬ 
ous audacity—is born of a profoundly tragic background. 
A philosophic flippant is a farcical Aeschylus, a Hamlet whose 
agonies have turned to saucy defiance just at the suicidal point, 
a Don Quixote become self-conscious—God, suddenly struck 
with the witlessness of His enforced eternity and fecundity, 
doing a jazz on the ruins of his works and winding up a 
kalpa with a light epigram. 

The serious world is in deadly fear of the flippant and the 
cynic. They are like a great earthquake among the "solid” 
skyscrapers of New York City. It is laughing lightning— 
Nietzsche’s flippancy, for instance. 

As everything tends to create a counterfeit of itself, there 
is also a false, cheap, artificial flippancy. But real flippancy 
is as eternal as tragedy. The shade of Aristophanes follows 
Aeschylus into the very streets of Hell. For every Chopin 
there is a Heine—sometimes both inhabit the same body. 

Flippancy is the Youth born of age. 

"The Shadow-Eater .”—"The Shadow-Eater” was my great 
gesture of revolt. It was my Gargantuan evacuation of venom, 
lava and contempt. It was my ego vomiting itself over worlds, 
gods, Gods, men and forms. Then came indifference, ser¬ 
enity, calm—the passage to Epicurus and Spinoza and Whit¬ 
man. Followed by another distention of hate and spleen and 
cosmic fury embodied in "Anathema!” 

{Continued in Book 15.) 
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FOREWORD 

"Spinoza Against the Rabbis” (Book No. 14) is a chapter 
from my large book, "Chaos and Cosmos.” 

I have in this book attempted to dramatize an eternal 
war—the conflict between the Free Mind and the Rabbinical- 
Priestly-Clerical Mind. This war continues on Earth the con¬ 
flict begun in the mythical Heaven between Lucifer and Pro¬ 
metheus on one side and the Morteiras, Caiaphases, Popes 
and Calvins on the other. 

Spinoza was excommunicated by the Jewish Congregation 
of Amsterdam, presided over by the Rabbi Morteira (see my 
book, "Spinoza: Liberator of God and Man”) with anathe¬ 
mas that for sheer theological venom have never been "bet¬ 
tered” even by the world’s master-excommunicators—the 
Church of Rome. 

To-day Spinoza is still mentally and ethically excommuni¬ 
cated by nearly all Jews—Reformed as well as Orthodox. 

—Benjamin DeCasseres. 



I looked around me in the world for some conception of 
this being of mine, but all in vain—until at length I fell 
upon the "Ethics” of Spinoza. Spinoza does not prove the 
existence of God; to him existence is God!— Goethe. 

This man, from his granite pedestal, will point to all men 
the way of blessedness which he found, and ages hence the 
cultivated traveller, passing by this spot, will say in his heart: 
"The truest vision man ever had of God came, perhaps, here.” 
—Ernest Renan at the dedication of the statue to Spinoza in 
Amsterdam. 

What a genius he is and what a tremendous work he has 
done in his "Ethics ”!—Gustave Flaubert. 

Oh, that I could live to see the day when the last king shall 
be hanged by a rope made out of the guts of the last priest! 
—Victor Hugo. 




SPINOZA AGAINST THE RABBIS 

Genius can only be appraised by genius, or at least by 
minds that have some of the penetrative and paradoxical 
elements of genius. It takes a Victor Hugo to place a Shake¬ 
speare and a Swinburne to place a Hugo. If you want the 
heart of Schopenhauer read what Nietzsche says about him. 
If you are interested in Spinoza read what Goethe, Renan, 
Santayana, Emerson and De Gaultier say about him. Byron, 
Milton, Walt Whitman, Buddha, Rembrandt, Renoir, Rodin, 
Plotinus, Aeschylus, Baudelaire—and all men with the strange, 
chimeric flame in them—must be apotheosized or torn to 
shreds by their peers, or at least by those who have compre¬ 
hension. 

A mere logician, a scholar, a research man on Olympus 
tape-measuring the gods is the most pathetic-comic sight that 
I know. 

Comprehension, penetration and innate taste are the anti¬ 
theses of the mere syllogistic mind. Genius is guided by an 
invisible logic that is wholly unrelated to the logic of mental 
earth-moles. All spontaneity—and genius is spontaneous even 
when it is mathematical or it is not genius—is contradictory, 
paradoxical, careless of consequences, and demonic. It is 
as mysterious as primal life-processes, as God itself. A logi¬ 
cian, a scholar, a research nun "goes to the bottom of things.” 



There is no imaginative flight in him. He cannot voyage in 
the realm of the irrational, the creative, the visionary, the 
unearthly. He is like an elevator that goes only to the base¬ 
ment and never runs above the first floor. 

I do not underestimate the value of logicians, scholars 
and research men in their own narrow fields. They are the 
proletarians of the intellectual life. They are the subway 
workers, the excavators, the drainmen; sometimes they are 
even good wreckers. But they remain nothing but tools. 
They are the factotems of those who live above them. To 
the flowers of the race—the geniuses, the superior men— 
they are a necessary manure. They may even be parts of the 
roots of the mysterious Efflorescence. I will even go as far 
as to admit that these eternal fetch-and-carries—nearly all 
bred in universities and "cultural centres”—may even be the 
seed of philosophical, religious, poetic, artistic and musical 
genius. But when one of them steps forth from the rigid 
caste-rules which enclose him to join the ranks of the Higher 
Ups he must prove that he is superior to his own caste im¬ 
mediately or go back to the little kingdom of thumb-and- 
rule and re-write. 

"He is a very learned man” has generally meant he is 
totally uninspired, if not a bore and an ignoramus. For 
knowledge has nothing to do with intelligence, nor has 
ratiocination anything in common with wisdom (and all high 
wisdom is somewhat diabolical). 

It is not logic or learning that makes for differences in 
men; it is the degree of sensitivity to the seen and the unseen 
and the quality of their sensibilite which divide them and 
create abysses between them. Now, logic and the grubbing 
for facts are the very lowest of mental faculties. It is com¬ 
parable to physical hunger on the everyday plane. The lo- 
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gician is thus wingless, heavy, ponderous. He is opaque in 
the higher centres of consciousness. 

A genius like Spinoza may use logic with crushing effect 
because his syllogisms are loaded with something more than 
dialectical wind. But the mere logician, scholar and research 
man can have no effect on genius or its works (and never 
has had) because he attacks only the scaffolding of, say, 
philosophic genius, and having demolished that to his own 
satisfaction, he turns away smugly content with all his "auth¬ 
orities”, his yards of measuring-tape and his major and minor 
premises under his arms. He hasn’t touched the building be¬ 
hind the scaffolding because he hasn’t seen it. For what 
interested him—and he only saw what interested him—was 
jorv 2 . The spirit eternally escapes the logician, the scholar, 
the research, the re-write man. He approaches everything 
with the mildewed "historical sense”. He can never, never 
"enter into his subject.” He remains always outside, skewered 
on the spikes of logic and "the authorities.” 

To such a mind a Spinoza and a Buddha must remain 
wholly incomprehensible because the mental elevator of Doctor 
Argal is always going down to the cellar, where as a logician, 
a scholar, a research man he will rummage among cogs, coils, 
wires, old lumber and tool-chests in a faded light and a musty 
atmosphere redolent of the Sorbonne, Heidelberg and Bonn. 

As this essay is an investigation of the competence or in¬ 
competence of the logician, the scholar, the research man to 
pass judgment on or to expound genius, I have chosen a 
book by Mr. S. M. Melamed entitled "Spinoza and Buddha; 
Visions of a Dead God”, from the University of Chicago 
Press, as the best sample of such an undertaking. 

I had not got far advanced in this book when my interest 
switched from Spinoza and Buddha to the mind of Mr, 
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Melamed. For here is something tremendously comic: a logi¬ 
cian, a scholar, a research (and therefore a re-write) man 
trying to fly in the stratosphere of the Cosmic Mind. 

Nowhere have I discovered any clear expression on the 
part of Mr. Melamed himself of his own philosophy. But I 
shall divine it for you, the reader, as we go along. For no 
writer can remain hidden: the Old Testament rabbi is every¬ 
where explicit and hnplicit in this book. He is the eternal 
type that confounds Logic with Intelligence and Ethics with 
God. 

Everywhere in this book there is, too, a hatred of Spinoza 
—an almost venomous hatred. Mr. Melamed cannot help 
this. It is sincere, for he plainly belongs congenitally to the 
Jewish priesthood. He is related to Caiaphas and Morteira 
on his emotional side and to any routine "professor of philo¬ 
sophy” you can name on his intellectual side. 

What follows is an elaboration of my marginal remarks. 
The paragraphs in italics are Mr. Melamed’s. 

’’Visions of a dead God”. 

This is the main burden of Mr. Melamed’s indictment of 
Spinoza and Buddha. They both believed in a "dead God”. 
By "dead God” the author means a God who is deperson¬ 
alized, who is an abstraction and who does not take sides 
in the matter of good and evil—a God who knows not Man. 

Of course, to begin with, the phrase "dead God” is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms (to be logical a la Melamed). The term 
is rhetorical and used over and over to startle. Analyze it 
and it has no meaning. But later on I will show, according 
to Mr. Melamed’s own "proofs”, that the God of Spinoza 
is the livest of all Gods. If the author had said "visions of 
a diabolical God” or "visions of a frightful God” he would 
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have been nearer the truth. This is what he is always on 
the threshold of saying; but he doesn’t dare affirm it. So 
he retreats to the sensational "dead God”. 

There is only one God no matter what name we give him, 
and he is neither dead nor alive in the common usage of those 
words. He exists, and this existence is synonymous with Life. 
Unless one has a sensibility—mystical, poetic, metaphysical— 
that reacts with omniawareness and instantaneously to the term 
the Presence; unless one possesses the immanent conscious¬ 
ness of being a necessary part of this Presence at every moment 
in life as one is of breath, air and space; unless this Presence 
is realized as both self and not-self, as both one and many, 
as both All and no thing—unless this is part of you (and Mr. 
Melamed certainly does not possess this gift) the word God 
can have no real meaning for you. You will go through life, 
like Mr. Melamed, in a verbal and mental befuddlement over 
such terms as monotheism, pantheism, polytheism, cosmism, 
acosmism, a-theistical, atheist, deist and God knows what 
pathetic-comic tumblings of the pedantic mind. It is as if 
there were two hundred ways of saying "The Sun shines.” 

As a matter of fact, the scholastic, university-bred, philo¬ 
sophy-course person would rather say a thing obscurely than 
simply. He revels in "learned authorities”, in "the greatest 
authority on,” in footnotes, hair-splittings, dialectical tight¬ 
rope walking, library-grubbing. He likes to be all messed-up 
mentally, just as certain mechanics take a delight in being 
smeared with all the dirt and oil they puddle in. They have 
absorbed all and comprehend nothing. They have the pre¬ 
cision and unvarying answers of the total-adder, and are no 
more creative than such machines. They know what every¬ 
body else has thought and said; but as for their own thought. 
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they remain just where they started: in their mother’s lap, 
philosophically speaking. 

"Spinoza cannot at the same time he both a Western philo¬ 
sopher and an Eastern religionist.” 

Why not ? As a matter of fact, he was. 

Because Spinoza was affected by Buddhistic thought (as 
has been every thinker anywhere worthy of the name) in what 
manner does this prevent him from being a "Western philoso¬ 
pher”.^ Certainly I agree with Mr. Melamed that there is 
nothing sacred {"terra sacred’) about Spinoza or Spinozism. 
But in this affirmation in the Introduction to the essay—that 
Spinoza cannot be both a Western philosopher and an East¬ 
ern religionist—I find the first note of ill-concealed hatred 
of Spinoza. 

As a matter of fact, all philosophy and independent think¬ 
ing in the West from Montaigne to Jules de Gaultier (includ¬ 
ing Nietzsche) go straight back to the Eastern religions. 
Western thought and Eastern thought. Western religions and 
Eastern religions only differ in the minds of hair-splitting 
pedants. The difference is not in concepts or in schemes of 
salvation, but in the individual sensibilities of the interpreters. 

All Western thought, optimistic or pessimistic, theistic or 
atheistic, dynamic or static, mystical or realistic, Apollonian 
or Dionysian, can be found in the East somewhere. East is 
not East and West is not West and the twain are eternally 
meeting. The division is purely arbitrary. The mechanical 
"progress” of the West is confounded with spiritual and 
psychical progress. The latter is always the same among the 
few beings who carry the flame. 

The empire of man is not divided geographically or racially. 
It is cut into castes or levels of consciousness. A Spinoza and 
a Buddha, a Montaigne and a Lao-Tsu, the authors of the 
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”Bhagavad-Gita” and Nietzsche, Kant (of the "Practical 
Reason’’) and Confucius, Boccaccio and the authors of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment (to go farther afield) are all 
of the same caste. 

Again, the division between philosophy and religiosity is 
purely arbitrary. Both stem from the same root: the wish 
for an escape. Pure science and religion are divergent (not as 
great, however, as is generally believed), but philosophy and 
religion ("The Critique of Pure Reason” and Spinoza’s 
"Ethics” versus Catholicism and Assisim, for instance) are 
brothers under the skin. 

These differences that Mr. Melamed predicates are purely 
of the class-room, and throughout this whole work I hear 
the droning of some text-book "teacher” of philosophy. 

"Truth is not compatible with dogma.” 

Truth is always dogmatic. He who believes he has the 
Truth will not only dogmatize about it, but he must dogmatize 
about it because of the very nature of the alleged Truth. A 
man may even be dogmatically skeptical, but he will not be 
dangerous. 

There is no Truth; there are only opinions about the Truth. 
All is provisional—even Spinozism and Buddhism. And a 
man who believes he has the truth, the whole truth and noth¬ 
ing but the truth is a dangerous man. He has in him a Tor- 
quemada. What saved Spinoza from being a dangerous propa¬ 
gandist was his nature, his temperament, which was kindly, 
humane, tolerant. He states specifically that his whole philo¬ 
sophy is based on a personal search for "blessedness.” Besides, 
he saw in his excommunication whereto dogmatism led. 

"Error” and "Truth” have nothing to do with dogma (and 
brutal-bloody propaganda) in themselves. The temperament 
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in which the Idea is lodged is everything. The dogmas of 
Jesus have made the world a shambles. I could conceive of 
the dogmas of Spinoza and Nietzsche doing the same—but 
certainly Spinoza and Nietzsche would not be responsible. 

The Anthropophagi will seize on any belief, or "truth”, 
to kill and burn. Let a man beware before he announces he 
is with Truth! Truth, Dogma and the Sword are the Unholy 
Three of history. 

”If Buddha had lived in Greece some other figure would 
have created Buddhism in Indict’. 

Here Mr, Melamed and I are in accord. Genius is a clarion. 
The lips that hold it and the lungs that blow through it are 
Other, We are used. Not of us, but through us. Mr. Mela¬ 
med will try to fight off this cosmic and historical fatality later 
on in his book. It is good to see a logician who is sometimes 
greater than his logic. 

If Spinoza had been born in Muscovy, another Jew in Am¬ 
sterdam would have risen to defy the synagogue and proclaim 
a living pantheistic God as against the gorgeous monster of 
the Old Testament, King David’s pal. 

”The negation of life is a symptom of decadence.’* 

This is one of those platitudes repeated over and over by 
writers who are either too lazy or too cowardly to think. 
It is so much easier to put down the old stale stuff than to 
dissociate, to take unknown paths, to venture on uncharted 
seas. There is no twilight sleep for mental parturition. 

The conscious affirmation of life is a sympton of fear— 
fear of death. And here is where both the "negation of life” 
and the affirmation of life meet: in the root-motive of fear. 
If there is any virtue in courage, then I say it takes more 
courage to deny life than to affirm it. It is easy to go on living 
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(look at the billions of poor butt-ends who cling to life!), 
but "it is hard to die”. A gesture, therefore, toward annihila¬ 
tion is not only, paradoxically (and therefore truly), the 
Great Affirmation, but is anti-decadent. 

There is, abstractly, no value in life. (Hamlet, however, 
touches a profounder note in the human soul than Falstaff.) 
The value or worthlessness of life is an individual matter. 
The Buddhistic negation of life has become a powerful affirma¬ 
tion. Suicide is most prevalent in the West, among Mr. Mela¬ 
med’s "affirmative peoples”. 

It is the living, naturally, who alone can pass on the value 
of life. There is nothing "decadent” (old cliche to frighten 
children!) in any decision on the matter. It is the result of 
a balance sheet. If the liabilities of life are greater than its 
assets, close up. If the reverse is the case, keep the Store of 
Illusions open for business. 

Certainly there is nothing "decadent” in Buddha’s or 
Schopenhauer’s challenges to life. They sprang from clear 
visions, healthy organisms and the highest wisdom. Compare 
the frightful vitality, the awesome and terrible wisdom of 
the pessimists with the bleatings and blatherings of the opti¬ 
mists. Test: we may, and do, ridicule the latter out of court; 
but we cannot successfully ridicule the great pessimists. For 
here is vital, everlasting truth versus Pollyannish lollypops— 
shots in the arm for a race on a planet perpetually on its way 
to a tomb in the Sun. 

If you think "the negation of life” is a product of a sick 
will, try to live the life of a Buddha for a month. There 
is nothing less decadent or degenerative than the active in¬ 
troverted will. There is nothing that requires more courage 
and vitality than a deliberate "denial of life” (if such a thing 
were possible in a universe where life cannot be annihilated 
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and the negationist and the affirmer are both vibrations in the 
billowy laughter of Maya). 

I am both part of the dynamic West and the so-called 
life-denying East. They are both aspects of a life-level that 
Mr. Melamed cannot see. I am not gulled by my own lamen¬ 
tations or my own Evohe! But I know which is truer for me— 
and for all humanity—: the lamentations; for all great wis¬ 
dom denies and mourns. Later on I will show that Spinoza 
was unique because he was the first great exception to this 
law: he shouted "Hurrah for God, Eternal Life and my life 
in them!’’ And Goethe and Nietzsche were, in their several 
ways, his echoes. Spinoza parted from Buddha at precisely 
the point where Nietzsche parted from Schopenhauer. 

”Spinoza’s God has neither will nor intellect. He is im¬ 
personal and hence dead.” 

"Impersonal and hence dead.’’ Here is wish-logic in all 
its humorous effulgence. Mr. Melamed being Old Testament 
minded, and hence an anti-Spinozist at any price, must of 
course pronounce Spinoza’s God dead. 'The comic beauty of 
the logician is that he can prove or disprove anything by 
inventing premises while you wait. 

The premises invented here are that Spinoza’s God has 
neither will nor intellect. Now, Spinoza expressly affirms 
that he knows of two attributes of God—Extension and 
Thought. Space is not conceivable without will nor thought 
without intellect. Hence (let’s go Melamedian) Spinoza’s 
God has both will and intellect (and nothing is more appar¬ 
ent to me than that if there is a God he has both will and 
intellect—"satanic’’, to all appearances—and that he works 
in extension so jar as we are concerned; although I take issue 
with Spinoza about extension as an absolute attribute of God, 
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as I believe extension to be ideal, while will and mind are 
real). 

However, let us admit that Mr. Melamed’s premises are 
true—God has neither will nor intellect. This, according to 
the cut-and-dried logic of the dialectician, makes him im¬ 
personal. This would be true, logically. Spinoza’s God is, 
generally, impersonal. But how does it follow that that which 
is impersonal to us, with our limited senses and limited ap¬ 
prehension, must also he dead? (Does our logician mean 
by dead that God was once alive and that Spinoza blithely 
bumped him off, or that God never existed? Our logician 
nowhere explains what he means by dead.) 

Now, the highest achievement of man the thinker is the 
invention and annunciation of an impersonal, living God. 
Nothing that is impersonal can be dead. Napoleon was in¬ 
different and impersonal in the matter of life and death. 
Shakespeare was indifferent and impersonal concerning the 
effect of his creations on human beings. The greatest scien¬ 
tists are impersonal. Darwin and Copernicus, Einstein and 
A. B. Nobel were indifferent and impersonal in regard to 
the ultimate effects of their discoveries on the race (they may 
make for unimaginable evils). But these men are not dead! 
'They are, in fact, more thoroughly alive than most of the 
human race. 

When it comes to conceiving transcendent impersonality 
—the sublime discovery of Spinoza—otherwise than as a form 
of death (whatever a form of death may be), the logic of 
Mr. Melamed necessarily curls up impotently. For he cannot 
see; he can only think, and badly. 

"Buddhism ends with Nirvana, ancient Judaism with Mes¬ 
siah . . . He is the very apotheosis of Old Testament optim¬ 
ism.” 
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Then he quotes in support of this Isaiah 11:2. Open your 
Good Book and read this nauseating mess of ga-ga that Mr. 
Melamed calls "optimism.” The wolf and the lamb, the lion 
and the fatling, the leopard and the kid will all keep house 
together. (And what of the louse and the pubic crab.^) 
Equity for the meek. He slays the "wicked” (an old Hebrew 
custom). A mixture of spiritual and physical fatigue, senti¬ 
mental Communism, pacifism, beatified inertia and poetical 
milk-sopery unparalleled for pure Pollyannish blah and bleat. 

And this is what Mr. Melamed calls "optimism”! Why, 
it is not even "decadent pessimism”. It is simply the drool 
of the Edgar Guest of ancient Jewry! If they’d had radios 
in those days, I can hear this metaphysical meouw going over 
the air on the hour devoted to Matzohs, Incorporated, with 
a million or so of the Chosen listening, but with some im¬ 
patience, for Queen Jezebel was to croon one of her delight¬ 
fully amorous ditties and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were to 
do their famous little drama, "The Great Sacrifice.” 

This Messiah of the Jews, according to Mr. Melamed, "will 
not redeem but help.” Help us to become psychical eunuchs! 
And as for "slaying the wicked,” the wicked of course are 
those who do not subscribe to the IVfosaic laws and com¬ 
mandments. Messiah! Optimism! Rather, Moloch! Idiocy! 

"Spinoza was willing to make peace with any form of 
government or society, no matter how iniquitous, because not 
man but nature was his guide" 

Here is either abysmal ignorance or a deliberate and venom¬ 
ous misrepresentation by an Old Testament mind of the actions 
and principles of a man who was not only profoundly con¬ 
cerned with forms of government, who recognized monarchi¬ 
cal democracy as one of the manifestations of the primordial 
and immanent will-to-power in man but who also risked his 
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life in defense of the DeWitt brothers, who were done to 
death by a royalist mob. Spinoza’s support of John and 
Cornelius DeWitt, state-rights advocates as against the feder¬ 
alized dictatorship of the House of Orange, shows the great 
thinker in the role of fearless liberal and Dutch patriot. 
Here his emotional reaction was the man himself. 

Mr. Melamed makes this statement also in face of Chapter 
16 of Spinoza’s "Theological-Political Treatise’’, wherein he 
says that "democratic authority seems to me the most natural 
form of government and to accord best with the liberty which 
every individual has by nature.’’ 

Here in this chapter will be found the very opposite of the 
assertion of Mr. Melamed that "nature" was Spinoza’s guide. 
And Spinoza’s attitude toward the DeWitts stamps also as a 
product of ignorance the statement that Spinoza was willing 
to make peace with iniquitous forms of government. He made 
no peace with the Orange dictatorship. 

No man of his age made a more eloquent plea for liberty 
of thought and expression than did Spinoza. I take issue with 
him in his sometimes divinization of the State, but admit 
that his logic is unshatterable—only I do not believe in logic 
qua logic. Spinoza, like Montaigne, had to be careful. They 
still tortured and burned. Read behind the curtain of his 
words and we find an individualist-democrat who fears the 
State, but admits that it has no limit to its powers and tyranny 
except the check of revolution. In those days—as, indeed, 
to-day—one has to be Machiavellian in his way of stating 
things in order to save one’s bacon. 

There are, I freely admit, nauseating passages in Spinoza’s 
Treatise about the State, religion and morality; but he is 
winking at me from Valhalla. I hear him say: "It was the 
only way I could get it over, Benjamin. Would you have 
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risked what I risked had you lived in my time?” I wonder! 
Certainly, Mr. Melamed would not have. He would have 
been with Rabbi Morteira. 

This is, condensed, the theory of Spinoza concerning the 
State and the individual; Each has will to unlimited power. 
There is no limit to the rights of the State. There is no limit 
to the rights of the individual. No ethic is involved, as there 
is none in nature, and in man all ethics is masked will-to-pow- 
er, covert ruses of the ego, of the self-preservative instinct. 
Whatever triumphs is "right” in a pre-deternjined universe. 
Spinoza would have said yes to Nero’s government and yes to 
Jefferson’s democracy. There is only might. The thirst for 
liberty is one of its forms. Demos and Rex —both are tyrants. 
The best we can do is to keep them perpetually at war. Be¬ 
tween the two the few free spirits that are abroad at any 
time in the history of the planet go scot-free, for the free 
spirit’s contempt for both Demos and Rex is immeasurable; 
—but caute always! We are all cowards. 

"Thus that which Spinoza calls the highest is in fact the 
lowest form of love, for it dege7ierates into a ghastly, perverted 
self-love.” 

Here the Old Testament rabbinical mind goes blind with 
anti-Spinoza rage as it pushes deeper and deeper into the 
muds of platitudinous opacity. 

The Pantheist and the Egotheist—or the ecstatic union and 
immeasurable dilation of the self in the All — is utterly 
beyond the logical-scholastic-rabbinical mind. It cannot grasp 
the complete identification of the me with the It. It cannot 
comprehend that the God of Spinoza, as well as the God 
of Plotinus, Bruno, Shelley and Goethe, for instance, is in 
the most intimate sense a "personal and a living God.” 
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And, further, Pantheism cannot be demonstrated, for be¬ 
tween the Bruno-Spinoza psyche and the Melamedian-rab- 
binical psyche there are abysses that cannot be bridged by 
logic, proofs or reason. To those beings to whom certain 
fundamental facts are self-evident—"given”—purely dialecti¬ 
cal and theological reasons are simply forms of cerebral 
maundering. The Melamedian-rabbinical type of mind has 
a God who resembles somewhat the senior John D. Rocke¬ 
feller; he gives out shiny new dimes to good little boys. 
This is what they call Divine Compassion. 

But in the chapter entitled "The Egotheist”, in my book, 
"Spinoza: Liberator of God and Man”, I have expounded 
Spinoza’s love of God. That this love is a "ghastly, perverted 
self-love” is hardly worth contradicting, for in this phrasing 
I hear the echo of all the stupidities, platitudes and boo-boo 
scare-stuff that have for centuries been used by the props of 
the Status Quo against pioneers. The phrase is out of the 
mouths of Smugmug and Play-Safe, two holy altruists we 
have always with us—to my infinite delight. 

And, then, let us remember with shudders, children, the 
ghastly”, "perverted” and "self-loving” life of the poor lens- 
grinder of Amsterdam. To your tents, O children of Israel, 
or the big bad wolf, Spinoza, will get you! 

"A dead God spells Pantheism . . . This doctrine surrend¬ 
ers 'man to fate, before which he cowers in mortal terror.” 

Again I ask. What is a dead God? Well, I suppose a dead 
God is one who refuses to squirt champagne into our throats 
every day, for what Mr. Melamed really means by a live God 
is one who spends his whole day listening to the psychic 
and physical bellyaches of humanity, a kind of free-dispen- 
sary superintendent. 
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I do not deny the social, and even psychological, necessity 
for such a God for the common people, along with their 
other capitalized and highly exploited illusions; but for the 
elite of the race, for the high-caste Brahmins of the spirit, 
no such King David’s partner is necessary. And even in the 
iron labyrinths of logic I cannot see how a "dead God” means 
Pantheism. I’ll take the word of three Pantheists—Bruno, 
Spinoza and Goethe, and count myself in for a fourth— 
against a thousand Melameds that the God of Pantheism is 
not only not dead but is the livest of all Gods—although 
he is not a shiny-dime philanthropist, nor has he a single 
human attribute. But this is, of course, beyond the reaches 
of the soul of Mr. Melamed—how a God can be thoroughly 
alive and yet unhuman. (As a matter of fact, to me, a human 
God would be utterly incomprehensible as well as a contra¬ 
diction in terms, to go logical for a moment.) 

As for man cowering in "mortal terror” before the doctrine 
of fatalism—whether this fatalism is a product of Pantheism, 
Calvinism, Islamism, Buddhism or any of the other varieties 
of Kismet—I haven’t observed it. Neither is it an historical 
fact. But I have noticed that, generally speaking, there is 
something of "mortal terror”, anguish and fear in the lives 
of those who believe in free will. As a matter of fact, the 
doctrine of free will was invented to inspire "mortal terror”, 
which has always been capitalized and racketeered. 

The doctrine of fatality takes away all fear, whether it is 
observed in the lives of Spinoza, Buddha, Lincoln, Napoleon 
or a Mohammedan beggar. Certainly, I have never seen, or 
heard of, a Pantheist who cowered in "mortal terror”. 

On the contrary, then, the doctrine of fatalism inspires 
peace and tranquility of soul, for it releases the individual 
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of all responsibility and puts the burden of the evils of the 
world on God, precisely, by the way, where it belongs. The 
fatalist must, if his belief have any vitality for him, meet 
life and death bravely. 

And, Mr. Melamed then thunders, Spinoza proclaimed 
"there is no redemption for man; he cannot escape his fate." 
This is perfectly true. Man is caught in a trap, and he makes 
the best of it. But there h a "redemption”,’ if we must use 
the word. It is in acquiescing in the God-Will. Amor fail — 
even if you are Lucifer. This is the "redemption” of Spinoza- 
Goethe-Nietzsche. Lucifer and Buddha rebelled at life, but 
they, too, loved their destiny, both being supreme egoists, 
neither wishing to be different from what he was. Amor fati 
wears many masks, but beneath them all I hear, "I love my¬ 
self beyond all things!” 

”The development of individualism in Europe was finally 
checked ... by Bruno . . . and Spinoza.” 

"Checked” by two of the greatest individualists of any 
time! One was so individual that he was burned and the 
other so individual that he was anathematized and excommuni¬ 
cated by his own people! A paradox that naturally escaped 
the logical Mr. Melamed. 

And just how this individualism was "checked” in view 
of what happened after Bruno and Spinoza is not clear. I 
should say that they were among the progenitors of modern 
individualism, if individualism means revolt against current 
mass- thinking and the projection of the ego above the group- 
mind. 

Then Mr. Melamed, in full rhetorical canonicals, rushes 
on with the most amazing and ludicrous statements: Bruno 
"attempted to shout God out of existence.” (Puerile and 
meaningless; the impotency of the dry-as-dust mind in the 
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presence of a great cosmic poet.) "Spinoza encased Him in 
dead formulae. ” (Transference of Mr. Melamed’s opacity 
to the brain of Spinoza.) "Over the world of Spinoza hovers 
a spirit of resignation and despair.” (That Spinoza and all 
Spinozists are literally drunk on a living Presence who is 
both beyond "despair” and "resignation” is incomprehensible 
to a mind the stuffs of which were spun in class-rooms where 
the Bergsons, Machs and Kuno Fischers maunder their schol¬ 
astic and pedantic abracadabra.) 

And now see how Mr. Melamed runs to abuse; 

"This pessimistic tone in an optimistic world . . . caused 
man to change Spinozcis first name from Benedictus to 
Maledictus.” 

Mr. Melamed would not have quoted Spinoza’s nickname 
with such relish if he had not the venom of Caiaphas-Morteira 
in his body. It was the theological witch-burners of his age 
that called Spinoza Maledictus, which I now pin on the great 
renegade of Amsterdam as a decoration, for, indeed, the 
light is an accursed thing in the Kingdom of Rabbinical and 
Priestly Bats and Owls! 

And note the mental shuffling of our good Rabbi Melamed 
when he says "man” changed the name, thus implying that 
all of mankind henceforth called Spinoza the Cursed One. 
Here we see the poison of rabbinical rage as it is subtly 
poured into the porches of the ears of the ignorant readers 
of his book. No one has ever called Spinoza the Cursed 
One except the Melameds of Spinoza’s time. 

"The rise, triumph and victory of Spinozism in Europe." 

This is really an extraordinary achievement for the advo¬ 
cate of "a dead God.” Mr. Melamed makes it all the more 
extraordinary by admitting Spinoza’s "emotional appeal.” I 
fear that Spinoza's God was not wholly dead, for the living 
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power of dead things is purely rhetorical. We speak of 
"dead formulas ruling us.” As a matter of fact, they never 
do. Or if they do, they are not dead. 

But I deny the "victory” of Spinozism in Europe. What 
has always ruled Europe, and what rules her today, is neither 
Spinoza nor Jesus—but the Jew-God of the Old Testament. 
It is anthropophagus Jehovah, the Yaweh, who is the God 
of every nation and people in Europe. He is Catholic, Pro¬ 
testant and Jewish; he is Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini. 

Spinoza lives only on the upper levels of the few superior 
minds. Spinoza never had any power over everyday persons 
(who rule the world). Mr. Melamed confuses the profes¬ 
sorial and the pseudo-intellectual life of universities and doc¬ 
trinaire books with life itself. 

Spinozist Pantheism has announced such a vitally living 
and omnipresent God that the crowd dare never face him. 

Jehovah is the good old family umbrella that may help to 
keep you dry during a great thunderstorm. Spinoza’s God 
is the rain and thunder itself. Spinoza never peddled cot¬ 
ton umbrellas for storms, nor did Nietzsche or Goethe, his 
two famous sons. 

"Judaism stresses the supremacy of man. It encourages 
him to become a stormer of heaven and to measure his 
strength not only with nature but with God Himself.” 

This is true. And it is also true that this describes Western 
Europe absolutely. It verifies, in Mr. Melamed’s own words, 
my statement that Europe (and America) is Jehovistic, and 
not Spinozistic. And Mr. Melamed is contradicted out of 
his own mouth (a logician should not be inconsistent—leave 
such sins to poets, paradoxists and mental vagabonds like 
myself). 
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Now our Spinoza-hater stirs up the bogey-man again. He 
becomes melodramatic. The goose-flesh fantods overcome 
him (for our author really believes in his self-created bogey¬ 
men) : 

"Spinoza exclaimed that we are only slaves of nature, and 
consequently slaves of God. What can be more terrifying 
and frightening,” etc., etc., 

Even if Spinoza had said precisely this in those words, it 
would be true. We are the victims of a Cosmic Moloch. 
But this Moloch has sweet and sunny days—and, by the way, 
children, he bears a striking resemblance, does this Melamedian 
conception of Spinoza’s Bogey-Man, to the Old Testament 
Jehovah with his "Thou shalt nots” and his other sadistic- 
moralistic mouthings. 

Spinoza, however, never said any such thing, for in his 
concept God, Man and Nature were identical. As for slavery, 
everything is enslaved if the law of causation is true. But 
there are ineffably happy slaves. Mr. Melamed, for instance, 
is a slave of commonplace connotations. He has not attained 
that form of freedom which begins with dissociation, and 
without constant dissociation, or perpetual re-birth by fission, 
there is, properly speaking, no thought; there is only dia¬ 
lectical rigmarole. 

"What has been the lure of Old Testament religiosity for 
the Teutonic peoples? ... The magic power of this religiosity 
lies in its individualism.” 

This is the most astonishing statement of Mr. Melamed’s 
that I have run across up to page 25. First of all, remember, 
Spinoza had "triumphed” in Western Europe over everything 
else. Now (O Dr. Logical) we are told that the Teuton has 
succumbed to the lure of the Old Testament (which, more¬ 
over, is perfectly evident to me). 
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Neither the Jew nor the German is individualistic. They 
are both group-races. They both worship the Family and 
the State. All individuals among the Jews are stamped 
"renegades”. All individuals among the Germans are ene¬ 
mies of the State. Both are, at bottom, brutal, barbarous, 
sadistic and idol-worshipping. The German is so much like 
the Jew that he has raised up a Hitler to exterminate his 
hateful image. 

The Jews individualistic! The three great propounders 
and propagandists for slave-ethics, for mob-values, were Jews: 
Jesus, St. Paul and Karl Marx. Throw in Leon Trotzky for 
a fourth. (Hitler and Germany are not anti-Marxist. They 
are going straight into a Communism of their own.) 

Jehovah has always been the God of Germany. The Beast 
of Europe is a Theocrat. The Beast has never been anything 
else but a Theocrat. And so is the Jew deep down in his heart 
of hearts. The Theocrat is an enemy of all individualism. 

I sense from Mr. Melamed’s words that he is an admirer 
of the German people. It is the call of the ant-soul to the 
ant-soul, for both German and Jew are ant-minded, whether 
they call themselves Nazis, Communists or Zionists. And the 
brutal, sadistic, anthropomorphic, anthropophagus God of 
the Old Testament is the God of the Germans. 

At the end of the Introduction, Mr. Melamed goes into 
a kind of forced hymn of praise of Spinoza. This is evidently 
a sop to his own conscience. It is, after all, "the paradoxical 
phenomenon called Spinozism” that puzzles our author. Now, 
to the logical-minded the one great crime is Paradox. It is 
playing Puck and Tyl Eulenspiegel in an unalterably serious 
universe. That the universe is immanently paradoxical, that 
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it is diablerie incarnate, will never be admitted by a rabbinical 
ethical-optimist. 

The tendency of all Intelligence in its evolution is toward 
the paradoxical, the contradictory, the inconsistent. All evo¬ 
lution is from the simple to the complex, from unity to 
variety; and as a mind develops its complexities and variations, 
as it becomes more-sided and many-sided in its constantly in¬ 
creasing vision, it is constantly apostate to itself. It becomes 
multi-form. It goes to war against itself. It becomes auto- 
critical. 

To the logical-minded, monorail Gradgrinds standing on 
the outside trying to look in the possessors of these minds 
come to look like hypocrites, turncoats or play-safers. No 
doubt the strictly logical, work-a-day barnyard chicken looks 
at the gyrations of an eagle as the lawless antics of a crazy 
super-chick. 

Spinoza has appealed to so many diverse persons—in all 
fields—because he was universal, all-inclusive, omnipresent 
in his major concepts. Pantheism has room for the most 
opposing views and tendencies. It unites might and right, 
good and evil, yes and no, mysticism and materialism, Hamlet 
and Nero, Don Quixote and Pollyanna, polytheism and athe¬ 
ism. It is the synthesis of all paradoxes. 

This is something that Doctor Logica can only gape at in 
amazement—like the barnyard chick looking wide-eyed and 
half-deprecatingly at the swoops and somersaults of the eagle. 

Mr. Melamed starts off his section on "Spinoza’s Influence 
on Modern Culture” with one of the best and soundest thrash¬ 
ings of Lenin I have ever read. He is the son of Torquemada,' 
sadistic, brutal, absolute, anthropophagus. Splendid! 

He then makes this startling statement: 
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”The philosophic patron saint of Lenin’s State is none 
other than Baruch Spinoza .. .The reigning powers in Lenin’s 
State proclaimed Spinoza the official philosopher of Red 
Russia.” 

As to the latter part of this statement, I have never heard 
about it; but if it is so, it is only one more proof to me of 
the insanities and inanities of Leninistic Communism. Nothing 
can be more absurd than making a saint in Russia of a man 
who nearly died fighting for the DeWitts and who passion¬ 
ately demanded the extremest liberty for thought, speech and 
pen. 

As to the first part of the statement, that Spinoza is the 
father of Lenin, that is about as true as that Jesus was the 
patron saint of Alexander VI and Tetzel. It would be more 
"logical” to say that Jesus, with his divinization of the pro¬ 
letariat, was the father of Lenin. 

The reasoning of Mr. Melamed, I take it, is along these 
lines: Spinoza believed in an absolute God and held that there 
were no ethical limits to the power of the State; therefore 
the absolute State of Lenin was descended from Spinoza. 
Well, then, Spinoza was the patron saint of Lycurgus and 
Sparta, the greatest totalitarian State of all time, of which 
Hitlerism, Mussoliniism and Leninism are but pale reflections. 
What a pity for Mr. Melamed that Spinoza was born so many 
hundred years after the birth of Sparta and the priest-absolut¬ 
ism of ancient Egypt! 

(Ah! Benedictus, what melameds are committed in thy 
name!) 

The labored attempt of Mr. Melamed to hitch the tumbrils 
of Lenin to the star of Spinoza goes on. He says as "a deter- 
minist, universalist and naturalist he (Lenin) was actually 
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nearer to Spinoza than to any other philosopher.” Then 
follows a thin and asthmatic argument about Lenin being 
either "consciously or subconsciously” a follower of Spin¬ 
oza. The upshot of it being this: we get a deeper peep into 
the mind of Mr. Melamed and his Spinoza rabies, for he is 
determined, with a clumsy subtlety which is all his own, to 
pin on the Pantheist of Amsterdam every man and system 
that he abhors. (What a pity, too, that Nero was born before 
Spinoza!) 

Were there no determinists, universalists and naturalists 
before Spinoza? I will not insult my own intelligence—and 
Mr. Melamed’s quasi-ditto—by expounding the doctrines of 
the determinists, universalists and naturalists who preceded 
Spinoza. But this I will thrust into the pipe of our rabbi—and 
let him smoke it!—: that Lenin was not a determinist, a uni- 
versalist or a naturalist. He was the very opposite, no matter 
what he professed. Lenin is a type, the obfuscated priest type, 
a type to which Mr. Melamed himself unconsciously belongs. 

But nothing better will disclose the workings of the mind 
of a prejudiced logician (who invents premises to suit his 
thesis) than this Lenin-Spinoza rubbish which begins on page 
29 . For psychologists interested in "cases” I recommend it. 
I also recommend it for those rare beings who search for the 
origins of philosophic mirth. 

To get a still deeper peep into the Spinoza rabies of Mr. 
Melamed read also the footnote about Bismarck and Spinoza, 
with its "we do not know exactly” and "we have a right to 
assume.” The late President Harding’s favorite book was 
Edgar Saltus’ "Imperial Purple.” And President Wilson read 
every detective story as it came from the press. Hence Saltus 
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was responsible for Harding’s hard-drinking and Sherlock 
Holmes influenced Wilson to declare war on Germany. 

Now, our author being full-blown on Spinoza-Lenin-Bis- 
marck schnapps, erects a guillotine for Spinoza-Nietzsche. 
(He repeats the old cliche about Nietzsche as "the rhapsodist 
of brute power.” Come to mamma, children, the Big Bad 
Wolf is loose again!) 

Nietzsche’s tribute to Spinoza is gorgeous. There is no 
doubt about the latter’s great influence on the former. And 
I say Amen! For you cannot believe in one without believing 
in the other: the two most original and most daring figures 
since Buddha. They were enemies of all that Jesus-Marx- 
Lenin stood for. So I say to them. Salute! and Evohe! 

About the cliche "brute power”, that is an old trick of 
saddling on the person you hate that person’s exposition of 
a simple universal truth. Of course the word "brute” is always 
forged in by the Nietzsche phobists. What Nietzsche an¬ 
nounced as his universal formula was "Will-to-Power”, just 
as Spinoza spoke of Might. The Big Bad Wolf was never 
mentioned by these gentle thinkers. The constant excoria¬ 
tions of Nietzsche and Spinoza by the feminist-minded are 
comparable to Theodore Roosevelt’s description of Tom Paine 
as "that dirty little atheist.” 

But even were Nietzsche, and Spinoza also, the expound¬ 
ers of "brute power”, they would be, strictly speaking, correct. 
For, fundamentally, there is nothing else in the universe. The 
finest ideal is a masked brutality. 'This confusion constantly 
takes place in the minds of the mentally half-baked, that is, 
of charging the discoverer-announcer of something unpleas¬ 
ant as being the advocate of his discovery or portrayal. It 
was thus that Ibsen was actually accused by the mud-mouthed 
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of his time with being in favor of cerebral syphilis because 
of his theme in "Ghosts.” 

The truth is, Mr. Melamed, like millions of others, dare 
not face the universe as Buddha, Spinoza, Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer unveiled it. He cannot look on the face of 
Medusa. 

If you want to know why there are "rhapsodists of brute 
power” try a rhapsody on universal peace or a hymn to pacif¬ 
ism. It cannot be written without making the world laugh 
and he-men puke, my hypocrite brother. Buddha and Scho¬ 
penhauer, on one side, saw precisely what Spinoza and Nietz¬ 
sche did on the other: Brute power as the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of life (so did the prophets and rulers of the Old 
Testament). But Buddha and Schopenhauer renounced what 
Spinoza and Nietzsche said Yea! to—different temperaments 
confronting the same Fact. 

Now, the Jews of the Old Testament are Spinozistic and 
Nietzschean, for Jehovah is the incarnation of brute power, 
hence the greatest of all anthropomorphic Gods; and that 
superb old poet-bandit. King David, was his son, the greatest 
of his begotten sons. But no rabbi soul must admit that. 
There is terefa thought as well as terefa meat. 

From a certain angle, Spinoza and Nietzsche are out of 
the loins of Jehovah, or at least King David. Their temper¬ 
aments, no matter how far they have been modernized and 
refined, are Old Testament temperaments: mystical, warlike 
(Spinoza once drew a picture of himself as Masaniello), 
egoistic, messianic (the Superman of Nietzsche and the ego- 
theism of Spinoza are both out of the deeps of the messianic 
impulses) and the beyond-good-and-evil of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Big Shots. 
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Here comes a gem—a lesson to all those logicians who 
forsake the old donkey-trails for the skyey airways of rhetoric: 

"Just as Richard Wagner furnished the music to Bismarck’s, 
roaring guns, so did Nietzsche furnish the rhapsodies to Bis¬ 
marck’s fiery cannons.” 

Whether the German army bands played the Tristan-Isolde 
Love-Death duet or Walther’s Prize Song before Sedan I do 
not know, but just how Nietzsche’s rhapsodies beat a tattoo 
to Bismarck’s fiery cannons must remain forever and forever 
a sacred mystery, for when the Franco-Prussian War was con¬ 
cluded Nietzsche had not yet written anything of note and 
was totally unknown. Bismarck may have stood with "one 
foot in Spinozism” and Nietzsche may "have stood with both 
feet” in it, as Mr. Melamed says; but it is certain that our 
rhetorical rabbi here stands with both feet in slosh. 

The attempt to saddle Hegel on Spinoza is almost as lame 
as Mr. Melamed’s attempt to make Nietzsche Bismarck’s pri¬ 
vate song-bird. It is true Hegel, like every one else in the 
philosophical and literary world of any moment, was influ¬ 
enced by Spinoza; but the difference between pure Spinozism 
and pure Hegelianism is as wide as the difference between 
Plotinus and William James. There are only a few pattern- 
ideas in the world, and there will always be some resemblance, 
therefore, between the most disparate thinkers. 'The one 
point at which Spinoza and Hegel meet is that all is Spirit 
(and this was never new). 'That they meet on the ground 
of determinism means nothing—so did Omar Khayyam and 
Jonathan Edwards. 

In a word, Mr. Melamed in his clumsy attempt to damn 
Spinoza only adds another bright stone to his crown. 
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Now Mr. Melamed sinks to pure childishness, in which 
you can almost hear the first tooth coming: 

"Thus we see the pious and genial recluse of Amsterdam 
becoming the delight of all autocrats and despots." 

I shall only here recall to the reader the ignorance that 
made Nietzsche the bandmaster of Bismarck’s armies. Dr. 
Melamed has, I doubt it not, a rare collection of oil paintings 
and daguerreotypes depicting all the rulers of Europe from 
1675 down to the late Czar, Franz Josef and Alfonso of Spain 
reading the "Ethics” of Spinoza with one hand and signing 
pogroms with the other. 

Now for a bit of pure juvenility: 

"How strange a spectacle that from one and the same source 
darkness and light emanated.” 

Dear rabbi, wherever there is light, there is dark. But the 
"darkness” that emanated from Spinoza is a projection of your 
own incomprehension. Or, conceding that both evil and good 
("dark and light”, to childish minds) emanated from the 
brain of Spinoza, then he was most like God. But here the 
Big Bad Wolf of Beyond-Good-and-Evil is again in pursuit 
of our author. Ah, Benedictus, you did scare the pants off of 
thousands of churchwarden souls and rustic schoolmasters— 
melameds, I believe they are called in Hebrew. 

"The purely cosmic conception of man is the kindling 
point of all pessimism." 

This does not necessarily follow. Spinoza, Plotinus, Bruno, 
Goethe, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, with most of the sci¬ 
entists, including Einstein, are not pessimists in the Melamed- 
ian sense. 

Pessimism or optimism is not related to facts. It is a way 
of feeling. Then there is such a thing as buoyant pessimism. 
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I am of this kidney. What made Pascal shudder with fear 
makes me thrill with pleasurable terror. My pride is greater 
than my cosmic pessimism. 

What a stupendous, miraculous adventure to be so "un¬ 
important” as to be able to pass judgment on the cosmos and 
to see, feel and know my own nothingness! (Which is in¬ 
stantly perceived as a contradiction in terms, Doctor Logica, 
for how could a nothing arrive at a conccept of its own 
nothingness ?) 

In Mr. Melamed’s desire to put Spinoza on the "hot spot” 
and keep him there there is no plaint too dolorous for him 
to utter. The truth of the matter is, Mr. Melamed is not seek¬ 
ing the truth, but is looking for comfort. When he gets out 
of the old feather-bed of orthodoxy he shivers in the cosmic 
boreal breezes and his teeth begin to chatter with the cutting 
zephyrs of the frosty eternities. 

Our author then goes on to again boost the Old Testament 
because in that butchers’ almanac "man is God’s main con¬ 
cern.” (So much so, in fact, that the Preacher wrote one of 
the most pessimistic and cosmic poems of all times!—Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.) 

The Old Testament God is concerned with man for ex¬ 
ploitation purposes only. This Yahweh is a rugged individ¬ 
ualist than which there is no ruggeder. Now, I am en¬ 
amored of rugged individualism, but not of the Yahweh breed. 
As a realist, I have tremendous respect and admiration for the 
old God of Moses and Job, but as an emotional, somewhat 
human person, he gives me the creeps. Your arrant cosmic 
pessimist is more profoundly touched by the state of man on 
this planet than is the celestial Hitler of Jewry. As a matter 
of fact, it is pity for the state of man that has made the 
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pessimists. If God is the hero of Spinoza, it is still God in 
relation to Man. 

But a profound and piercing examination of the God of 
Spinoza and the God of orthodox Jewry will reveal many 
things in common (for absolute contradictions do not exist). 
It is an evolution from emotional love to intellectual love. 
But the object of worship is the same, Spinoza made a Gentle¬ 
man out of a Gangster. 

Then Mr. Melamed goes on separating Man and Nature. 
Just how this is done has always been a puzzle to me. I 
know that Man is a unique thing in Nature, that he is its 
highest knowable form, but where the break takes place 
between Man and Nature no one has pointed out. I can 
conceive of a bird observing to its high-flying mate that a 
snake is part of Nature and birds are not because the snake 
cannot fly. It is pride, not knowledge, that compels Mr. 
Melamed to place Man outside of Nature: the pride of a 
belch that never heard a thunderclap. 

Then we have the usual catalogue of the wonderful way 
in which "Man has conquered Nature.” As a matter of fact, 
it is Nature that is not only guiding but conquering Man. He 
is being lured to his undoing and ultimate destruction by 
the Satanic principle in Nature, and for every new "conquest” 
that Man makes another veil falls over his eyes, the better 
to hide from him the Abyss. 

Man is here also being exploited by the God of Pantheism, 
just as he is by Yahweh. With this difference, that the 
exploitation of Man by the God of Nature is for aesthetic 
reasons and the exploitation of Man by the Old Testament 
God is for allegedly ethical reasons. It is the difference 
between Shakespeare and John Knox. 
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''It [Spinoza’s State] has no functions to perform other 
than the maintenance of law and order ... It aims to satisfy 
only external needs and the secured existence for the in¬ 
dividual.” 

A little while back Spinoza was blamed as the father of 
the modern absolute State. He was the progenitor of Bis¬ 
marck and Lenin, if not of Hitler. Now he is the extreme 
Individualist, almost an Anarchist. I demand again that a 
logician shall be logical. This is not a paradox; it is simply 
forgetfulness—the anti-Spinoza rage of Mr. Melamed gone 
completely daft. 

Now we have some Rotarian mush; 

"Man has a great task to fulfil in this world—moral per¬ 
fectibility . . . realization of justice . . . cultural mission 
to perform.” 

Where does he find the metaphysical bases for these pretty 
things.? And conceding that Man should one day attain 
them, what then? Perfectibility, Justice, Cultural Mission— 
three Molochs. All crimes are, and have been, committed in 
their names, for they are all masks of the Will-to-Live and 
the Will-to-Power. The ethical mob-masters teach us these 
fine ideals, and plunder us while we go wool-gathering for 
them in the empyrean. 

"Chaos is Nature”. 

What rubbish! Nature may be irrational, un-ethical, 
demonic; but she certainly is not chaos. Her laws are ter¬ 
rible and irrevocable. It is the soul of Man that might be 
called chaotic, for it has no raison d’etre that I can discern, 
while Nature needs none; she is quite satisfied to flourish, 
evolve and die and be re-born in her own hallucinating beauty 
and rhythmic power. 
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It is said that the mind of man has brought a sense of 
order to what was chaotic. Mere mass egoistic puffery and 
anthropocentric ballyhoo. Man, rather, by the operation of 
his mind under the magic wand of the irrational and the 
ideal has introduced a beautiful and dancing state of disorder 
and bedlamic futility into what was originally mathematical, 
precise and ordered. And for this I praise Man! Nature 
is Euclid (for what Euclid and Newton announced was Order 
in the world). Man is Puck, Caliban, Tartarin, Don Quix¬ 
ote, Gargantua: a fantastic and tragi-comic liar. 

And all of this is implicit in Pantheism — where all is 
permitted simply because life is life. 

But to the mind of our rabbinical Elk all of this is in¬ 
comprehensible. He goes on: 

"Spinoza’s conception of the State is shocking in its pro¬ 
fanity.’’ 

Here Mr. Melamed was writing for the rural populations 
of the radio. Shocking in its profanity! And which one 
of Spinoza’s States is here referred to.^—the absolute State 
that debauched Bismarck, Lenin and Hitler.^, ar the Individ¬ 
ualistic State that Mr. Melamed found also in Spinoza.^ 

See, ladies and gentlemen, how rage and venom (the old 
rabbinical-ghetto venom) can turn a goodly logical mind to 
unconscious clowning! How he hates Spinoza and all great 
Jews! (a great Jew is always a renegade Jew). 

Then he takes issue with Heine, Renan and the rest who 
praise Spinoza for his "piety” and "humbleness.” Spinoza 
is now mathematical, cruel, impious. Machiavellian. 

I agree with Mr. Melamed here that Spinoza was no saint, 
was not pious, and was probably as imperfect as Mr. Melamed 
or myself. And I like to think of Spinoza just in that way. 
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We know he drank his wine and beer every day, went to 
the theatres and had good friends, men of the world some 
of them. Legends about a man are seldom true. 

I can reconstruct Spinoza as an everyday sort of fellow, 
like William James, Shakespeare or Montaigne. Democratic, 
gay, somewhat bohemian, a flaneur —that’s the way I catch 
Spinoza. But any kind of Spinoza would offend our author. 
He hates him as only a Jew can hate (and that is one of the 
greatest virtues of the Jew—his capacity for infinite hate). 

After further rumbling about in his comic-pathetic obfus¬ 
cations, Mr. Melamed suddenly propounds this query, ob¬ 
viously to Spinoza: 

"But what then does life . . . mean?” 

Does he think Spinoza is the Mr. Bones in a minstrel 
show? And, then, why should such a question come from 
one who like Mr. Melamed stands so close to the Eleusinian 
mouth of Yahweh? 

Still the question is a fair one, seeing that every human 
being has asked it since the first aborigine went majullah. 

Spinoza gives us on the practical side a clear enough an¬ 
swer to the question: Live out your nature to the full (Goethe 
is thus his favorite son) even if you wind up on the gallows. 
(The hedonist side of Spinozism has been touched on in my 
book "Spinoza: Liberator of God and Man.’’) Faust is the 
great Spinozist. All is God; all is permitted (if you are 
prepared for consequences). 

What Mr. Melamed, however, wants is an "ethical" mean¬ 
ing (and, secretly, the immortality of his own personality, or 
soul). In my weaker moments I, too, have demanded an 
ethical answer to my WHY? 'This frightful world without 
a meaning! It has stunned me, too. And, therefore, divid- 
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ed as I am between Greek aesthetic hedonism and Buddhism, 

I am as I grow older more on the side of Buddha, who said 
Ecrasez I’infame! Delenda est Mundus! —to which Spinoza 
answers, with a smile, "Neither you nor Buddha—nor Aris¬ 
tippus—has anything to do with it! God is all. Amor fati!” 

I am not always equal to this sublime Amor jati of Spinoza. 

Temperamentally, I am more often with Buddha-Lucifer. I 
am not certain that Amor fati is not a cry of fatigue. Well, 
why not fatigue.^ In a futile universe it is as good as any 
other attitude. And fatigue breeds a terrible wisdom. 

"Spinoza, the acosmist, eliminated at one stroke many of 
the worries and problems which tortured man’s mind and 
heart.” 

This is good. This is true. In fact, it is tremendously 
good and true. But—would you believe iti*—Mr. Melamed 
doesn’t like it at all! It is unhistorical. It eliminates world- 
history. It eliminates what he calls "personality” from the 
world. Like Isaiah and Job and General Hugh Johnson, he 
insists on worries and problems. 

This, by its implications, is, however, the boldest stand our 
author has yet taken. He almost expresses a personal opinion! 
He is almost about to be brave, when, to my everlasting dis¬ 
appointment, he puddles away in all sorts of vague state¬ 
ments, bloodless and marrowless as befits a dialectical Sor- 
bonnian and an over-bookish Heidelbergian. 

This melamedian type of mind, which never commits itself, 
is the nearest I know to absolute spinelessness. It is charac¬ 
teristic of all "educators”, baccalaureate essayists who thread 
the beads of innumerable pedantic words and phrases on the 
dull-gray thread of their book-lamin’. Every time they— 
their orthodoxy taking a nap—have a bold thought they im- 
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mediately make the sign of the cross (what’s the Jewish equiv¬ 
alent for the sign of the cross?). 

Hence to admit that Spinoza when he took away many of 
the worries and problems that afflict man (as also did, in 
their various ways, Buddha, Schopenhauer, Aristippus, the 
Stoics, Emerson and Jules de Gaultier) would be to admit 
that all the tumult and the shouting in the Old Testament are 
merely good literature. It would abolish the Wailing Wall, 
the instinct-for-martyrdom of all Jews and many Gentiles, 
and it would abolish old Jehovah and his heirs-apparent, the 
racketeers of the ideal of "uplift” and of "human perfect¬ 
ibility.” 

The great fear that shakes our logician to the very quick 
of his soul—and it is apparent in almost every line of his 
book—is that everything is ephemeral, that all things will 
disappear irrevocably. He talks of historical matters—of 
the State, of Nature, of Man—as if they were permanent 
things. Spinoza hath offended Mr. Melamed immortally be¬ 
cause he affirmed that we are literally at each moment swal¬ 
lowed up in God. But note that that did not prevent Spinoza 
himself from writing, making faces at the synagogue, going 
to law against his sister, taking sides in politics, engaging in 
controversies, drinking beer and wine and enjoying the Am¬ 
sterdam Follies of 1660. 

All that is is both absolute and ephemereal simultaneously. 
All that is is finite and infinite at once. This is something 
that Spinoza clearly knew, and something that I know. But 
that the mind of our author should ever catch even a glimmer 
of the meaning of this gross breach of logic would be like ex¬ 
pecting a hen to hatch a suit of clothes. 

I now note (I am now at page 49 ) the smack on the wrist 
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Spinoza gets because in his "world-picture” he does not tell us 
why one nation is more musically gifted than another, why 
one nation develops the ear and the other the eye, etc. Spinoza 
having confessedly done one of the most stupendous jobs 
in the history of thought, along comes Mr. Melamed and 
bawls out; "Say, Benedictus, you’ve cheated me! Why didn’t 
you give away mocking-boids, too, with that suit of clothes?” 

After expressing again with naive, open-mouthed amaze¬ 
ment the "paradoxical” fact that Spinoza had influenced, in 
his life as well as his philosophy, all the major minds of 
modern times (this "dead God” of Spinoza seems always 
triumphantly alive!)* our author quotes what a lot of pro¬ 
fessional micromorphs called him: "Skunk”, "Son of Hell”, 
"dog”, "absurd atheist”, etc. The important fact about this 
Billingsgate brigade is that it is composed entirely of Ger¬ 
mans. They are all buried in obscurity; but I want it recorded 
that all abuse aimed at Spinoza originates from the swine 
over the Rhine (I can do a little skunking myself!). And it 
recalls again that in resurrecting this abuse our author again 
exhibits his orthodox venom. 

"To Herder, Spinoza’s God was not a dead term but a 
dynamic reality,” 

In attempting to explode this affirmation of Herder, our 
logician gives an exhibition of obfuscated, fatigued and child¬ 
ish dialectics that illustrates better than anything in the book 
(page 55) the impotence of Mr. Melamed’s mind before the 
genius of Spinoza and the doctrines of Pantheism. 

Along about here you will meet with this gem: 

"Spinoza’s nature . . . possessing the stillness of the tomb.” 

This is a clear case of the hurtling objectivication of Mr. 
Melamed’s mind into the mind of Spinoza. This feat of 
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transubstantiation is not rare among the Caiaphii. But darker 
and darker grows the melamedian mind: "Spinoza teaches 
Pantheism, a dead God, a static world”. Remember that 
Spinoza gave his God two attributes (in which are compre¬ 
hended all the infinite modalities). Extension and Thought, 
which (as I said before) are synonymous with motion and 
change. Doctor Melamed knows this— but now, so fast is the 
degringolade of our logician (even as a logician!), that not 
even Titania could mistake the identity of the wearer of the 
ass’ ears. But I— 

"Spinoza is simple, plain and full of light,” 

Bravo, Melamed! This emanated no doubt from a "dead 
God”. Is Imperial Logic losing its pants? But I plough on. 
"Spinozism is ... an experience of man’s soul.” And "Every¬ 
one is interested in Spinoza”. 

A "dead God”, "a dead God”, I can’t get away from it! 
Yes, children. Imperial Logic has here completely dropped its 
pants. 

"Hegel found it rational that Spinoza died of consumption 
because he said that his Substance consumes and swallows 
everything.” 

That Hegel said this is comprehensible: he is one of the 
swine from over the Rhine. That it should be repeated by 
our good Melamed is offered to psychologists of the emotions 
as a case study: the transformation of psychic venom into 
gutter sputum. 

"Spinozism in modern philosophical thought appears like 
a sun from which myriad of rays emanate, carrying light and 
warmth in every direction, and fructifying a variety of fields.” 

Would you believe that our Doctor Argal wrote that! This 
is the Spinoza of a "dead God”, the bloodless, frigid, unhu- 
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man Pantheist of Amsterdam! Is there a greater calamity in 
the mind of a logician than to forget his major premise? The 
pedagogue and the pedant cannot afford to wander in the 
flowery fields of paradox and mood. 

Oh, High Learning, hide thy face!—our good Melamed 
is going ga-ga, for what is inconsistency in the presence of 
High Learning but the final flattening of the cerebral hams? 

’'Race implies personality, ivhich is contrary to the spirit of 
Spinoza’s universalism.” 

This is a good sample of the quality of Mr. Melamed’s 
logic. 

Race, according to Spinoza, would naturally be one of the 
"modalities of God” in Extension and Thought. But here 
again we see the impotence of the melamedian mind before 
the simplest utterances of Spinoza. Having got Spinoza’s 
"universalism” firmly lodged in his mind, he applies it slap¬ 
dash to everything in the universe regardless of the fact 
that the main body of Spinoza’s great work is concerned 
wholly with the existence of man, his "bondage” and "the 
road to freedom”. 

When Mr. Melamed is not absurdly inconsistent he is fero¬ 
ciously logical, for the heretic of Amsterdam must be burned 
at any price in the melamedian auto-da-fe of theological wrath. 
All through "Spinoza and Buddha” behind the affectation of 
a cold philosophical style you can see, if you possess piercing 
eyes, the face of Torquemada-Chauvin. And when he over¬ 
whelms Spinoza with the left-handed praise of quoting what 
the great have said to his glory, it is then most of all that 
the Machiavellian hand of the author is apparent to me. 

"Spinozds Nature is still and petrified.” 

I leave this sentence for the inspection of posterity (who 
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will only recall Mr. Melamed’s book because of this essay) 
without comment. There are some things in this world that 
are per se not discussable. They exist for inspection only. 

Listen now to this labored reason for Spinoza’s excommuni¬ 
cation : 

"The attempt to replace the Jewish ear by the eye, time 
by space, reason by emotion, fear of God by love of God—in 
short, the attempt to graft upon Judaism an Aryan picture — 
called forth the ivrath of the synagogue.” 

Imagine those rabbis and sons of—rabbis—who constituted 
the Jewish Congregation in Amsterdam being told that the 
above were the motives for their excommunication of Spinoza! 
They would have pronounced Dr. Melamed meshuggah. Be¬ 
sides, they wouldn’t, in their infinite ignorance, have under¬ 
stood a word of this veritable abracadabra. 

And so it remained for God in his infinite wisdom to 
dower Mr. S. M. Melamed with the power of revealing to 
the world why official Jewry kicked out of its fold its greatest 
civilizer. 

This "wrath of the synagogue’’ was nothing more than the 
good old wrath that crucified Jesus and burnt Bruno and 
Vanini. There were no philosophical reasons. It was pure, 
unadulterated fear and fanaticism. It was the Eternal Hyena 
in action. 

It has been said by other writers on Spinoza that if the 
synagogue had endorsed Spinoza (which is not conceivable) 
the Jews would have been expelled from Holland. Spinoza, 
it is said, endangered all the Jews in Holland. A New York 
rabbi at the time of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Spinoza let loose all his theological venom on the 
latter because of this. Well, my answer is simply this: If 
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it had been necessary to exile every Jew in Holland because 
of Spinoza, nothing would have been lost—so long as Spinoza 
and his manuscripts survived. 

It is pleasant to come across, in this book, as I do from 
time to time, something that is fine, bold and for which I 
can throw up my hat. Here is something: 

”A man may have all the sciences crowded into his brain 
but still know nothing ... It is inner radiation . . the inner 
vision of the intellect.” 

This is really astounding from a scholar and a logician. If 
that had been the keynote of his book, well, we would have 
had a different Spinoza from the hands of Doctor Melamed. 
Spinoza had very little real science crowded into his brain, 
and for that reason he had the "inner radiation” and the 
"inner vision of the intellect.” And no "dead God” can be 
born of those twin gifts. 

”Deity is the daughter of man’s pride, for only a proud 
man has a God. Man, who feels himself at one with and part 
of nature only, has no human pride and consequently needs 
no God. Whatever man is, bete noire or angel, sin-laden 
individual or saint, he is an intelligent being, and as such is 
in need of a teacher. Nature, however, is stupid, and there¬ 
fore chained to eternal laws because it would abuse any free¬ 
dom granted to it. Only stupid beings must be guarded, 
chained, and tied down, since lack of intelligence would make 
the use of their freedom uncertain.” 

My marginal note on that extraordinary paragraph is: "Is 
this profound, or am I an idiot?” 

I have read it over on a full stomach and on an empty 
stomach; on teetotal days and on days when my intakes of 
Scotch were tax-dilating; I have read it sitting in hard-bot- 
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tomed chairs and on lounges expressly made for necking and 
sincere volupte; I have read it after breakfast, when I am 
mentally at my apogee, and just before bedtime, when I am 
cerebrally numb. But I could never make anything of that 
strange dice-throw of words. 

So I leave it, hoping posterity will put it with its collection 
of unsolved murder mysteries and undecipherable cuneiform 
inscriptions and Babylonian bricks. 

"Was it to be expected that the Jews of Amsterdam would 
tolerate one in their midst who attempted to imprison God 
and to humiliate Him by tying Him to and making Him at 
one with nature?” 

It is, of course, Mr. Melamed, and not the Jews of Am¬ 
sterdam, who is asking this question behind the mask of a 
transparent piece of rhetorical buck-passing. What the Jews 
of Amsterdam thought is of no value. They rot in their 
immortal oblivion. 

The one man who liberated God is here accused of im¬ 
prisoning Him. Such ignorance is rarely on view even in 
America or Germany. And note Doctor Melamed’s persist¬ 
ent hatred of Nature, the malignity he constantly assigns to 
it, and the terrifying fear lest God and Nature are one. 

And now he pulpiteers in great style—the conception of 
God as a prisoner of nature is blasphemous . . . horrible 
suggestion to any Jew . . . humiliating and insulting , . . 
aroused ire of a proud race. There is also something about 
God "wedded to Eros” (what nasty homo-sexual implica¬ 
tions!). But nowhere does our author condemn a God 
wedded to Mazuma. 

What you have written here is more humiliating for any 
born Jew to read than any conception of God no matter how 
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low. You are presumably a man of some intelligence, and 
you tub-thump like some old fanatical camp-meeting Method¬ 
ist. You know that the average Jew—as well as the average 
Gentile—doesn’t care a rap about God as a concept of any 
kind. God is merely his cyclone cellar, his life-preserver in 
case of wreck. The real God of the Jews and Christians is 
the Golden Calf. This does not apply to rare men like 
Spinoza, and I hope not to Mr. Melamed. 

Now Mr. Melamed ascribes these opinions to Spinoza: 

"The rabbis are crazy. The Bible commentators are dream¬ 
ers and inventors of falsehoods, and the cabalists are jab¬ 
berers.” 

The only thing wrong with this is "the rabbis are crazy.” 
They haven’t enough brains to be crazy. Imbeciles would 
be the exact word. Spinoza’s great work aside from his 
proclamation of the Pantheistic God and his destruction of 
the ecclesiastical racket of free-will was his slaughter of the 
infallibility of the Old Testament as "the word of God” and 
his hint that the commentators are all forgers and liars. 
Nothing is truer. Only a fanatic would deny it. 

If he went to war with his own people—which causes 
Mr. Melamed untold agony—it was for the same reason that 
Voltaire went to war with the Catholic Church and Jesus 
went to war with the pharisees and scribes. 

In the following excerpt we have a sample of Caiaphas 
whitewashing Caiaphas: 

”Spinoza’s expulsion . . . which the elders intended more 
for self-protection than for punishment.” 

Then our author purringly chides Spinoza for his "resent¬ 
ment” at being excommunicated. Spinoza did not resent his 
expulsion. He resented the synagogue, the rabbis and the 
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wb^le scheme of suppression, intimidation and bribery. He 
resented ignorance and sculduggery. 

Spinoza was, indeed, too mild. He was mild because he 
foresaw that anything he would say against these Old Testa¬ 
ment bloodhounds would react against the Jews of Amster¬ 
dam. Amsterdam Jewry had the mildness and generosity of 
the great Benedict to thank for not being exterminated. Sup¬ 
pose Spinoza had been of another temperament. Suppose he 
had been a renegade Isaiah or Juvenal! Then Mr. Melamed 
would have had something to talk about! 

"As a man Spinoza was a saint, but as a former few he 
was a sinner!’ 

Spinoza as a man was not a "saint.” Mr. Melamed re¬ 
peats this ancient platitude because he is evidently too lazy 
to unthink the old label stuck on Benedict by some German 
lazybones. 

As for being a "sinner,” this merely throws a more pen¬ 
etrating light on the brain of Doctor Melamed. No intel¬ 
ligent man would discuss with anybody the statement that 
Spinoza as a Jew was a "sinner.” 

Further, he goes on: that Spinoza should have taken every¬ 
thing that was done to him without feeling—"philosophic¬ 
ally,” he calls it—; that being the announcer of sub specie 
aeternitatus he should not have quivered or lifted an eyebrow 
at any attacks on him (even when some Jew Storm Trooper 
tried to knife him in the dark). 

Do you get the Machiavellian slyness of this.^ Mr. Mela¬ 
med—the self-appointed mouthpiece of the old Jewish In¬ 
quisition—plays Spinoza against himself, but not very cleverly. 

"Now, old fellow,” I can hear Mr. Melamed saying in his 
most oily and luscious tones to Benedictus, "you know you 
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are a philosopher, you live in Eternity, you are a saint, a 
sublime super-terraqueous being—so why should you clout 
me on the jaw if I spit in your eye, thrust a knife through 
your coat or decree you an outcast in life? Oh, Spinoza, old 
top, just be your lovely self—for God’s sake!—while we 
kick your behind down the ages!” 

Now a sudden fit of remorse. Perpend: 

”Spinozism swept away more dust from Jewish life — super¬ 
stition, fanaticism, false creeds, childish conceptions, petri¬ 
fied rahhinism, and stale, useless traditions—than did all the 
Jewish enlighteners of the eighteenth century combined.” 

Um—um—I do not know whether to believe in the sincer¬ 
ity of this fine tribute or not. Is it genuine remorse? Or is 
our good man trying to carry water on both shoulders—a 
feat at which all scholars, pedagogues and pedants are verit¬ 
able Houdinis. This paragraph is so absolutely contrary to 
the spirit of the book that it leaves me puzzled. Or is Doc¬ 
tor Melamed’s book merely an exercise in the fantasies of 
rhetoric and logic—the pastime of a dialectical virtuoso? 

”Only a mystic can accept Spinoza!s Substance, because it 
is not philosophy but mysticism.” 

Pedantic hair-splittings. There are philosophers who are 
mystics and mystics who are philosophers. When I am a' 
mystic I mean that I am, as a Pantheist, conscious of being in 
contact with the Mystical-Mystery at every second of my life. 
This does not bar me from being a Pragmatist, a Stoic, a 
scientist, a polytheist, or what you will. One can be any kind 
of a philosopher or ist and still be a mystic, for even the ma¬ 
terialist must predicate an ultimate substance—electron, atom, 
energy. Well, that ultimate substance is the materialist’s 
Mystical-Mystery. But he is too logical and stubborn to 
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admit it. He, too, finally comes to reverence Matter, as, for 
instance, the Russian Communist-atheists. 

"Spinoza was ... a pauper." 

Spinoza was never a pauper. This is a venomous fabrica¬ 
tion of a mental pauper before Genius. 

"The attempts of novelists to make him iSpinoza} the hero 
of a romantic tale have no basis in reality." 

How quick he is to throw down the evidence that he was 
in love with Van Ende’s daughter and enlarge on the evidence 
that he was un-human! How grudgingly he carries to him 
a sprig of the bay and how fast he hurries to mock him with 
"pauper” and "ghetto-dweller”! 

"Spinoza, however, could have exclaimed, 'This is not my 
world!’" 

A sublime thought!—but Spinoza never said it and never 
could have said it. Jesus really said it ("My kingdom is not 
of this world”). Shelley might have said it. And the dif¬ 
ference between Spinoza and Jesus and Shelley is abysmal. 

This was Spinoza’s world to the last atom, for this world 
was God. All worlds were Spinoza’s. That is the glory of 
Pantheism—it legitimizes all things. 

Spinoza was the happiest man I know of because of his 
consciousness (illusive or otherwise, I do not know) that he 
was living as part as a vital, eternal, palpitant, eternally cre¬ 
ative Being. And so Spinoza would have, on the contrary, 
exclaimed, "'This is my world!—for this world is one of the 
modalities of God. Amor fati! et Ave!" 

"To Spinoza being ... is rigid, stark, stiff." 

Such continued charges against Spinoza are either the prod¬ 
uct of ignorance and stupidity or a deliberate attempt to 
misrepresent and intellectually defame a great thinker by 
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an orthodox bigot. The pedantic, Sorbonne-suckled brain of 
Doctor Melamed is rigid, stark and stiff (with variations into 
the realms of Bottom-like rhetoric), but not Spinoza’s Being. 

"Spinoza only looks at life.’’ 

This is pure ignorance. In his analysis of the emotions no 
one looked deeper into life than Spinoza. I should feel that I 
had humiliated the memory of Spinoza and had lowered my¬ 
self to the melamedian level if I here defended Spinoza 
from the charges of superficiality. What I am here doing, 
however, with some earnestness and more great glee, is em¬ 
balming this curious fly, Melamed, in the acidulous amber 
of my contempt and laughter for a possible posterity to 
guffaw at. 

"All teleology entails evolution, while all mechanism in¬ 
volves rigid being.” 

Observe how pat and dogmatic the fellow is in his aphor¬ 
isms—as though he had before him a class of mental cockneys 
with their mouths wide open waiting to catch therein the flies 
(or moths) of melamedian wisdom as they fluttered out of 
his word-eggs. 

Now, boys and girls, teleology and evolution are contra¬ 
dictory terms (let’s all play Logic for a few minutes, children). 
For if the infinite-eternal universe with all its infinite activi¬ 
ties has a definite end, there could be no evolution, for that 
end would have been attained before there was any "begin¬ 
ning”. This is precisely what Spinoza knew. He announced 
utter perfection in every instant of time. There was no evolu¬ 
tion; all is completed in God. Both teleology and evolution 
are myths, illusions of man-mind. 

Teleology and evolution are opposed, mutually self des¬ 
tructive, because teleological ends presuppose ends designed 
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by God, and evolution is a purely anthropomorphic concept. 

That "all mechanism involves rigid being” is also a falla¬ 
cious aphorism. Doctor Logica confuses mechanism with ma¬ 
chine. All life is a mechanism—God himself may be a mech¬ 
anism—but neither life nor God is a machine. One may, for 
instance, speak of the mechanism of spontaneity or the mech¬ 
anism of sudden laughter; but neither spontaneity nor laugh¬ 
ter is machine-like. 

"Mechanism” may be of "divine” origin. A machine—the 
machine-pattern-concept—is always man-made, whether it is 
the alleged machine that runs the solar system or a machine 
for making melamedian aphorisms. 

So, too, mechanism does not involve "rigid being.” And 
if it did (and God may be a "rigid being” for all I know), 
it would still be incomprehensible, for here again is a contra¬ 
diction in terms; Being is metaphysical and the quality of 
rigidity is related to the sense of touch. "Rigid Being” is not 
only a contradiction in terms, but, like teleology and evolution, 
it is composed of two mutually destructive words. 

"The old Heraclitean theory that everything is in flux . . . 
makes every recognition impossible:’’ 

If I am swimming down stream and Doctor Melamed is 
swimming up stream and we pass one another, we would cer¬ 
tainly recognize each other, although here is a case of double 
motion, with every atom of both the stream and the two 
swimmers in perpetual flux. 

What causes recognition in a universe of continual flux, 
evanescence and opposing motions is, simply, consciousness 
and the sense of difference and like. 

Mr. Melamed always accepts the commonplace, the most ob¬ 
vious and most superficial objections to certain philosophic 
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ideas. He never goes underneath. He rests on rhetoric and 
logic, the easiest way. 

'’There is no active creation at all.” 

Tremendous thought! But it is not Mr, Melamed’s. It is 
the latter’s explanation of Spinoza’s God. It is my own 
intuition also. Eternity is. There is no evolution and no 
creation. Hence all history, economic movements and balm- 
venders are comic in my gaze, as they are in the eye of God 
and Spinoza. 

Our author now goes on to sing his old, old song: Spinoza’s 
world is mathematical, dead, mechanized, has no reason, 
goodness and beauty and is gloomier than the world of Bud¬ 
dha, etc., etc. All this is—I must say it again and again—so 
contradictory to the very proofs adduced by Dr Melamed 
himself as to the overwhelming influence and stimulatory 
power of Spinoza’s God, ideas, ethics and universe on the 
great thinkers and poets of all countries that I can only record 
that on page 174, where you will find this Jeremiad-Magillah, 
the higher cortical brain-centers of our author begin, defini¬ 
tively, to go majullah. 

Mr. Melamed goes on: Spinoza’s God is remote from 
reality, has no connection with it, is remote from knowledge. 

Lamentable and pathetic attempt of the two dimensional 
mind to grasp intuitive reality! 

"Spinoza!s goal was salvation, beatitude and spiritual hap¬ 
piness.” 

Mr. Melamed had just said a little way back that Spinoza’s 
doctrines were ’'a confession of despair,” Our doctor is wis¬ 
er than his researches and logic. He is on the way to insight 
and wisdom, the beginning of which is self-contradiction and 
forgetfulness. But who’s afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?—to 
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wit: "However, Goethe was a poet, and as such had his own 
logic which logic fails to understand”! Will some good fel¬ 
low throw our logician a life-preserver? He’s plainly getting 
beyond his depth. A logic which logic fails to understand! 
May God preserve us from such heresies! 

The whole section of the book which is called "Spinoza’s 
Theory of God and the World” shows the total inability of 
Mr. Melamed to soar into the realm of abstract conceptions 
and to feel them. He is strapped, hands and feet, to earth. 
He wabbles around in the Spinozan Intellectual Love of God 
like a cripple. He puts down over and over what he has 
learned from books or what he has heard professors mouth. 
He re-writes them competently; but there is never a gleam in 
these pages that he himself has lived in these altitudes. He is 
like a man trying to measure and visualize Mount Everest from 
a plate in an encyclopedia. 

His befuddlement grows as he tries harder and harder 
to grasp the "incongruities”, the "mysteries”, the "prestige”, 
the "lack of growth”, the "looking at blank walls” in the 
mind of Spinoza—the mind of an Eternist, an Absolutist, a 
Cosmic Paradoxist of the highest and most aristocratic breed. 
To see our author try to encircle with his frail baccalaureate 
mind this titanic sun in the heavens of Thought is of the 
very essence of philosophic pathos. E. G.: "The attempt to 
translate lyricism into mathematics was doomed from its very 
inception. It is a strange paradox that so penetrating a mind 
as Spinoza’s failed to observe this simple truism,” 

That everything that is can be translated into its opposite 
in the alembics of the Spinozan imagination, that there is 
nothing but the Same that is repeated over and over under 
an infinite number of masks, that lyricism is mathematics and 
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that mathematics is lyrical—these things can no more pierce 
the skull of our author than the Kantian Antinomies can be 
reconciled in the brain of your Aunt Martha. 

I wish I had the room—and the patience—to quote all of 
pages 190 and 191. For here are sheer rigmarole, wooden¬ 
headed pedantry, schoolmaster’s drool, verbal belching on a 
mental empty stomach and collegiate logolalia unequalled even 
in the constipated pages of John Dewey. 

To sum up: I have endeavored to take you (whoever you 
are) on an excursion through the brain of a logician, of an 
Old Testament rabbi posing as a modern thinker, of a Jew 
who still pursues with venomous obtuseness, ignorance, and 
rancor the memory of Benedict de Spinoza. 

Against Mr. Melamed personally I, of course, have no feel¬ 
ing. As far as I know—and I met him once—he is an estim¬ 
able man. But because of my great admiration for Spinoza 
and my militant hatred of all philistines, ethicists, logic- 
choppers and sentimental Yahwists I undertook this delightful 
task of mentally cudgelling one of the mental descendants of 
Caiaphas-Morteira. 
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FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in¬ 
definitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.— Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 


I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain.— DeCasseres. 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business 
elsewhere . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world 
to give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I 
was, even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, 
and. we can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing 
profoundly in ourselves .—Charles Morice. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stimer. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 


Demos the Puppet .—The greatest sport I know of: the 
cultured, powerful, oracular demagogue swaying the minds 
(!), emotions and acts of millions of men like a giant 
swinging a cat by its tail in all directions. Lenin, Wilson, 
Bryan, Mussolini — all they lacked to make them great 
was the spirit of Mephistopheles. Machiavelli took himself 
too seriously. He was himself the dupe of his own cyni¬ 
cism. The great demagogic genius — he who will nearly 
strangle with suppressed laughter while he moulds millions 
to his will—is yet to come. Had I daring and will equal 
to my imagination, I might undertake that role—the very 
Puck of democracy! 

Harmony. —Proof-positive of the death of a man’s genius 
or character—^when he is in complete harmony with man and 
the universe. 

The ]euf.—'’Diaholique et caressant,” says Paul Bourget of 
Heinrich Heine. That’s a fine description of the soul of the 
Jew—diabolically caressing. 

The Sex-Hour .—It does not take any study to divine the 
secret of life—of the machinery of hope, of illusion, of the 



comic vision, of despair, of ideality, of reality; the machinery 
of futility, of ecstasy; in a word, of a complete expose of 
what Emerson calls "God’s method.” Any intelligent man 
can focalize, visualize and experience all of the foregoing in 
an hour—in that hour of preliminary passionate love-making, 
possession, re-dressing and departure. Exultation, decanta¬ 
tion, recuperation — sometimes imprecation and lamentation 
—that is the "method” of Brahma. 

Medusa. —Again I write it: to be disenchanted before experi¬ 
ence: the tragedy of Gautier, of Flaubert, of Baudelaire — my 
tragedy. 

On the white tentacles of the octopus of Reality as it drags 
me down to death I have tattooed some beautiful images and 
epigrams in crimson ink. 

A Slight Oversight. —Browning was right. God’s on his 
throne. But he forgot to say that Satan was on his throne also. 

The Black Pinions. —An entry in the diary of Baudelaire: 
"I felt pass over me a gust from the wing of imbecility.” 
'That was written in 1862, five years before his death. I 
know of no more terrible line in any literature. 

1, Too. —The above has recalled to me certain momentary 
—^infinitesimal in time—syncopes that I have always been 
subject to. The brain of genius is a gorgeous flower, exotic 
to earth. It is only logical it should fade first. 

Murder. —The need for murder is profound. Have you 
slain your man yet—or a woman—or yourself.^ You hypo¬ 
crite pacifist! You are a peace-lover because you itch to 
murder. Your pacifism is your guard, your fear erected into 
a virtue. 

Prayers. —A woman’s prayers, like hex tears, are a bit of 
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emotional millinery. But there is something awesome in the 
prayers of a strong man, especially if he is cultured. 

To You, Hypocrite !—^Why should I write about my "vir¬ 
tues,” my generosity, my courtesy, my humanity, etc. It is 
my vices, my perversities, my hatreds, my intellectual heartless¬ 
ness you want to read about, that you wallow in, that you re¬ 
member — is it not, my dear hypocritical reader.^ 

I am very weak in the presence of a woman with a mis¬ 
chievous air. It is like a love-bite. 

Love-Fear .—There is a frozen, cold, bitter, taciturn love 
as well as its opposite, which is the normal expression of love. 
It is founded on the brain’s hatred of the emotions. Pride is 
also one of its elements; then there is the fear of appearing 
ridiculous in one’s own eyes. When the ironic eye catches 
glimpses of one’s self in the same postures, attitudes and re¬ 
peating the same perfervid platitudes that one heard in the 
play the night before, farcically treated, there is a reticence, 
a curling up, an introversion of love-expression. 

Opiates .—In lieu of adventure, new sensations, variety in 
the physical life, I read five or six books at once to experi¬ 
ence the ecstasy of sudden contrast, surprise and universality. 

At present I am reading Chesterton’s short stories, which 
amuse me and feed my love of paradox; short stories by 
Henri de Regnier, which satisfy my craving for exquisite prose 
and Venetian canals and psychic piddling in the hearts of 
lovers; short stories by Edgar Saltus, from which I get the 
aroma of nihilistic sophistication and which satisfy my sadis¬ 
tic instincts; the sex essays of Havelock Ellis, where I open 
the door of the blast-furnaces of passion and satisfy my erotic 
curiosity; the essays of Paul Bourget, on whose beautiful prose 
I voyage into the hearts of my favorite poets and novelists and 
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lie gobbled up in abstractions, which I like above all things; 
the stories of Paul Morand, one of the most brilliant of pres¬ 
ent-day sophisticates; then there are Huneker, his "Meloman- 
iacs” and "Chopin,” which I am re-reading, and Spinoza, 
Clark Ashton Smith, Baudelaire (who becomes, to me, greater 
and greater at every reading), Chekhov, Swinburne always, 
and Chestov, the Russian nihilist. (What a life for a man 
who secretly dreams of living in one of the lotus—and lep¬ 
rous!—isles of the South Seas with a harem of beautiful 
native girls, none over twenty!) 

My Escapes .—Three illusions that console and last and can 
always be renewed with no diminution of power —au con- 
traire. I speak of Literature, Music and Alcohol. Three forms 
of escaping reality. Sex is only an escape if you are a moder¬ 
ate libertine. The perfect life: Literature (all forms of Art), 
music, alcohol, with women as a by-product and an orgiastic 
outlet, not to be taken seriously. 

God and Sex .—When a man is God-intoxicated his sex 
leaves him; he swims in a giant emotionalized abstraction. 
When a woman is God-intoxicated her sex dilates; she 
goes into heaven on the point of a mystical phallus. She 
meets the Bridegroom. Study the difference between Spinoza 
and Saint Theresa (or Mary-with-child). In Woman, God 
is an expression of sex perversion. 

The Cure-All .—I wonder whether there is a grief in the 
world that cannot be cured by the appearance in the room 
of the heart-broken man of an exquisitely beautiful and nude 
young girl. And the grief-stricken woman A black-haired, 
black-eyed, musical voiced, well-set-up young man—not naked, 
to be sure; but in a purple bath robe. A woman’s grief, too, 
can always be cured by—tut! tut! I’m a cynic tonight. 
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Perfect, unruffled love can only exist between two im¬ 
beciles. 

Chestov .—A thought by Leon Chestov: "The first and 
essential condition of life is lawlessness. Laws are a refresh¬ 
ing sleep—lawlessness is creative activity.” This is beauti¬ 
fully said and it ought not to be lost. 

The Threshold .—In many dreams I have had the sensation of 
dying. On waking I have noted the fact that I did not ex¬ 
perience fear but something like ecstatic curiosity. Does the 
subconscious know that I am merely dreaming? 

God couldn’t possibly be a female, for he keeps so well 
and so long the profoundest secrets of life. 

Calvary .—"To know all is to forgive all.” And to suffer 
all! There is no hell like universal comprehension. 'This 
magic light in the brain gleams with veritable hell-fire. 

Perfume of Dreams. — Sometimes on awakening I have 
thoughts and emotions of such inexpressible magnificence 
that I feel that during sleep I must have stood on the topmost 
mountain of the world and drunk the light of all the constella¬ 
tions. 

Time may be symbolized by a tear and Space by laughter. 

Thighs .—The ugliest thing to me in the world is a straight 
line. The curve is the mother of surprise, sensuality, beauty, 
transgression and evanescence. 

Mudguards .—The whole activity of the human race con¬ 
sists in the invention of mudguards. Reality is the mud and 
the guard is the lie-preservative. 

Irony is frozen anger. 
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The Wise One. —The grave, contemplative, Minerva-like 
being who lives in my psyche, but who has no parley or quar¬ 
rel with the Other One, my Demon, who really rules me for 
better or for worse. 

Three .—Hamlet, Don Quixote and Bazaroff have been in 
fiction the most real to me: the sceptic, the idealist, the nihil¬ 
ist. They are one man. 

Injections .—Stoicism is the art of suddenly flooding the 
blood, nerves, heart and emotions with Arctic sea-water. But 
for great physical pain there has never been found a sub¬ 
stitute for the hypodermic injection. 

Cynics are the seers of Reality. 

Evolution, Again .—All evolution is a growth of wakeful¬ 
ness, a widening and deepening of consciousness—awareness 
—not a change in forms. It is a rising from slumber to insom¬ 
nia. Intelligence is divided into levels and layers of wakeful¬ 
ness, castes of awareness, circles of apprehension. The mob, 
the crowd, is half-asleep; they are sleep-walkers. The genius 
is the highest degree of wakefulness attained on the planet. 
And so we speak of God as the "unslumbering,” "the all- 
seeing” etc. Every original act, or thought, is a movement 
toward a completer wakefulness. 

Art can only influence artists. 

Corn and the Games. —The most beautiful passages in the 
Old and New Testaments have never had any influence on the 
masses. Only those passages that promise something are of 
importance to them—or the passages that lift a responsibility 
from their shoulders. 

Puritan Intelligence. —Even the smut-hounds and puritan 
nuzzlers never speak of "an immoral work of art.” However 
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low their intelligence, they know that that is a contradiction in 
terms. They avoid self-incrimination. 

"Immorality” is a secret form of universal hope. 

The three most humorous words in the language are "doc¬ 
tor of divinity.” What the hell is that.^ 

The "secret of life” lies neither in action nor in art, but in 
learning how to rise to your feet every time the Referee strokes 
off "nine!” 

You will notice that in the phrase "petty thief,” the word 
that is stressed with contempt is petty, not "thief.” 

A man may sell his soul to the Devil”; but even the Devil 
knows no woman could do that. 

The Mystical Destroyers .—^There is a holy and sacred emo¬ 
tion in the destruction of sacred things. Iconoclasts, too, have 
their epileptic frenzies of mystical joy. 

The Tongue and the Sphinx .—^There are transparent minds, 
but there are no transparent hearts. The mind may be crystal- 
clear or as heavily veiled as the events of the next century; 
but the heart always remains unguessable, unseeable, unpre¬ 
dictable. The heart may know what it wants, but it never 
knows what it needs. 

The more biographers a man has the more he tends to be¬ 
come mythical. 

My Egotism .—I desire to see all of my books published in 
my lifetime, to see them read everywhere, to hear them talked 
about, wrangled over, written about; to hear my name on every 
intelligent person’s tongue; to be pointed out, to be whis¬ 
pered about. Wherever I go, I wish to sow eyes looking at 
me as God sows suns. I desire glory, fame, honor, friends. 
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sulky and envious enemies. My heart still bounds with joy 
at seeing my name in print after twenty-five years of it. And 
yet there are those who say about me, "He is not human'! 
And I get a "big" kick out of that, too, for they mean me! 

"Don’t let on,” the children say when playing. Idiomatic, 
universal, profound! 

The very core of humor: to curse necessity. 

Curses and Prayers. —A curse or prayer is an emotional 
explosion. It is in the psychic world exactly what a posterial 
belch is in the physical world. One is always answered as the 
other is — in the relief. 

The Puritan Aiind. —There is nothing more comic to me 
than to watch a puritan writer (English or New England) 
compelling himself to admit in print that vice may be fascin¬ 
ating. An essay on "Voltaire," by Gamaliel Bradford, for 
instance. "Why not admit it” and "we must admit" and 
"truth to tell.” Bradford is a good, racy writer, but there 
is the eternal pathos of his puritan morality and his sex-in¬ 
hibitions. When the puritan mind tries to be ironic—^good 
God! 

The Fertilizer. —Keep your imagination always irrigated 
and fertile with the images of the naked women you have 
never possessed. Transmute their flesh into ink, music, color, 
marble. 

On Breaking My Elbow. —If I were not a stoic (which I 
am not), I would have shrieked with pain (which I did). 

The Satanic Graces. —Baudelaire speaks somewhere of the 
"Satanic Graces.” What shall I name them.^ Irony, Perver¬ 
sity, Disillusion! 

"The Old Army Game.” —To understand all is to forgive 
all; to forgive all is to become indifi^erent; to become indiflFer- 
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ent is just what the invisible powers behind Church and State 
desire of you and me, for they do not understand, do not 
forgive—and never sleep. It is on the understanding, the 
forgiving and the indifferent that tyranny, cruelty and spolia¬ 
tion of the individual are built. Teach them to forgive one 
another—then forge their chains. 

The Jailer. —Man’s whole quarrel on this planet from his 
first appearance to the finale is with Cause and Effect. He 
is locked in Logic. His imagination forges many keys to es¬ 
cape. Miracle, poetry, alcohol are some of the names of these 
keys. The eternal jailers. Cause and Effect, look through the 
bars at man’s child-play and smile at him with the cold 
mathematical smile of inexorability. 

Pleasure has no eyes. 

My Core .—Like a great diamond lodged in a drain-pipe, 
there is an almighty world-dissolving, wo rid-creating Thought 
that lies in the stupid, redundant coils of my brain. Will the 
coils wear away the diamond or will the diamond finally cut 
its way out of the brain 

What I Must Destroy .—Elements in my nature which must 
be destroyed before I can attain material success and begin the 
aggressive conquest of my public: the incubus Christ, with 
his poisonous doctrines; pity as a social theory; the fear of 
hurting some one else; sympathy with the man I’ve jostled 
off a pedestal or out of a job. 

For years these poisons have prevented me from function¬ 
ing in the world of matter, in the practical world. I must 
dramatize myself, egotize myself literally, and return to the 
Mosaic law—an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; for, 
at bottom, I am an Old Testament Jew, I pit Moses against 
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Christ, for it isn’t cruelty that is destroying the human race, 
but softness, flabbiness. 

The Baptismal Fount. —The Mediterranean is holy water— 
where it washes there are culture and genius and civilization. 
Poets, vision-makers and ironists should be baptized between 
Gibraltar and the Orient. 

Sex and Art .—Sex is the delectable nuisance in the life of 
the artist. The term "sex-emancipation” means quite differ¬ 
ent things to the woman of today and to the artist. In the 
case of the woman "sex-emancipation” means more sex; to 
the artist it means less sex and more art. 

Art and Love .—Is there a conflict between Art and Love? 
There must be, for they are irreconcilable opposites, as oppo¬ 
site as blindness and sight. Art sees; Love is blind. 

Blind men paint ever-fading dreams on the dark—even as 
those who see. 

The Crystal Screen. —I feel sometimes on awaking that I 
am about to abolish the time-sense, that succession has thinned 
to the faintest of psychical pulse-beats, that a crystal screen is 
being lifted between me and Eternal Simultaneity. And by 
time, I mean Space also, for Time and Space are one. 

M.y Cannibal .—^My Daemon has turned affirmative. His 
knuckles are pounding the tocsin of action; he has picked 
up the cymbals of courage; he has uttered Evohe! to life. 
He is hungry for human power. He wants fresh flesh and 
brains. His beautiful dreams, on which he lived for so long, 
have given him diarrhoea of the will. He is all leak. He 
is going to dramatize me. I have only been a curtain-raiser 
up to date. I hear a roll of drums over the earth through 
the-corridors of the stars. The curtain is rising on my epic. 
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Salute my Daemon, my Familiar, my Astral Self, who is 
incarnating! 

The Artist-Bandit. —Life is only justified in the Artist. He 
is its ethico-aesthetic excuse for being. He is the Sun, the 
light-giver, the vision-fabricator, the heat of the soul. And, 
like the Sun, he has the right to eat up his planets. The Ar¬ 
tist and the bandit have always understood one another. It 
is only the Artist who has a right to live, to take, to use 
everything. 

Comedy and Humor. —The comedy of life is one thing, 
the humor of life is another thing. Comedy is variety. Humor 
is a unity. Comedy depends on plot, situation. Humor is the 
eternal plot, the eternal situation itself. 

My "Close Friend.” —"Now”, he said, "we are always 
going to be close friends, are we not.^” 

"Friend,” I said, "is a sublime word—it may, you know, 
imply the thrust of my hand in your bank savings—” 

He shook my hand hurriedly, mumbled about an appoint¬ 
ment he had almost forgotten, by Jove! — and hurried away 
—did my "close friend.” 

The Romantics. —Christ made a romance of poverty. Mes- 
salina made a romance of whoredom. Napoleon made a ro¬ 
mance of murder. The art of romanticizing and dramatizing 
your fatalities—that is all ye need to know, children. 

My fatal gift is disillusion, but I have romanticized it. I 
have dramatized my boredom in words. 

Epiphany. —How proud I am of my ignorance! With what 
honeyed tongue I announce that I do not know! My hu¬ 
mility is an Assumption, an Annunciation. 

The Borgian Ring. —When I have shaken hands warmly 
with some critic who has "roasted” my books and said to 
him "I recognize your sincerity,” I have secretly wished that 
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all five fingers on my hand that clasped his had on them the 
poisoned rings of the Borgias. 

In America, the Castrati write the book reviews. 

Re-Making the Dead. —I have thought of writing the lives 
of some great artist—Shelley, Manet, Beethoven, Shakespeare, 
Qiopin, Keats, Sappho, Emerson, Nietzsche, Redon, for in¬ 
stance—directly from a complete inhalation of and meditation 
on their work without any regard to the facts. Wherever 
the known facts conflict with my mythus, I shall reject them 
or flatly deny them. I know there are no "facts” in regard 
to myself only in so far as I know them and as they appear in 
my work. It would be a fascinating undertaking—the lives 
of Shakespeare, Chopin and Verlaine, for instance, as I con¬ 
ceive them to have been from their faces and work alone. 

"Influences.” —I do not think any writer has ever deeply 
influenced my style or even my thought. At fifteen I was a 
profound and melancholy pessimist and by my seventeenth year 
I had one thought supremely in my mind each day—suicide. 
I was neither sickly nor in want. I was born a Buddha 
of enlightened disillusion, as was my brother Walter, who 
majestically and sublimely walked out of life at the age of 18. 
The pessismistic writers that I then began to read were only 
excursions of verification. They did not influence me; I 
selected them. I have never been conscious of any "influence,” 
but my aflinities and enthusiasms are legion. 

And if I died tonight (February 8, 1926) what five men 
of genius, after my brother, would I want to meet above all 
others? I answer unhesitatingly: Shakespeare, Shelley, Spin¬ 
oza, Beethoven and Whitman. Then Chopin, Hugo, Nietz¬ 
sche, Baudelaire, and so on. 

To Shock a Pessimist. —All pessimists wish to live to an 
old age in order to distil from life, to the very end, the ex- 
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quisite pleasures of verification. If a pessimist should ever 
discover that he is wrong, the shock would probably kill him. 

The Law of My Being .—There goes on in me perpetually 
a condensation and evaporation and recondensation and re¬ 
evaporation of thoughts, emotions and will. I am a miniature 
of all eterrul laws. I duplicate the four seasons every day. 
The law of the tides is almost an hourly phenomenon in my 
soul. The curious rhythm of ethereal mathematics, which is 
the astral body of temporal mathematics, is my ecliptic. 

In the evolution of my moods, thoughts, dreams and emo¬ 
tions from the time I rise in the morning until I go to bed 
at night I repeat the nebular hypothesis. Incandescent, in¬ 
choate, bulging with mighty potentials that are dragged from 
their racial depths during slumber, I arise and begin to whirl 
off planets—thoughts, concepts, visions and plans for my im¬ 
placable march on Reality. While bathing, while shaving, 
while stooling, the loaded sun of my new consciousness flings 
off Mercuries, Venuses, Neptunes, Jupiters and comets which 
vanish before I can formulate them, so swift is their flight 
through my consciousness. As the day goes on, I begin to 
evaporate. The central sun, the core of the day’s consciousness, 
loses gradually in heat and intensity, evaporates into yawns, 
belches and general fatigue. 

Ticklers .—George Sterling calls me "a Dionysian pessi¬ 
mist,” Shaemas O’Sheel calls me "the Laureate of Disillu¬ 
sion,” James Huneker called me "that Apocalyptic genius," 
John McClure, a la Blake, spoke of me as "a fiend or an 
angel that lives in a cloud,” Edgar Saltus, "a Titan in an ink- 
stand;” William Marion Reedy, "another Nietzsche,” and 
so forth. 

If you want to get rid of people let them know you are 
in financial trouble. 
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The Buzzards .—There are at least six publishers in Amer¬ 
ica waiting patiently for me to die in order to make money 
on my unpublished books and love-letters, depending on the 
obituary notices and the rising curiosity that a fresh corpse 
awakens to give theiri free preliminary advertising and ex¬ 
ploitation. 

I regret the future: can pessimism and despair go further? 

The Celestial Barn-Stormers .—It would not surprise me 
to find out (some day) that there was an eternal pattern of 
life and that every habitable planet in the universe repeated 
(with scenic variations) the life on every other planet. There 
may be a Jesus myth, a Prometheus myth, an Original Sin Myth, 
a Golden Age myth among all planetary peoples. It is prob¬ 
able that the laws of psychic and imaginative evolution do not 
vary much anywhere. Prometheus and Jesus have probably 
died billions of times in billions of worlds. Is it not ridiculous 
to think that we on this planet have been subject to something 
unique? It is highly probable that the Play is everlastingly 
the same—with millions of road companies barn-storming the 
stars. 

The War Goes On .—At 52—nearly 53—I am not at peace 
with God, man, the world, myself, my work or the idea of 
death. I have experienced "peace” under two—maybe three 
—conditions only in my life: in the first stages of intoxica¬ 
tion, when the inner and outer worlds co-ordinate perfectly, 
external things taking on the poesy of my own mind, all in¬ 
hibitions of speech and act being cancelled, the physical and 
mental being fused—then I have attained mental, spiritual 
and physical peace. Again, in those many hours, days, years 
passed in the library, in my early years, absorbed in philoso¬ 
phies, metaphysics, poetry and those excursions of the mind 
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in the infinitudes of dilated consciousness and high cerebral 
emotions—total abolition of time, space, circumstance and 
knowledge of the physical body; divine junkets into worlds 
and ages that existed before I was wombed. That was the 
peace that passed all understanding—complete union with the 
eternal Idea. 

I have found peace also in certain hours and moods with 
nature, in which the pantheistic rapture of my oneness with 
the hills, rivers, trees and the heavens transported me to the 
peace of the Infinite and the Eternal. Also, in rare moments 
of creational activity, in doing my best work in a fury, in the 
orgasms of mind. 

But with the years these anodynes have lost their power. 
Cynicism, the critical faculty, the insistent ego, the sex-Tan- 
talus destroy more and more the concentrative powers; and 
peace, still present somewhat in music, has taken refuge in 
the dream of personal annihilation. 

Emerson. —Twenty-six years after my first reading I am 
reading Emerson again. I see what a profound influence he 
has been in my life. How we two tally! He not only lasts, 
but I find him greater today—in thought, style, profundity, 
clarity, sublimity and concentrative wisdom—than I did in 
those younger, molten days. 

His apprehension is godlike (literally). He was the Praxi¬ 
teles, the Angelo of style. Every sentence is a treasure-house. 
He is the king of the philosophic epigram. All of Stirner, 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Whitman are in Emerson. 
He has never been placed high enough. He is. one of the 
eternals. His prose gives me infinite joy. His poetry also 
is unique, sublime. 

The Revolving Mirror .—I have a revolving mirror in my 
brain wherein each thought, idea, resolution, purpose and as- 
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piration sees itself reflected at a dozen different angles— 
grotesquely, tragically, practically, ideally, jestingly, negative¬ 
ly, positively, under the aspect of eternity and under the as¬ 
pect of time. 

There is a hidden photographer in me who takes all possi¬ 
ble poses of each idea, resolution, purpose and call to action. 
So all motives to action are immediately split into motives 
for non-action, and in these sinister gaps my will evaporates. 
To act one must have unity of motive; but all motives in 
me burst into opposing units, and the pleasure that might 
have been had from the action I find in the intellectual joy of 
examining the debris of the motive. 

There is a great pleasure in knowing why one does not 
do a thing. 

The Sex-Essence .—That mysterious sex-ecstasy in the blood 
—is it metaphysical.^ There is a delirium of sex-restraint, 
the ecstasy of continence, the sublimation and introversion 
of the orgasm. The saints, Spinoza, many of the poets 
know it. 

Is the sex-essence in the' blood a shadow of one of the 
Platonic Ideas, the mere counterfeit of a sublimer ecstasy in 
metaphysical regions.^ God-intoxication—is it a sublimation 
of sex-ecstasy; or, is sex-ecstasy a lower form, a faint adum¬ 
bration of God-intoxication, the prolonged ecstasy of an ethe¬ 
real union with the Presence.^ Plato and Aristotle again! I 
do not know, but I am slightly inclined toward the Platonic 
explanation. 

Our psychic lives, like our bodily lives, seem to be minia¬ 
tures of a larger Reality. Alcohol, drugs and the ecstasy of 
killing seem to indicate that we are copies, marionettes, minia¬ 
tures, 

Joy-Rides in the Dark !—We hate physical pain; but no 
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one hates or regrets grief, melancholy, cosmical despair. They 
are really joy-rides on the other side of the moon. 

Three Uars .—Three of us sat around talking until three 
o’clock this morning—two intellectual materialists and myself, 
(What am / anyhow? A mystical nihilist,? A God-intoxi¬ 
cated Satan.? A paradoxical idea-juggler.? A Bacchic pessi¬ 
mist.?) 

Well, we all three agreed that we wished to be annihilated 
at death and looked with horror on the thought of waking 
up a few hours after death in a condition to identify our¬ 
selves. 

Of course, we all lied to one another. No one wants to 
be annihilated. What we meant was that we wanted a good, 
long, recuperative sleep. I should like to return to this world 
or voyage through the stars as a disembodied intelligence, a con¬ 
templative looker-on. But that would grow tiresome, too. 
Pah! 

The Holy Ghost .—If the Holy Ghost of Irony is with you, 
you will get as much pleasure out of your failures as out of 
your triumphs. Elie Faure says we must take everything 
tragically but nothing seriously. But the instant the tragic 
is flooded with the boreal light of irony the tragic becomes 
comic. Irony is, literally, the Holy Ghost of thinkers and 
sceptics. 

I have written so much on irony, defined it so many times, 
that there scarcely seems anything left to say about it. Still, 
I am always returning to it, must return to it each day to save 
my reason, to go on living. In fact, irony has become my 
sole reason for being. To-day, for instance, I got a check 
for fifteen dollars from a publisher after he had promised 
me one hundred and fifty dollars. At first I thought of mur¬ 
der, then an abusive letter; then the whole petty transaction 
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melted into ironic ether in the heavens of my skull. I saw the 
bilk as the gods would see it Once again I had verified my 
profound intuition in regard to the human being in the busi¬ 
ness sphere, and by a curious twist I found something like 
satisfaction in the fact that I, a poet, a thinker, had been bilked 
by a publisher. 

If the Holy Ghost of Irony will remain with me, I can sur¬ 
vive the murderous foragings of the Imp of the Perverse on 
my will. 

There are no ladders to success; only tightropes. 

Evanescing Fish. —Irritating: ideas that come up into my 
consciousness like rare and gorgeously colored fish for a mo¬ 
ment and sink again into the depths before I can get my hook 
and bait ready. 

Intellectual Poetry .—^Why is there not more cerebral, in¬ 
tellectual poetry 1 It is very rare. The brain has its emotions; 
the intellect has its feelings. Emerson’s poetry has always 
seemed very beautiful to me. Nietzsche’s poetry has great 
passion. Much of Shelley’s poetry is intellectual. 

What an idea!—that the brain is cold, that cerebral poetry 
is boreal, that pure thought cannot be lyrical, frenzied! It 
is astonishing to find so little intellect among what we call 
the cultured classes. Is culture the very opposite of intelli¬ 
gence 7 

Pessimism Is Health .—Nietzsche says all the great pessimists 
were sick. Yes, they were sick of the futility of Nietzsche’s 
way to salvation. They were sick of the vanity of joy, the 
illusions of Dionysus and the hopelessness of "transvaluing” 
values. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing more vigorous and 
red-blooded in all literature than the lamentations, wails and 
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blackguarding of the pessimists—from Solomon to Octave 
Mirbeau and myself. There is nothing more anaemic and 
energy-lowering than the writings of the optimists (who are 
they? They do not survive. Only the pessimists and ironists sur¬ 
vive) . The great pessimists are not sick men; they are, 
in fact, so healthy, so superabundant in energy, that they emit 
mighty lyrical, dramatic and prose protests against being 
thrust into the strait jacket of three dimensions. 

Nietzsche himself was a sick man, but he invented a sub¬ 
lime bluff in the face of the facts. He had the tremendous vigor 
in his prose of all bom sick men. 

Remorse .—I live too much within myself. I should live 
more in (and on) others. Theft, Horatio, theft! 

Obvious Woman .—What becomes of the boasted sex-in¬ 
tuition of women when they pick out for lovers and husbands 
the things we discriminating men see them pick out? Every 
woman, I suppose, likes to be assaulted by a strong man at 
some time in her life; or, in lieu of an assault, she takes on 
something she can assault herself—a pimp, a minor poet, a 
lapdog, a lounge-lizard. 

Woman—a charming, delightful, bewitching and quite ne¬ 
cessary bit of bric-a-brac. Her "depth,” her "profundity,” 
her "mystery” are, as Nietzsche said, pure fiction. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this dictum; but ninety-five per cent 
of all women born of men (and they are born of us) are 
as obvious to a penetrating male mind as a three weeks-old 
baby. 

Man is always in the attitude of raising his hands toward 
heaven in prayer because he instinctively feels the need of 
handcuffs. 

Elie Faure .—I am reading Elie Faure’s "The Dance Over 
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Fire and Water.” It is a brilliantly written book, all of which 
I wrote — more concisely and epigrammatically—years ago in 
"The Muse of Lies,” “The Crown of Cactus,” “The Book of 
Vengeance,” “Sir Galahad,” all as yet unpublished (1926) 
because, being an American, I am naturally looked upon by 
publishers as a faker. 

I can see the standpoint of the American publishers: an 
American thinker must be a faker of some sort because fake 
is a national trait. They simply will not believe in the pos¬ 
sibility of my existence—as an American. They can, and do, 
conceive me as a Spaniard or a Frenchman, but as a Phila¬ 
delphia-born original— Jamais! 

Faure is out of Nietzsche with little variation. Sometimes 
he seems a veritable echo of him. There’s a lot of Nietzsche 
in me, too; but it would have been there just the same if there 
had been no Nietzsche. But not so with Faure. Without 
Nietzsche, no Faure—that is, as we have him today. 

In a Bathtub .—A curious thought came to me while lying 
in the hot bath this morning (I must some day write an ironic, 
or comic, history of the influence of the bathroom on cere¬ 
bration. The minute I enter a bathroom, close the door and 
engage in shaving, bathing or in any of the other uses for 
which our modern bathrooms are constructed, thoughts, ideas, 
images and plans well through me. I believe Montaigne 
noted the eflPect of certain necessary morning organic func¬ 
tions on the fecundating power of the brain. Is the answer 
found in the fact that nowhere are we more alone, nowhere 
does the ego retire more completely into itself, nowhere is 
the world more completely shut out than in the bathroom— 
or, as in Montaigne’s time, in the outhouse?)—well, as I was 
saying to myself, a curious thought came to me: Are sen¬ 
sual delights mental and are mental delights sensual? 
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I was going to enlarge on this, but it has all flown away— 
what I was going to write—in evolving bathroom psychology 
in the parenthesis. 

Caceres .—The other evening at the house of Kurt Schindler 
I was shown pictures of my old native Spanish province, Ca¬ 
ceres, in a German book called "Unknown Spain.” 

A curious feeling of nostalgia came over me. The province 
is old, old, very old—as I am. It has something of eternity 
about it and is not susceptible to "progress”—like myself. It 
is oflF all beaten tracks—as are my thoughts, my aspirations 
(what are they, anyway?), my desires. 

If I ever get enough money, I will go to Caceres. What 
a thrill! To find an inn with my name painted outside! To 
see, maybe, senoritas with coal-black eyes, who dance menae- 
dic dances to crashing, frenzied, sexual music, who bear my 
name! 

Or is it better not to go and retain my illusions about it? 
"I’ve never been to Carcassonne— 

Promise or Memory? — That ever-recurring revery in my 
mind—my core-revery, the persistent thought in my brain: 
how to achieve complete control of the visible cosmos in order 
to re-order all of life on all the stars, or destroy it. The ulti¬ 
mate dream of the wili-to-power in the dream of an egomaniac, 
myself. 

This twenty-year revery is not just a fantasy with me, but 
has a profound emotional and mystical basis. Is it a promise 
of future kalpas of time—or a memory? 

A Curious Book .—Curious ideas one comes across in old 
books. I like to ramble through the card index in the New 
York Public Library, pulling out any drawer and choosing 
something that looks odd. Yesterday I came across a book in 
French translated from the Persian—"Celestial Mechanics,” by 
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a Hassoud Ali-Effem. He related a legendary belief among the 
Persians that a straight, vertical rain came from the goddesses 
and that a slanting, blowing, wabbly rain came from the gods. 
A list of these curious books with their curious legends would 
make a notable, and salable, work. 

The Pronoun Test .—^The use of the pronoun I in this and 
other books of mine sometimes costs me a struggle—so hard 
is it to eradicate the syphilis of Christian humility from my 
blood. 

Don’t Kill Goliath !—Certainly "The Antichrist of Nietzsche 
is a terrific onslaught on Christianity, but it is not justified 
from the Nietzschean standpoint. For two thousand years 
this "falsifier of all instincts,” this "transvaluer of all natural 
values,” this "corrupter of the sources of all life” has caused 
the Western world to flounder through corpses, waddle up to 
its waist in blood and set the Dionysian-satanic tempo of life. 
Christianity has, paradoxically, been a supreme life-urging 
force. It is the greatest witness of the incurable "immoralism” 
of man. The Catholic and Protestant churches have always 
been militant forces. 

Personally, I am bitterly anti-Christian; but I cannot do 
without Christianity. It is the mother of my irony, my scepti¬ 
cism, my mystical nihilism. 

As the Churches today become more and more liberal, life 
becomes stupider and stupider. We Davids will soon have 
no Goliaths to slungshot! No Christ, no Nietzsche. 

The Venom in Pity .—Nietzsche is, also, all wrong about 
pity. Pity, in the individual, is an attribute of the will-to-power. 
There is always a touch of satanism and venom in pity. 

Ludwig Laughs .—While I was listening to Beethoven’s 
Fifth at a concert this afternoon why did the unpaid electric 
light bill bob up in my mind and make me uneasy? 
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Vision .—I see a long line of pillars which stretch away 
before me into the infinite. These pillars are slowly falling. 
A frenzied figure is using all his strength trying to keep a 
pillar from crushing him. With both of his hands he tries to 
get the pillar back to an upright position, but it falls slowly, 
implacably, and just as it is about to cmsh the ridiculous 
Samson he dodges from under and attempts the same impos¬ 
sible feat at another column, which falls, falls implacably. 

The pillars are Hours and the terrified Samson is Man. He 
is trying to prevent time from elapsing, and forever and for¬ 
ever he will continue the struggle until the Hours are fused 
in Eternity and our little Samson himself retires into the rising 
and falling eyelashes of Brahm and is drowned in the satanic 
rays from his eyes. (As I write this Bio is running an electric 
violet-ray machine up and down my spine to "fit me for my 
fifty-fourth year,” she says.) 

Proteus .—The atheist-materialist is a fine study in the para¬ 
doxes of God. The atheist-materialist finds profound comfort 
in his disbelief. "I am your disbelief too,” whispers God in 
his ear. 

No one can dodge the ruses of the eternal protean Essence. 

Indoor Sports .—^The restless, vivacious, feminine culture- 
hound—I have three of them under the magnifying glass of 
my mind. They fascinate but do not magnetize. 

One looks like a saint (a hair-dresser’s and beauty-parlor 
saint) and she prattles of the new Hindu Christ-Incarnation 
(a beautiful boy who plays tennis, with Annie Besant in the 
press-box) and other bric-a-brac. 

Another curls and uncurls herself like a beautiful snake in 
the chaise-longe, pulls her dress down incessantly so that I 
may look at her legs, her knees and get glimpses of her thighs, 
the while she gabbles of Henry James. 
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The third plays with the stars, astrologically, and rolls her 
eyes sextatically when I pronounce the word "cosmos,” which 
I do solemnly with my eyes deep in hers. 

Some of the indoor sports of 1926 of the famished, neur¬ 
otic, ambisextrous Dear Ones. 

At a Party .—The wife of a publisher. Every time I looked 
at her she was looking at some one present (mostly people 
just introduced) with the most venomous, murderous and con¬ 
temptuous look that I have ever seen on a woman’s face. What 
a "document” in that woman for a Balzac! What deviltries! 
What suppressions! What secret plotting! I am getting to be 
a soul-sampler, a peeper, a connoisseur of "psychological in¬ 
stances”—the periwig and slippers stage of Dionysus. 

The Art of Exaggeration .—I always exaggerate, in speech, 
in writing and even when I tell the truth. 

Exaggeration is the art or the instinct of moving a thing 
from the finite into the infinite. It is the art of putting beauti¬ 
ful hair on the bald spots of life. Whatever is tends to exag¬ 
geration. 

Exaggeration is growth. "One should never fear exag¬ 
gerating,” says Flaubert. Not how shall I describe a fact, 
but what shall I do with it is the problem and the pleasure of 
it. It is the thread of gold on the spool of reality. 

Mon Dieu !—A bullet in the brain of us Latins fired by 
Flaubert: "At bottom I am German.” I nearly expired when 
I read it! 

Genius is the poetry of pain. 

Time Is My Garden .—All that has gone before me is my 
raw material, both in a literary and psycho-physical sense. 

Whatever is not done for the glorification and exfoliation of 
your ego is of no value to you or to the world. 

Peter Pans .—Is there anything more delightful than the 
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man of fifty who will not grow up? There is something of 
eternity in the play-instinct. He who has it all of his life 
partakes of the blood and flesh of the adventurous gods. 

I am still boyish-minded. I hate to be a man. To keep 
the winking beads on the stale beer of life is a miracle, but 
it is done. And the delight of recognition when two men 
past maturity find in one another the old rowdy, leaping kid 
of forty years bade! 

Lyrical Anecdote. —Fatality. I did not want to drink. My 
wife didn’t want me to drink. She insisted that we go to a 
certain restaurant for dinner. I would never go. I felt that that 
particular restaurant was a blind for bootleg and moonshine 
highballs. But I did not tell her so. I was not drinking. And 
my wife didn’t want me to drink and kept me away from 
the restaurants where they served booze. But she became so 
insistent about this "nice-looking place” that she finally broke 
down my opposition and we went in for dinner. As soon as 
we got seated, six waiters rushed up to me, greeted me as a 
long-lost brother, thmst whiskey glasses and syphon bottles on 
us, and we drank. I did not want to drink. My wife did not 
want me to drink. The food in that place was only a "chaser” 
for booze. 

And so it was ordered by the high gods that I should get 
drunk that evening in spite of my will and my wife’s will. 
And they used her as the instrument. 

I did not want to drink. My wife didn’t want me to drink. 

Fatality. 

Nowadays we no longer say a woman is pretty or plain. 
We say she "makes up” well or she doesn’t. 

Flaubert and Myself .—My great difficulty is in trying to 
write like one not inspired—to write calmly, descriptively, 
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just as one orders a meal in a restaurant. Whenever a thought, 
idea, vision or fine epigram begins to germinate in my brain, 
I begin to tremble, fret, feel a hot flush of some fluid in my 
brain, my blood begins to dance; I feel a "seizure.” I feel, 
potentially at least, epileptic, cataleptic, drunken, fountain¬ 
like (as I feel now in putting down this more or less important 
observation of myself). 

I do not ever remember having deliberately "manufactured” 
anything—certainly not my epigrams. (I do not think any¬ 
thing is worth manufacturing.) My God! When I read the 
way Flaubert worked over his books (his "Correspondence” 
reads like the confessions of an inventor, not a writer) I get 
sick in my soul. He gives me a sensation of futile drudgery 
that reminds me of the days when, as a boy, I used to polish 
up spittoons in a cigar store for the boss’ eye. 

How seriously Flaubert took Art! If my books had cost 
me one-millionth part of the effort that he expended on one 
chapter alone, I would have said, "God-damn literature! I’m 
going to be a bartender or a pimp!” 

All that I have written has come out with such ease that 
in reading it over I remember nothing of its creation; just came 
out like the babies of those husky peasant women of Russia 
I’ve read about, who accouch a child while working in the 
field and go on working again as if nothing had happened. 

Nothing had happened, as a matter of fact. What’s a 
baby or a book more or less in the life of the planet.^ 'The 
brain should work like the bowels of a perfectly healthy being 
or like the organs of those peasant women. Mine does—and 
when it doesn’t I go to a "movie,” turn on my phonograph, 
get drunk or smoke my pipe. 

Was Flaubert a Second-Rater ?—I do not aim at perfection. 
I aim at expression. I like Walt Whitman for putting every- 
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thing on paper, like Montaigne and Voltaire. Their common¬ 
places, platitudes, crudities—is it not all a part of life, a part 
of all of our lives 

More and more I feel that Flaubert was a second-rater. He 
was always so damned careful about what he wrote, always 
"blushing” at his "first youthful experiments.” He has a 
feminine fear of being "caught.” 

This about Flaubert sounds far different from my glorifi¬ 
cation of him in "Forty Immortals.” What of it? That was 
then —and this is now. 

Had Flaubert Imagination ?—Flaubert in criticizing Victor 
Hugo’s "Les Miserables” asks: "Where is the factory that 
turns away a girl because she has a child?” This is poor 
criticism. Whatever is conceivable is real. More so in litera¬ 
ture than anywhere else. Turning away a girl for that reason 
is quite probable in certain American towns and in certain 
towns in England. That’s the German in Flaubert—facts, 
facts, facts, to be "solidly documented,” observation, observa¬ 
tion, verification, verification (Taine, who is revered by the 
Germans). 

Hugo invented facts to drive home his drama, like Shake¬ 
speare. Flaubert had no inspirational imagination. It is true 
he made marvellous pictures of his facts; but Hugo, Balzac 
and Shakespeare put wings on facts and flew away with them. 

The Untainted. —Flaubert’s superstition: science. Hugo’s 
superstition: universal suffrage. All tainted, all tainted. Whit¬ 
man’s superstition: democracy. Shakespeare and Balzac seem 
to be without superstitions. Also Gautier and Leconte de 
Lisle. 

What is my pet superstition ? Immanent Evil, maybe. Shake¬ 
speare and Keats are immaculates, for pure Beauty can hardly 
be called a superstition. 
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M.y Caul .—There is always a caul, a veil, a film between 
me and the external world. It has always enveloped me like 
a thin mesh, like fleshings. Whenever I come in physical 
contact with a person it falls over me like a cold flush from 
my head to my feet. It establishes an impregnable barrier be¬ 
tween us immediately. It seems to be something on duty, on 
guard. 

This mysterious I-know-not-what holds me separated in 
what seems vast, impassable distances from the nearest objects, 
to set me as a thing apart. It may be compared to an eman¬ 
ation, an aura. It is at once self-defensive and isolating. It 
says, "Thou shalt not mix!” It is not present to me consci¬ 
ously when alone. In fact, then I am allowed to cross vast 
spaces and blend with my surroundings—especially in the 
presence of nature; but let a human intmde on my vision and 
immediately my whole being flows back to its viewless sockets 
and there emanate from within—I know not how nor whence 
— this fine immaterial but adamant casing, these ethereal 
quills that threaten and isolate. 

The King of Terrors is not Death but Ridicule. 

'Parents .—To be born bodily of parents is not enough to 
produce love or even respect for them. One must be born 
spiritually of one’s parents. Between my own parents and 
myself and Walter there was no spiritual, mental or psychical 
relation whatsoever. They simply meant nothing to us. Cow¬ 
ed by a sense of ancestral duty, I went regularly to see them 
and sent them all the money I could when they were ill. 

Ah, children, children, we are not brave at all. Your 
arents—allowing for many exceptions — are your natural 
enemies from the cradle to the grave. If they are not, you 
belong to the herd; but I do not address the herd. I speak 
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to the differentiated (if I’m speaking or writing to anybody). 

The Murder of Birth .—Children of accident may be ex¬ 
cused, but to plan deliberately to bring children into the world 
has always seemed to me a form of murder. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity: —I’d like to be with 
you to see what your special illusions are in the time in 
which you live. The eternal transformations of Maya and 
the eternal transformations of my ashes (from whose atoms I 
am speaking to you) are a perpetual source of pleasure to me 
—if that which has no longer nerves, heart or brain can feel 
pleasure. But I indulge in the pleasure now by an act of the 
ante-mortem imagination and so mingle my essence with yours 
in all the protean transformations of your lives. 

Actors and Groundlings. —Imagine! To be present at the 
tragi-comedy of Life being played in my own soul at morn¬ 
ing, matinee and evening performance! I am both actor and 
spectator, and in a way it is my own tragi-comedy. Each one 
of us is playwright to the Universal Impresario. 

Now, all that I have written—and all that you have written 
—are just the lines that have been assigned to us to speak. 
For only we artists—poets, painters, sculptors, composers, es¬ 
sayists. epigrammatists, thinkers, philosophers, etc. — have 
parts in this tragi-comedy. The rest—^the billions—are just 
the mob. 

I fertilize the sleeping eggs in the wombs of your brain. 

Yogi-Casanova .—I know a man who catches women in 
his net by expounding to them the Yoga philosophy. The 
cosmic ruses of King Priapus! 

Scenario .—God and Satan are both bored with their jobs. 
They agree to exchange places for a year—God to go around 
the earth masked as the Tempter and Satan to mask himself 
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as a messenger of redemption. God becomes the Spirit of Sin, 
Vice, Joy, Pleasure. Satan becomes an evangelist of the ultra- 
serious type in our Middle West moron belt. After a year 
Satan is wild to get back to normalcy; but God is so enamored 
of Satan’s job that he refuses to re-become God. 

Call it "The Damnation of God.” 

Lewis Carroll was the super-metaphysician. Whatever is is 
nonsense. 

My Dream, Again .—My desire is to perform in secret great 
world-miracles—to humiliate mobs and kings, smash indus¬ 
trial and puritanical America, abolish the churches of the 
world in a breath, root out of the heart of man all reverence 
for authority, shatter all instruments of war, but not psycho¬ 
logical conflict; make wine the universal rejuvenator, and lift 
up the Artist to the pinnacle of godhood. 

If I controlled all the radios, moving pictures, newspapers 
and aeroplanes in the world I could bring this about. 

Amen! 

]oyce .—James Joyce’s "Ulysses” grows on me. I return and 
return to it. It is unique, an astounding picture of the inner 
life, of the brain, of the soul, of heaven, hell and earth. Is it 
a new technique, a new form ? He caught the mighty ocean of 
conscioijsness that rolls through us and imprisoned it in eight 
hundred pages. It will be done better some day. Any one can 
imitate. We all do. Imitation and variation are the laws of 
life. If Blake or Shakespeare had done this about themselves 1 
It is ridiculous to speak of Joyce and Rabelais, to compare 
them. They have nothing in common, at least very little. 

I am tempted to set down my everyday life a la Joyce. But 
I dare not. Joyce is a great original in that book. What satires 
can be written in the Joyce manner! The week of a Puritan, 
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a single day in the life of an American business man, twenty- 
four hours of the "soul” of a barber! 

Midnight .—Tonight I hear again those notes of broken 
music that produce in me the mood of the fabulous and the 
forlorn. 

Conversational Aviation .—How long can an abstract con¬ 
versation be sustained in an evening company? 

I have succeeded in keeping a discussion based on a gen¬ 
eralization among three men for five minutes. This is a 
record non-stop flight in my experience. Generally, at the 
end of a minute in these altitude-flights I can see a mental 
uneasiness begin to glimmer in their eyes and their bodies be¬ 
gin to wiggle-waggle for a landing in the concrete. Then with 
profound relief begins the series of "that reminds me” and 
"now, for example.” The height frightens them, and as the 
airplane of pure intelligence gets farther and farther away 
from the Earth they grow sickish, psychically speaking. 

Leonard Van Noppen, the poet, can sustain with me ver¬ 
tiginous non-stop flights into the empyrean of abstraction. 
We have kept it up for hours. Sometimes we would alight 
for a minute in the pleasing meadow of a sexual joke or a 
guffaw at a President or a professor—but zip! the motor would 
start again with a roar and away we go, v/inging into the 
empyrean of Hegelian, Hindu or Platonic abstraction. 

Some men cannot even rise from the ground. Others stand 
whirling around on the summit of an aerial weather-vane. 
They are the wits—and I love them most. 

Women cannot mentally aviate at all. I make an excep¬ 
tion of Bio. We sustain flights on Spinoza for a whole hour 
before breakfast, and only come down when the parcel-post 
man blows his whistle. Bang! We’re off again into the sun- 
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lit regions of God and his modalities, free will and infinite 
motion. 

All women, I have noted, who take flights are compelled 
to land almost immediately in the bog of sex—"Mrs. P. —’s 
first husband had a sweetheart,” etc. 

Mysteries of the Obvious .—While meditating in the bath¬ 
room, my eye wandered to the faucet in the bathtub and I 
pondered on the mystery of the water running up the pipe. 
I could see no pump. How does running water get to the 
top of the skyscrapers.^ What makes an automobile go? I 
know there is a battery inside, but how does it keep the car 
going? Trolley cars are another obvious mystery to me. 
Building a subway under the river is to me a super-miracle. 

The flight of Mahomet on A1 Boraak through the Seven 
Heavens in the thousandth part of a second is comprehensible 
to my imagination, but not under-river subways. 

I cannot grasp the mechanical unless I translate it into im¬ 
aginative terms. 

Christ-Moloeh. — The Christ-Golem-Moloch idea of Bio's 
interests me, works in me, is stewing in the oven of my skull. 

Christ as a psychic ghost in the minds of a few mystics. 
A threadbare basis in fact. Nursed by poets, Jews and pagan 
reactionaries. The gradual materialization of the emotional 
need. The Church. Building the Monster through the cen¬ 
turies. Every being has contributed. Takes on diabolistic 
characteristics. Its destructiveness. Its victims, martyrs. Gets 
beyond control of its keepers, the churches. Its sadistic ten¬ 
dencies. Its invasion of the Orient—^missionaries, consulates, 
Bible societies and other Christ-fakirs. 

It has alter-egos—Christian Science, Mormonism and the 
thousand and one other slushmushgush beliefs. Then into 
the realm of the imaginative and future. Christ-Golem-Moloch 
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stalks the earth finally with an independent life, slaying, mar¬ 
tyrizing, destroying everything in its path. The degradation 
of the original poetic idea. "I bring not peace but a sword.” 
Many other texts in New Testament to show how the Idea 
prophesied its bloody, ruthless future. 

Finally, all humanity in the Christ-Golem-Moloch as atoms. 

"Forty Immortals.” — Yesterday (April l6th) my "Forty 
Immortals” appeared! 

It is a magnificent looking book. I felt it and handled it 
all afternoon. Piled twelve copies into a taxi and rode home 
like a god in a chariot. 

The Hardy essay is twenty-four years old! Others are of 
varying dates. The youngest is, I believe, the last one — on 
Rousseau. 

No matter what the critics or the world think of it, 'tis mine 
own! It’s the very spit and spawn of me when I wrote them. 
There is no longer in me the wild, ecstatic spirit that wrote 
them, but something else—just as valuable and valid—has 
taken its place, a colder, more critical, more humorous view 
of men and things. 

Go forth into the world, my children, flower and blossom 
of my intellectual and emotional loins! Battle for your little 
place in the sun. Do not apologize for your lives! Soak your 
opponents on the jaw! Your Lord God is a battle-god. 

I regret that James Huneker and Edgar Saltus are not alive 
to read them—that is my only regret. 

The Evening of an Intellectual Faun .—Eddie McDermott’s 
speak-easy bar at five P. M. Old-fashioned cocktails (rye 
whiskey, orange and lemon peel, ice and water). Conversa¬ 
tion in New York Irish with Eddie. Blows in Tom Geraghty, 
prancing, dancing, lovable, charming Tom. Some more mo¬ 
tion picture relaxationists. Taxicab to the Hotel Shelton. All 
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happy, transfigured countenances. Ready for anything! 
"Down with the Blue-Snouts!” we sang in the taxi. 

At the Shelton. A famous motion-picture actress in her 
room dressing for dinner. Beautiful blonde, almost nude. 
She should worry! Scotch. Scotch. More Scotch. 

Down to Passerini’s, leaving the fair "movie” star at the 
hotel putting on her stockings. Wine, chicken, sparkling Bur¬ 
gundy, brandy at Passerini’s. I led them all singing the old 
New York airs—the songs we loved before the Southern and 
Western invasion of the big free city. (The near-beer sadists 
—may their wombs dry up and their phalluses wither in 
perpetuity!). I made a speech on prohibition. A poet took 
me home in a taxi—midnight. 

Bio gives me clams and runs an ultra-violet-ray machine 
up and down my spine. A long, good sleep. 

A white-red night! 

Vacuums .—In an infinite vacuum (for visible matter com¬ 
pared to endless space is as eternity compared to nihility) we 
are all, beings and planets, rushing like hell to escape—an¬ 
other infinite vacuum, 

God-Plasma .—Everything has its plasma, its seed. What 
is the plasma of God.^ Nothing but the plasma, the seed, of 
everything else that exists: self-preservation and the will-to- 
power. It is the secret dream, or impulse, of being God. It 
is the final goal of egoism. The idea of God is rooted in the 
instinct for lawless freedom. 

Tears and Sex .—Subtle meditation this morning on the sex- 
attraction of tears. When the heart melts the glands begin to 
swell. 

Anarch-Boobs .—There is a naivete about anarchists, revo¬ 
lutionaries and Utopian poets which is not found at all among 
legislators and the Cardinals of the Vatican. No wonder 
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Church and State smile forever and forever with that gay, 
knowing, Mephistophelian smile! 

Five AM .—What good is five o’clock A.M.? It is a lost 
hour. Six o'clock is the hour of rising for millions; those who 
do not rise at six rise at four. Did anybody ever get up at 
five in the morning.^ Was any one ever born at that hour? 
Did you ever hear (O ladies and gentlemen of posterity!) of 
any one ever dying at that hour? No! not even a dog. Five 
o’clock fulfills neither an urban nor a rustic function. (There 
is a profound mystery about this bogus hour in time. But 
I’m too mentally lazy to prod further into it; so I leave it to 
you, O ladies and gentlemen of posterity!) 

Don Juan and Saint Theresa .—When I was younger, in my 
teens and twenties, I desired to spiritualize my instincts. Now 
I desire to materialize my spiritual qualities. Is that regres¬ 
sion or progression (to use the jargon of us finite termites), 
is it ascension or declension? I feel that it is "ascension,” 
"progress,” at least in my case (and I never speak except for 
myself). The more I follow my instincts the more clearly am 
I aware of a growing "divinization” (jargon again) of my¬ 
self. (How did "spirit” and "divinity” ever become so closely 
associated? Why not "matter” and "divinity”?) 

The unspeakable delights of perfect copulation bring me 
nearer to the sense of Deity than all the sensations of hallu¬ 
cinated fasts, renunciations and concentration. Deity is ecstasy, 
and instinct is the ecstasy of the body, of the ego, of power. 
And we intellectuals (more jargon) should ground our 
thought on instinct, not on "pure thought.” When God be¬ 
comes matter he becomes "divine.” When he remains spirit, 
he may still be God, but he is of little importance to any one. 

I cannot help feel certain that the whole mystery, "divinity” 
and glory of man lie in sex and its ramifications (intuitive 
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intellect is its highest ramification—Shakespeare, Blake, Beet¬ 
hoven, Whitman, etc.) 

"Spiritualization” be damned! It’s a form of perversion. 
Let us have a completer and completer, a more and more dar¬ 
ing, a more unashamedly pagan materialization of spirit! 
Casanova and Don Juan are a "higher” type than Saint 
Theresa and Saint Francis of Assisi. The Divine Comedy of 
the Christ had to be written in sexual terms ("filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” "the immaculate conception,” the naked man- 
virgin hanging from a cross with women finally laying him 
away) to catch the crowd. 

"Spirit” and "matter” are, after all, two words that hold 
a third term, still unknown to our consciousness and speech. 
In Walt Whitman there was the completest union of the two 
qualities of which I have any knowledge. He was Pan in his 
completest incarnation—as yet. 

The Erotic Donkey. —Satire: Adventures of a Sacred Don¬ 
key; the Donkey is, of course. Prohibition America. A good 
title might be "The Erotic Donkey.” Or, why not jackass.^ (We 
are now the jackass of nations, of course. No one disputes 
that.) Something Rabelaisian, something vast, something that 
will cause the whole world to open its seven vent-holes and in¬ 
takes so wide with convulsive laughter that Prohibition Amer¬ 
ica will be blown to the four winds (flatulently speaking) 
of the world. 

I must oil up for this; but no! it will come upon me of 
a sudden like a vast chuckle in that marvellous region that 
lies between the top of the brain and the inner lining of the 
scalp, that blue heaven of laughter born of the clouds, the 
lightnings, the thunders and the suns in the brain; in that 
aerial hall of revelry where Gargantua, Momus, Puck and Tyl 
hold court on affairs human and affairs divine. For humor, too. 
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has its Illuminati, its divine revealers and its preordained mo¬ 
ments of incarnation. (It was right here that my wife made 
me go around the corner to look at an apartment, which I 
didn’t like at all. The Illuminati of Humor have a hell of 
a time finding silence in this city of Vulcans, Cyclops and 
sand trucks. How can I go on telling myself about those 
great halls of laughter, those drunken Belshazzar feasts of un¬ 
reason that take place between the brain and the lining of the 
skull when they are pounding and riveting all around me? 
If we could afl^ord it, we’d rig up a place on top of the 
Woolworth Tower.) 

But about the Donkey, or Jackass, satire—I’ll leave that for 
another day. Another day !”—in that phrase I hear the laugh¬ 
ter of Harlequin Eternitatus: 

The Palm .—There is a mystery in the palm. Those lines 
are heralds, manuscripts, tell-tales. Whatever is is expressed. 
Nothing is without meaning. And the palm is the face of 
the soul, as the face is the palm of the mind. 

Bio has proved to me absolutely the truth of palmistry. '”1110 
Moving Finger writes, and having writ—.” 'The Moving 
Finger writes not only in the palm and on the face but in 
the nerves, the blood, the flesh and the brain. Prophets and 
seers read the writing. In the nerves, the blood and the flesh 
are palimpsest on palimpsest. The cells are archives. We are 
vast libraries. "It is written,” say the Orientals. 

We speak of the Author of Life. God is a scribbler, too. 
We are all yellowed and very ancient parchments, sometimes 
quite undecipherable, sometimes quite readable. 

The Daily Liar .—The modern father of lies—the telephone. 
You can lie over the wire and he or she cannot see your face. 
You can promise anything, and deny you ever said it. I hate 
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the telephone because every time I use it I know there is a 
liar and a hypocrite at both ends. 

Keep the fire-buckets of reason near the matchboxes of the 
imagination. 

"1 Think.” —"What’s your business.^” some one, during the 
war, asked Remy de Gourmont. 

"I think,” replied Remy. 

Could any answer have been more ridiculous to Mr. Some 
One.^ Imagine that happening in America! Remy de Gour¬ 
mont would have been lynched as a German spy for that 
answer in Los Angeles. 

{To Be Continued in Book 17) 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these must 
take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these ideas 
that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars and even 
the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would never¬ 
theless continue to spread them. It is neither for the love 
of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what I 
think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If I use you 
in this way, it is because I have need of your ears!— Max 
S timer. 

Written on a Skull: Lamp, what hast thou done with the 
flame? Skeleton, what hast thou done with the soul? De¬ 
serted cage, what hast thou done with the bird? Volcano, 
what hast thou done with the lava? Slave, what hast thou 
done with thy master.^ —Madame Segalas. 

The mortals who touch the gods by their vertu have re¬ 
ceived from their hands lyres in order to charm the peoples 
or new seeds in order to enrich them, but nothing from their 
inexorable t?iouths—Maurice de Guerin. 



CHIRON THE CENTAUR 

I 

Old Chiron, the wisest of the Centaurs, gathers his progeny 
around him and expounds to them what he ironically 
calls his "scrap-wisdom.” 

My children, I have lived on this Earth for nearly six 
thousand years. I am coming to the end of my days, when I 
shall be gathered to the spirit of my father and mother, whom 
you know as Pan and Astarte, whose twin-beings pervade this 
visible and incomprehensible universe like life pervades your 
members. 

Our father. Pan, who is Desire, lives through every star 
that glitters over our heads, and our mother, Astarte, who 
is Beauty, is the Holy Ghost of Mind. We centaurs are 
their first-born, and we shall last until Mind-Time, with its 
infinitely involved patterns, rolls up like a vast carpet and 
Space-Matter has shrivelled to a final atom, and Brahm, 
another name for our father Pan, shall close his eyes never 
to open them again. 

In this beautiful interlude, my children, between that which 
is and that which will be, we rovers of this star are its quin¬ 
tessence, its Ecstasy and Contemplation, for all that vibrates 
with life can be reduced to those two modes of being, and, 
indeed, in the last analysis they are one: Ecstasy, for even 
pain is the ecstasy of contraction. 



I am old and wise, as they say among men, and that which 
I tell you is the distilled consciousness of what my ears have 
heard, my eyes have seen, my members have stored up and 
my mind has husbanded in its honey-hive of cells. 

I said I was wise, children, for, as you know, mortals 
call me Chiron, the wisest of the centaurs. But all our 
wisdom is relative to our temperaments. What I call my 
wisdom may not be your wisdom, for all wisdom is scrap- 
wisdom. Only Pan, our father, and Astarte, our mother, 
know the heart of the Logos, and they are as eternally silent 
as our graves. 

Naturally, the youngest among you Earth-rascals cannot 
believe that in a few thousand years you will be as old and 
contemplative as I am, that the wine-drunken revels in which 
your mind and flesh now beat like the throb of new suns and 
the tumescent lechery with which you now pursue the air- 
polished flanks of nymphs will gradually, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, abate their furies, and finally cease like a great 
flame breathed upon by a frost-footed wind from the 
mountains. 

Your reed-pipes will alone remain to you, for all dies ex¬ 
cept music—and on lonely mountain heights beneath the 
mocking Moon you will still, with something of the semblance 
of your old passion, call to phantom nymphs who flee you 
in an always dissolving memory. 

But, my children, you must not believe this, you must not 
believe me, while there is one lustful sense agape, one pulse 
of sensual desire in your nethers or one passionate poem still 
to be made to the belly of the grape or to the curiously 
wrought navel in the belly of a nymph. 

Illusion is the reality of your youth, and what I call my 
reality, my wisdom, may be the illusion of age. For as a 
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mortal who lived more than a thousand years ago, George 
Santayana, said: "The wiseacres, too, are comic, and their 
mask is one of the most harmlessly amusing in the human 
museum.” 

Wisdom, then, among us centaurs is the perpetuation of 
the comic and the manifestation of our wills —at any cost. 
We must excite men to lawless, to serio-comic deeds; to 
impregnate them with something of our hybrid natures and 
to prick their imaginations with the itch for the impossible. 

Centaur-nature knows only one hc^—pleasure. Make pic¬ 
tures of your pains, and when you are heavy with sadness 
use your snagged and jagged teeth to bite mournful poems 
in your hearts. 

Centaur-blood is unspoiled. We are the inheritors in our 
corpuscles of all the elements of Earth, fluid and solid, fecal 
and ethereal, sour and sweet. 

When our centaur-seed flies like soundless thunderbolts 
into our nymphs they carry with them in their uterine cruci¬ 
bles the essences of plants, rivers, mountains, perfumes, birds, 
beasts, storms, grasses and fruits—of all that has been nursed 
to life by the Sun, the mamelle of the planets. 

That strange word that men use, morals, has never cor¬ 
rupted us. Guard yourselves, O my children, against the 
coming of a moral system, the mutilator and enslaver of men. 

Keep yourselves pure in your lusts, pure in your wars, 
pure in your instincts and desires. Let them flow from you 
like mountain-springs. Conscience in centaurs, as in men, 
means expulsion from the Eden of Innocence. 

The centuries roll over you in their inexorable flight and 
melancholy hours will fall upon you when you behold the 
decay of men and their arts and civilizations and when you 
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see the spiders of ironic futility weaving their black-webbed 
shrouds over their loftiest ideals. 

For you will both love and hate this thing Man, his epical 
absurdities, his childish belief in progress, his sweat of aim¬ 
less toil, his curious will-to-absolutism, and his monkey-like 
greed. Mock him, but harm him not, this Polonius of a 
star. 

Old Chiron has wept and laughed for six thousand years 
as he spied on men. Old Chiron has poured for them nuny 
a goblet of forgetfulness and into their ears has whispered 
the way to redemptive transgressions. But few have listened 
well. 

Men have the instinct of liberty, but few have the courage, 
and none—none but one—the clear apprehension of it. 

Liberty is the privilege of aristocratic courage, and nearly 
all men, in all times, are democrats. 

Let us laugh, then, children, for laughter is Space, as 
Space is the terrible laughter of Time. Let us laugh with the 
laughter of goats and gods. Let your laughter set the stars 
a-dancing and crack open your bellies. 

Centaur-laughter is a wine pressed from the grapes of 
centaur-knowledge. Let your laughter and the soft airs 
played on your pandean pipes rock old Chiron to sleep on his 
mountain-top bed, for the Sun rises, and age sleeps best in 
the light of day. 


II 

Chiron awakes at noon, and, feeling five hundred years 
younger, pipes a passionate hymn to Light and then 
chases a butterfly for hours through valleys and over 
mountain-tops. 
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Children, I have been engaged in a game that is ever¬ 
lasting among men—chasing butterflies. 

The butterfly I chased, over mountain-tops, in the depths 
of blue valleys and across streams that were as moveless as 
frozen light, I chased as a whim, which is the only motive 
for the actions of centaurs; not as a matter of principle, 
which seems to motive every act of man, even when he 
strangles an honest bowel-chuckle in the cords of his 
sphintre. 

My butterfly, with its wings of brazen gold and twilight 
brown, was almost as large as Chimera, which no mortal 
or centaur has ever caught. 

We know that bird stuffed with wind, with its painted 
glass eyes and its songs of Cockayne. It is the Vampire of 
To-morrow and it roosts on horizons eternally inaccessible to 
man, who pursues it with the popgun of his hopes. 

No, my children, I did not catch my butterfly—I never 
do. To catch butterflies is fatal. They exist to fly and to 
be chased. 

Many men catch their butterflies and pin them on the 
walls of reality, where they rot. Dreams are to be dreamed, 
thoughts are to be thought, and nymphs are to be entered— 
all the rest is illusion. 

Once upon a time, children, I had a great friend among 
the mortals. His name was Goethe. He was tinct with 
centaur-blood and was tickled by an immortal itch. 

He was a poet, and among his famous creations—now 
washed away forever in the floods of Time, which makes 
all things obsolete except Illusion—was a man called Faust. 

Faust made a compact with Mephistopheles, a blithe and 
pitiless fellow who manufactured butterflies for Faust, which 
is as fatal as capturing a real one. 
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In this compact was a clause: if Faust said to a passing 
moment, "Stay!—thou art ever fair!” Mephistopheles would 
claim his soul for Hell, a mythical place of torture invented 
by those who have for those who want. 

You see, even Mephistopheles knew that a caught butter¬ 
fly is a dead butterfly. 

These dead butterflies turn poets into political realists and 
professors, which is the Hell, maybe, that my old friend 
Goethe meant. It was all so long ago, my children, that I 
am a little foggy as to just what he did mean. 

Man has thus lost his satyric Edenic youth because he 
insists on catching things. He has lost his simultaneity and 
his spontaneousness by trying to find out the meaning of 
things. The flood of his Being has run to trickles in the 
grooves of reason. 

He dissolves stars in his spectrums. He reduces this hallu¬ 
cinating and Goblin-Space to mathematical formulas. He 
catches—so he believes—the divine witch of the universe, 
our mother, Astarte, and imprisons her in books on aesthetics. 
Forty thousand creeds have actually caught our father, Pan- 
God, in word-traps. 

Your mountain-rocking mirth, my children, at that is 
wine to my soul! For is not the seriousness of man the 
woof and web of the belly-laughter of the satyrs and 
centaurs 7 

To man the world is a poem of desire. To the satyr and 
centaur brood it is a poem of accomplishment. 

Man lives to chase the butterfly of Becoming. We live in 
Being, like an eternal beam of sunlight at the summit of a 
crashing waterfall. 

Each one of your moments, my progeny, is definitive, as 
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is each moment of the rose as it buds, flowers and fades; as 
is each moment of the Sun, each stroke of the phallus. 

Therefore are we the true wisdom of Earth and Heaven, 
for we are the incarnate Moment. 

But I grow too metaphysical, children, as you may notice 
by the slobber on my lips. 

As I chased my butterfly I came upon a man standing on 
the edge of the sea whose muffled music falls upon your 
ears in the dead o’ night. 

He was old and worn and his face was bitten with the 
acid of dead dreams and in his eyes was the hunger of death. 

He could not see me, of course, for, like the rest of men, 
reason had smothered sight. 

I whispered in his ear: 

"Plunge in, O futile mortal, and cleanse yourself of con¬ 
sciousness forever.” 

He did so—and so that is my good deed for today: I 
abridged a human being’s sufferings by many days. 

A centaur has never been known to have committed suicide, 
for we have never found anything worth the pains of dying. 

We who live instinctively, without hope or ennui, are alone 
reconciled to the ways of the Mother. 

We have no Jesus, no Cain—of whom more anon, my 
children—being as natural as a tree, a stream or a bull. 

And now Night, which is the breath of Eternity, clambers 
up from the valleys, the first star is overhead, and the Great 
Centaur of the Universe calls us to our erotic festivals. 

Ill 

Old Chiron, after teaching the young centaurs how to charm 
the fish that swim in the sunlight with their reed-pipes, 
exercises by running up and down the perpendicular 
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ladders of the wind, after which he plants his aged hams 
on a giant rose-bush and talks to his earth-gathered 
progeny on the secret laws of correspondence. 

We earth-bubbles, children, know the laws of those secret 
correspondences that knit all things into a diaphanous whole 
and which are the causes of those sudden ecstasies, depres¬ 
sions, impulses and spurts of genius that puzzle man and 
make of him that pleasant buffoon who regales our melan¬ 
choly hours. 

The more Man reasons, as I told you all once before, the 
more he stumbles, for his reason kills his intuition. It is 
the iron rod that breaks the golden bowl. 

I have watched him for these two thousand years aban¬ 
don the Road to the Sun—the paths of secret corresponden¬ 
ces, "hunches” those humorous Americans used to call them 
—for the briars and jungles of logic. 

Only the poets among men were ever aware of these secret 
correspondences, and by poets I mean all those who lived 
close to the body of the Inner Necessity, those rare ones who 
knew that Imagination is the Universe of the Protagonists, 
or the Mothers, as our good Goethe called them. 

Do you follow me, my progeny? You may not quite un¬ 
derstand what I say because your knowledge of the secret 
relations of things is so deeply imbedded in your past, so 
anciently have you sucked at the paps of Astarte, that you 
younger ones can have no more conscious knowledge of 
these correspondences than a fish has of water or a lark has 
of the air. 

Knowledge is separation, and your old Chiron—alas!— 
is tainted with knowledge by a too long association in his 
younger days with men. It is also not well to live too long 
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on mountain-tops, for there we lose the wisdom of the 
rutting earth and substitute the perception of secret relations 
for instinctive participation in the secret relations themselves. 

We, as well as man, as you all feel, are related to magical 
entities, to forms, to beings whose laws sway events on this 
star. They are the Destinies and Fates of those antique 
Greek poets, whose wisdom grew sick and died these several 
thousands of years ago with the birth of the time-sense, the 
progress-sense, the sin-sense among men. 

The poets have died among men, and even their music, 
which was once the surge that carried them beyond their 
narrow mental horizons into the domain of identities and 
correspondences, has decayed to the plane of their own 
earth-level wills. What was once a song is now a gargle. 

Man uses such phrases as "esoteric” and "exoteric”— 
meaning an inside universe and an outside universe. They 
believe that some things are occult and some are visible. 
But to us inside and outside are the same; the visible and 
the invisible are one. 

Man has invented a veiled goddess whom he calls Isis. 
But we know that she is veiled to conceal her hollowness from 
men, for Pan and Astarte wear no veils. 

I peeped over the shoulders, once upon a time, children, 
of a very rare spirit among men, Maurice de Guerin, who 
put into the mouth of a centaur whom he had invented this 
curiously beautiful sentence: 

"The jealous gods have buried somewhere the proofs of 
the origins of all things; but at the edge of what ocean have 
they rolled the stone which covers them, O Macarus!” 

There are no jealous gods and there is no origin of things 
which any stone covers. Things do not descend or ascend. 
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for there is no place from which things could descend or no 
place toward which they are going. 

There are only relations—correspondences—and that which 
man believes is past is always present and future and that 
which is future was and is. 

These trees, these rivers, these stars, these winds with their 
surging rains and their pelting hail are here eternally. Their 
fading is a myth, their rebirth is a myth—a myth invented 
by the time-sense. 

But there is a mystery, and all that is, breathing and 
breathless, is correspondent to this mystery, which is not 
veiled or unseen, but is naked and visible. 

The essence of Mystery is its palpability, its tactility, its 
perceptible presence. Man alone has affirmed that mystery 
is hidden, and with this error—or lie—he exploits his fellow- 
man. 

But, come, it is time to be drunken and sprawl in the 
sunset and to watch the great yellow spider that is called the 
Sun weave its web of night over our beloved Earth. 


IV 

While the comely nymphs duck and run and scream with 
delight at their tricksy sports in the river, Chiron^ seeing 
that it is Christmas Day among men, tells his progeny 
a legend of that day, with observations on Time and 
the spiritual redemption once a year of a celebrated 
cut-purse. 

My children, you will be surprised to know that we 
centaurs are legends among the humans. They have built 
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US of the bubbles in their brain-substance which they call 
images. Poets and those lesser poets of the earth, the 
peasants, have kept us alive—so they believe! 

Why, I myself am believed to have become the constella¬ 
tion Sagittarius! 

It would no doubt astonish human beings to know that 
they, too, are legends in the minds of old Chiron and those 
centaurs and satyrs who are as old and as experienced in the 
ways of this world as I am. 

One of the most beautiful laws of our father Pan and our 
mother Astarte is that all that exists, all that has happened, 
to beast and man and centaur becomes a myth finally by an 
inexorable and obscure law that all sentient things carry at 
the heart of their every movement. 

Whatever is creates a fictional counterpart of itself, and 
Time, the unhasting phantom of God, only looks backward 
to smile at the countless legends it has kicked up from the 
dust of stars with its almighty hoofs. 

How many legends of this Earth, legends of Man, I have 
collected in my brain in these thousands of years!—and from 
time to time I shall tell you tales of the Legends of Earth, 
of Man and the myths that he creates and hugs to his 
pathetically ephemeral soul as if they were absolutes. 

Man measures his days on calendars which he hangs on 
walls. He thus measures all things—but nothing is measured 
except Man, whose days are both measured and numbered. 

To-day, for instance—this beautiful sun-lit day that turns 
our shaggy coats to golden fleece—is Christmas Day among 
men. This day celebrates a legend among men concerning 
a savior—Man is the only thing alive that needs a savior 
because he believes it is a sin to live and because he cannot 
bear the thought that he is alone in the universe. 
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This savior he calls Jesus the Christ and he is the greatest 
legend that the heart of Man has ever woven. 

This is his birthday, so Man believes, but it is the ancient 
celebration of the winter solstice. But I will tell you some 
other day how a sweet young mystic became a Sun-God. 

Christmas is a word among humans that carries in its 
depths an instantaneous magic to human beings like the 
sudden bursting into song of a lark in a heavy heart, and, 
indeed, children, this Man which I sometimes mock has 
a heart heavier than the weight of the Earth, which, as a 
great Russian writer said, is soaked to the core in tears. 

When one of these humans pronounces the word "Christ¬ 
mas” at any time of the year, on a battlefield or in a hovel, 
a lake of heart-beauty opens in his soul and waters his whole 
care-shrivelled soul and cunning mind. 

On this day—this season—a legend of what Man calls 
"divine goodness” sweeps down on him and he, so uglily 
human all the year round, seeks, for a few days, to be sugar- 
sweet. 

Do not laugh, my children, for this Man is, as I told you, 
sore-pressed. He lives between two demons—the demon of 
the Ideal and the demon of Want; he is littered in sobs and 
blood and goes out of life with a dry rattle in his throat. 

So at this season of the year, celebrating the legend of a 
savior of his soul who was born in a manger, he tries to get 
rid of his petty hates, his venomous intolerances and to dis¬ 
solve his blowsy egomania in the suds of a somewhat senti¬ 
mental and grotesque generosity. 

So great is this passion for atonement in the soul of Man, 
turned away from its natural channels, mutilated by his 
conscience, that he has actually invented a God of Gifts called 
Santa Claus, which he slyly palms off on his children but 
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which is his own profoundest wish-dream: to receive some¬ 
thing that some one else has worked for. 

And all this is good for Man, for this Santa Claus and 
his legendary brother, Jesus, descend the dusty chimneys of 
men’s minds and fill the empty stockings of their souls with 
the rarest treasure that the hard old Mother squeezes out of 
her penurious purse— kindliness. 

This Christmas among men is a real miracle, to use a 
mankind-word. It transmutes the lead of selfishness, for a 
week or so, into the gold of giving, and although Man is 
soon back again at his normal trade of cut-purse and blood¬ 
letting, he has, nevertheless, once a year lived in this interca¬ 
lated period in time like a jackal who plays at being a lamb 
once in a while in order to give his fangs and maw a rest. 

We centaurs have no saviors and no Christmas, for we are 
"saved”, as these men say, every time we do something that 
is instinctive and natural; and as for Santa Claus, ask the 
nymphs who are plashing in yonder river what treasures we 
empty into them from our enormous gift-bags! 


V 

After a wild centaurian bacchanale, during which the hills 
groaned with the thunder of hoofs and the ground ab¬ 
sorbed great waves of wine-dyed seminal fluid, Chiron, 
squatted on his gibbous hams, talks in a delightful hang¬ 
over fashion about civilization. 

Evohe!—and blessings on this old Chironian gullet and 
this good horse-belly of mine that have washed down and 
consumed more wine in the last six thousand years than was 
ever contained in all the belchy stomachs of all man-sots! 
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While you are nymphing on the grass, my little ones, I 
must tell you that last night’s rouse in the hills renewed my 
limbs, and at dawn this morning I galloped over mountains 
and hurtled across streams as I did four thousand years ago 
in my lustihood in Hellas, when I cut the winds like the 
arrows of Diana and my golden tail was taken for an Earth- 
visiting comet by the shepherds of the hills. 

In my flight this morning while most of you were still 
wine-drugged, I passed through a great city. 

The inhabitants heard in their drowse the clatter of my 
hoofs on their streets; but they all thought, no doubt, it was 
winter thunder or the rumble of their guts heard in a dream. 

It was what Man calls a civilized city, with ornate jails 
v/hich the poor tomfool calls "home”, and miles of stores 
where they buy and sell things of no greater value than the 
humblest flower that we centaurs ram in our rears to tickle 
to life the erotic laughter of the mermaids on the coastal 
isles as we gallop up and down on the sands, and machines 
to carry them at great speed from nowhere to nowhere, from 
which they look at everything and see nothing, and universi¬ 
ties crammed with books that record their immortal ignorance 
and professors who catapult wooden words from wooden 
skulls into the ears of boys and girls whose minds are really 
centered on more palpitant doings—and the rest of those 
infinitely varied and highly evolved urban customs and habits 
that only a bombilating colonic irrigation from Momus could 
ever wash away. 

They had a war about a thousand years ago, which some 
of you will remember was really the beginning of a series 
of world-wars. As we centaurs are adepts at pleasure and 
loafing, so these civilized men are such adepts at butchering 
one another—victims of the Higher Biological Instincts— 
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that even the savages became civilized in order to learn the 
finer arts of mass-annihilation. 

You may remember, too, my children, how their stinking 
bodies in one of these wars poisoned all our streams, killing 
the rare and beautiful fish, and how even the sharks in the 
seas were infected, and how their curious machines destroyed 
our subtle-voiced forests and their choral birds, and how our 
gorgeously-colored butterflies—more beautiful than Helena’s 
eyes—were asphyxiated by their mephitic gases that filled 
the Earth like the fabled anal explosions of Satan. 

And yet this Man was not at fault. His nature is a fatal 
gift, or curse, that is impregnate with an innate and ineradi¬ 
cable urge to slay. 

I had hoped at that time—and Man still civilizes and kills 
—that he would destroy his civilizations utterly and return 
to the condition of happy and unprogressive savagery, to the 
muds of the good earth and to bearskins. But it seems he is 
too far advanced in the disease of civilization ever to get 
rid of it even with poison gases, bullets and bombs. 

He has a beautiful legend of an Eden. This legend is, in 
fact, a wish-thought; an escape from his frustrations, laws, 
taboos, suppressions and the eternal guardian of all civili¬ 
zations—the policeman. 

That stench that sometimes comes to us on the wind as 
if the Earth had suddenly given up the contents of her 
privies—well, that is the bad breath of man’s civilized and 
domesticated soul. 

My children, I have seen more civilizations made and un¬ 
made than you have scratches on your behinds. And they 
have all been the same—sublime gropings to attain more 
happiness through more slavery. 

And yet these civilizations of his are all that Man has 
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to mark his road from an excrementitous beginning to an 
ignominious end. 

We centaurs have had our wars, too, but we have had no 
civilizations. I, Chiron, am not civilized in spite of this 
wise chit-chat of mine. I am only a contemplative beast, 
half man, half horse, a brain that meditates from time to 
time on its tail; a thing that moves over the waters and hills 
of the Earth for no other reason than that I am, like you, 
ordained to move and act perpetually by the inherent urge 
of some insane energetic Consciousness over which even our 
father Pan has no control. 

And in these Rishi-like contemplations of mine I have 
sometimes wished that I were a full-man. I have wished to 
partake of his stupidities and his sublime out-reachings, to 
build cities and destroy them, and to partake of that sterile 
destiny that has no Whence or no Whither. 

That is the man-part of me. But the beast in us and of 
us is wiser. To lie in the sun and rhythmically swish flies 
from our rumps—is not that as useful an occupation as any.^ 
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OUSPENSKY: RAIDING THE INFINITE 

"The idea of a knowledge which surpasses all ordinary 
human knowledge, and is inacessihle to ordinary people, but 
which exists somewhere and belongs to somebody, permeates 
the whole history of the thought of mankind from the most 
remote periods." 

This is the keynote of all of Ouspensky’s thought. He is 
a bridge to a Beyond—but not in a sense that Nietzsche would 
endorse. However, there is fundamentally no great differ¬ 
ence between the Russian and the German thinker. Both 
announce a superman. Ouspensky says Will-to-More-Con- 
sciousness and Nietzsche says Will-to-Power. Both are the 
same, interchangeable. Ouspensky’s super-dimensions and 
Nietzsche’s Beyondness are both powerful wish-thoughts. It 
is probable they were both spawned in the tarantula’s cave of 
Ennui, for boredom and objectless restlessness seem to me to 
be the mother of all things. 'The Why is hidden. Mean¬ 
while matter and mind move and dance. 

Ouspensky renews metaphysics. Therefore he rejuvenates 
us. In his two books, "Tertium Organum” and "A New 
Model of the Universe,” he leads us back to the single 
Reality—that is, the Mystery. He dissolves all things in 
Consciousness. Until Consciousness, Knowledge, can be 
defined all else is guesswork. 

What Einstein did for Relativity Ouspensky has done for 
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Consciousness. Neither of these men is an original—simply 
because originality does not exist. Originality would be a 
miracle. Genius is a condenser. A genius is a crystallizer, 
a culminant, a polariser. 

Both Einstein and Ouspensky have tried to break through 
Time and Space. They condensed at the proper time, at 
the most receptive time, all the thought that preceded them. 
But of the two men, Ouspensky is the greater, hence the 
lesser known of the two and the least popular. Einstein and 
all his theories can be drowned in Ouspensky, for the latter 
goes directly to the source of the problem. Consciousness, 
while Einstein—a child-mind if there ever was one—plays 
with his building blocks called mathematics. He believes 
he can reach the Infinite by finite means! 

"The knowledge which surpasses all ordinary human 
knowledge,” says Ouspensky. Now, mathematics is ordinary 
human knowledge, and Ouspensky is at his weakest when 
he goes into mathematics. He is strongest when he rests 
completely on his intuitions, on that "knowledge which sur¬ 
passes all ordinary human knowledge.” 

The poet, the mystic, the intuitionalist is immeasurably 
greater than the scientist and the mathematician because he 
has that "knowledge which surpasses all ordinary human 
knowledge.” This super-knowledge Ouspensky possesses 
only intermittently. I always see him clambering up the 
mathematical rungs. He still talks the jargon of science 
and the jargon of "ordinary human knowledge.” He always 
seems to be teaching some one. 

But in spite of these things I have got a tremendous 
metaphysical thrill out of his work, and his two books are 
to me among the few" great expository books of the age. 
And I know of no writer on such vital subjects who has 
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presented his thought with such piercing clarity and simplic¬ 
ity. His work is literature of the highest kind, for if it 
is true, it has the quality of great fiction, and if it is fiction, 
it has the ring of truth: and that is my definition of Litera¬ 
ture; also of metaphysical "truth.” 

"Now will expand.” 

Genius, prophecy and clairvoyance are forms of Now- 
expansion. Ouspensky beautifully illustrates this expansion 
of the Now so that it absorbs both the Past and the Present 
by the expansion of eye-vision and perception when we rise 
in an airplane or stand on top of a hill or mountain. 

There are air-planes and Mount Everests of Consciousness. 

I myself am capable of blowing up the bubble of the 
eternally passing second until it spreads to all the horizons 
of recorded history. The aroma of Eternity is then about 
me. I remain static and all-encompassing in the stratosphere 
of Time. Regret and Fear (the imaginative forms of Past 
and Future) disappear. It is a marvellous way of attaining 
temporary freedom from pain and worry—hoisting one’s 
self up the vertical pole of the expanding Now. 

This expanding Now is the very key to Ouspensky’s 
metaphysics. His Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Dimensions are, 
at bottom, forms of Time-expansion, for the full conscious¬ 
ness of Time is the beginning of disillusion. And as we 
lose our illusions the Now expands. 

"The sign of the growth of the emotions is the liberation 
of them from the personal element.” 

From this Ouspensky goes on to speak of "withdrawing 
from ourselves,” etc. This is the reiteration of the Bud- 
dhist-Christian commonplace about losing one’s self to find 
one’s self. 

I have always dissented from this. The more I grow the 
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more I find myself. I find my I everywhere. The whole 
evolution of personality is toward more I, a fuller I, a more 
completely aware I. God is an inflated I. 

I suppose we differ in the interpretation of the phrase 
"personal element.” But where is there not a "personal 
element”.^ Whatever is is anthropomorphic. I cannot 
reiterate this too often. The wish is always personal and 
anthropomorphic. Even spectacular knowledge at its highest 
—in Jules de Gaultier, for instance—is a form of wish-for- 
permanence. And this permanence has directly to do with 
the "personal element.” 

Ouspensky, like Hinton, is tainted—as who is not?—with 
the teachings of the New Testament. 

No one can "lose himself.” 

There is a perpetual transformation of forces in the world 
of Consciousness as in the physical world. Growth has many 
masks; but through them all there peeps the indestructible 
Ego, the eternal "personal element.” 

”The extension of the objective sciences does not bring 
us any nearer to the knowledge of things in themselves or 
of true causes." 

To know the properties and relations of things (and we 
do not even know these!) is not to know things. Science, 
as De Gaultier has pointed out, should tell us only of the 
relation between things. It has a devil of a time doing that! 
But its pretentions have been enormous. It has only of late 
years begun to recognize that it is nothing but a classifier of 
cosmic ignorance. Like a new-born baby, it has mistaken 
its toes for the boundaries of creation. 

I doubt whether there are "objective truths” or "objective 
causes.” If I burn my hand the pain is subjective. There 
is no pain in fire or in the flesh. 
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All things are bankrupt over and over in cyclical iterations 
—except the metaphysical fact of Desire, or Will. Desire, 
the Will, the Wish, the seemingly blind thirst for Expe¬ 
rience, is eternally fresh, young and solvent. It is the cause 
of all causes, and, so far as we can know, it is the Thing-in- 
Itself. That is, divest all objects, internal as well as external, 
of their attributes and qualities, and Desire, Will, Wish, 
naked and immaterial, would remain. 

"Animals, which are our ^ancestors’ according to Darwin, 
are in reality not our ancestors, but very often as much the 
descendants of long-vanished human races as we are!’ 

A breedy thought, a plunging thought in which Ouspensky, 
by a sudden spurt of imaginative penetration, lifts the curtain 
on a great mystery. 

Long-vanished human races! I have spent hours meditating 
on this—long before I ever heard of Ouspensky (whose 
thought parallels my own in so many, many instances). 
What human races existed a hundred thousand, a million 
years ago.^ What animal-men, what men-gods, what Lion- 
Men, Elephant-Men, Snake-Men, Demon-Men, Angel-Men, 
Skunk-Men.^ The centaur.^ The mermaid.^ Pan.^ 

We are vestiges. We are myths. The facts of things 
are buried in us. We are reminiscences and vestiges, just 
as myths and legends and folk-lore are. 

All things tend to cormption and degradation. Animals 
may very well be degraded human beings. There is human 
reminiscence in the eyes of animals and birds when they 
look at us. There is a kind of far-away recog7jition in the 
eye of a horse, a tiger, a lion, a serpent, a sparrow when 
they look at us intently: secret correspondences. 

When Darwin called his book "The Descent of Man” he 
was thinking consciously of the Ascent of Man, but sub- 
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consciously and atavistically of the Fall of Man. But both 
Darwin and Ouspensky can be reconciled, for man ascends 
and descends simultaneously. The Ascent of Man and the 
Fall of Man are the same thing. The double process that 
goes on in each of us at every moment—the passion for the 
Higher and gravitation to the Lower—is a cosmic and an¬ 
thropological law. 

Animals are not only our ancestors but we are the ancestors 
of animals to be. 

"It was therefore necessary to banish intelligence from 
an ideal socialistic beehive or ant-hill as an element harmful 
to the community—which in fact it is.” 

Ouspensky, like all men of intelligence and daring, is anti- 
Communistic, anti-Socialistic. All individual intelligence 
presupposes war on the tribe. All originality, all individu¬ 
ality, is anti-group. 

Therefore all Communism, Socialism and competition-kill¬ 
ing Capitalism is a form of degeneration. It is the enemy 
of variety, intelligence and egoity. Universal Communism 
and spiritual paralysis are identical. But Nature is too sub¬ 
limely Satanic ever to let it come about. 

Ouspensky insists—must insist—on the Individual because 
his esotericism—like all esotericisms—is aristocratic. The 
"hidden knowledge” is only for a few. Nature’s—God’s— 
contempt for the mass is the most patent fact in history. We 
who are crucified sup in the heavens with the It before we 
go to our diurnal agonies. 

Communism and Socialism are attempts to constmct another 
social dimension on the ruins of the present dimension of 
individualism. Collectivists believe that new dimensions are 
created by numbers, by syntheses, whereas (and even 
Ouspensky does not guess this) they are created by dissociation 
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and subdivision—further fissures and islands in the hypotheti¬ 
cal Absolute. 

"This higher logic may be called intuitive logic—the logic 
of infinity, the logic of ecstasy.” 

This logic—which I have in "Fantasia Impromptu" called 
"the invisible logic”—is the law of my life, or the lawless¬ 
ness of my life. But I wonder whether Ouspensky has him¬ 
self experienced this "transcendental logic” or is merely 
expounding it as he has it from others. Ouspensky does not 
create. He does not seem to have been in the places he 
describes. He understands, but does he know? 

I know by intuitive logic, by the logic of ecstasy, that 
God—a Presence—exists. I can never prove it by deduction 
or induction, although the latter methods may help to prove 
what is already proven to me without what are commonly 
called "proofs.” 

Intuition and ecstasy are the central core of personality. 
They are the individualized form of Being. Nothing can be 
predicated of intuition and ecstasy. The formulas of spon¬ 
taneity are hidden. He who lives by this "logic of infinity” 
has the illusion of free will to the highest degree. But he 
knows he is not free, for both his inhiitions and his ecstasy 
are ordered. Fiat logic has no existence—at least it is not 
conceivable, being a contradiction in terms. 

This "higher logic” cannot be learned like the logic of 
common-sense. No mathematician can reach it. If he is 
born to the Invisible Logic he will laugh at mathematics— 
as I do. 

"Nothing exists save emotions . In every emotion man 

knows something that he could not know without its aid . 

Emotions serve knowledge . Men understand one aonther 

so imperfectly because they live always by different emotions.” 
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Curiosity, which is the father of intelligence, is of purely 
emotional origin. The highest form of intelligence, which 
is irony, is an emotional product. I only believe what I 
wish to believe. Emotion without thought is an every-day 
experience; but thought without a corresponding emotion is 
inconceivable. 

Ouspensky says "emotions serve knowledge.” He should 
have said "emotions are knowledge.” The brain is the organ 
of consciousness. Sensation is the mysterious key to knowl¬ 
edge. Consciousness itself is an emotion. Knowledge is 
Experience, and all experience is individual, temperamental. 

I visualize a ship on fire at sea. I read about it. I have a 
phantasmal emotion regarding the scene of horror on the 
boat and in the water. Then I lightly turn to the baseball 
news. But if I were on board that boat with a loved one 
then I would know what a fire at sea really is. And if I 
escaped and my beloved one was burned or drowned 
before me, nothing that I ever read afterward about fires at 
sea would mean anything except as it revived memories in 
me. 

In a word, feeling is knowing. And thinking is merely 
a glaciated form of emotion. 

number of dimensions can neither be infinite nor 
very great; it cannot he more than six.” 

That there are only six dimensions is dogmatically as¬ 
serted by Ouspensky. The fourth dimension is Time, the 
fifth is the "perpetual Now” and the sixth is where all 
"possibilities” (to us in three dimensions "impossibilities”) 
are true. It is where everything that could happen has hap¬ 
pened. He has built this up carefully and mathematically, 
and although it makes an enormous appeal to my fantastic, 
to my egoistic, to my wonder parts, it yet does not satisfy me. 
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This raid on the Infinite is a dream-raid. It is purely 
verbal. It may be accepted provisionally; but something in 
me whispers—something that is neither logical nor mathemat¬ 
ical nor rational—that the truth lies in something else, in 
some other where than in these "dimensions.” It is all too 
apple-pie, too certain, too believable. I hear the Mocking 
Laughter that Ouspensky never seems to hear—a Laughter 
that swallows the Perpendicular Now and the Domain of 
All Possibles in its incomprehensible vibrations. 

Ouspensky sees just what he wants to see—like myself. 
His sixth dimension has no more certainty than my uncer¬ 
tainty as guide to "truth.” But, like all raids, Ouspensky’s 
sally is sublime and courageous. 
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THE REVERSION OF PENTHEUS 

On the sublime summit of Mount Pa, on the planet Jupiter, 
dwelled the magical spirit of Pentheus. 

Five hundred thousand feet above the gorgeous seas of 
tourmaline and mauve this phantasmagoric eyrie flamed in 
perpetuate light. It was the only point on Jupiter whereon 
the Sun never sank, and the flowers and plants that blossomed 
there were like those incomparable scenarios that the souls of 
poets have glimpsed in morphinated dreams. 

Magic, strange, unnamable colors that no Earth spectrum 
has ever captured flashed in that air, and great solar-birds 
crazed by light and color circled in orbicular rhythms through 
space, cleft and riven with rainbows that palpitated against 
flaming coronas of golden ether. 

Pentheus, spiritual Brahman, supreme Jupiterean, who 
alone had reached after ages of exfoliating epiphanies the 
Caste of the Seventh Dimension, walked with slow and 
majestic tread the corridors of the Temple of Innominate 
Mysteries, which Jupitereans of a lesser dimension called 
the Mansion Ohalana—Ohalana being the name the in¬ 
habitants of this stupendous world gave to the unconquerable 
Idea, the elfish Thing-in-Itself, the mythic and eternally 
fugacious Substance. 

From Mount Pa one looked for hundreds of miles upon a 
scene fantastic and mystical. The eye swooned in the uprush 
of that Magnificat of Beauty. 
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Mountains, valleys, forests, streams glistened and entwined 
in one another in a supreme orgy of impenitent fecundity. 

Temples of white and temples of bronze and temples built 
on geometrical lines that were totally unknown in the three- 
dimensional Earth-world dotted the plains and the eminences, 
some buried in twilight, others sun-smitten, evoked and 
limned against immeasurable landscapes—like mirages ex¬ 
cavated from the shimmer of azure and become matter on 
terra firma. 

Pentheus paced the north corridor, set against the Sun, 
of the Mansion of Ohalana, built of shimmering merletide, 
a substance known only in Jupiter. Each particle of this 
substance came forth from the quarries haloed v/ith strange 
lights. The Mansion of Ohalana lay bathed at the sublime 
summit of Jupiter in its own aura. Builded of matter, it 
glowed and sparkled in the wraiths of matter. 

Pentheus, of middle age—about five hundred years old 
in Earth time—had hair of gray and gold and welterlight. 
His brown-black eyes were Mount Sinais. His forehead was 
the steep front of a womb in which gestated the All. Twelve 
feet in height, his body was a Gothic miracle of mystic 
curves and evanescing arches. 

He was the supra-potent spirit of an unbelievable spot in 
Space. Like Arcvad, master-spirit of the planet Mars, he 
contained within himself cycles and whorls of visions and 
knowledge. The mysteries of seven dimensions were in his 
keeping; one of Nature’s rare jewels wherein she concentred 
her secrets and beat the flames of consciousness to mighty 
heights. 

The planet Jupiter was old, and he, Pentheus, carried in 
his soul the immortality of her past. The black veils that 
lay over the dazzling mysteries of spirit and matter melted 
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before his vision naturally. Pentheus had never thought. 
Like the Earth-born Spinoza, he entered ready-made into the 
mighty Synthetic Currents. Like the Earth-born Plotinus, 
his soul shimmered with eyes at his birth. Like the Martian- 
born Arcvad, he rose from psychic circumference to circum¬ 
ference as the angels swim the ether, motionless, radiant, 
propelled by the rhythm of their breathing. 

But Pentheus was the unhappiest whimsy of matter and 
mind that trod the shining planets of our sidereal system, 
for suffering and pain were dead on Jupiter, and the Great 
Sensitive lived in a hell of knowledge and joy. A Far-Off 
Divine Event lay rotting in its blasphemous beauty at his 
feet. The curse of Happiness, the Chimera realized, had 
reduced the inhabitants of Jupiter to sheer idiocy. 

And Pentheus as he trod the corridors of the Mansion of 
Ohalana dreamed of the way out. 

As he dreamed his consciousness seeped backward to the 
youth of the planet of which he was the Grand Recorder. 
He saw gigantic visions of blood and combat and the pro¬ 
cession of billions as they trod the fiery rungs of evolution 
leading to that high form of discipline and finer martyrdom 
which is called civilization. Trillions had died that a single 
Idea could blossom and stabilize itself. Billions had with 
their flesh manured the roots of the Ideal. 

Mystic and fantastic dioramas of peace and war and 
Cyclopean cataclysms of Nature swam in a welter of hierarchic 
images across the brain of Pentheus. He could call at will 
spirits from the vasty dimensions below him. The micro¬ 
cosm beneath his Titan-shaped skull was the real macrocosm. 
He was the natural, flowered, full-blown product of hundreds 
of millions of years of psychic evolution, of which the 
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Earth-Yogis of India and Thibet were the mutilated carica¬ 
tures. 

And in those colossal images of the fatal glory and mar¬ 
tyrdom of the mysterious Jupiter-Man—a monstrance, like 
the Earth-Man, who carries in him the mystic Idea and who 
evolves to the strophes of its fatal fantasies and thousand- 
year-prolonged fanfares—Pentheus beheld the tragic irony 
of the state wherein those who now lived in Jupiter found 
themselves. For war, sickness, pain and disease had been 
annihilated. Ennui and Happiness, the vacuous paramours, 
reigned on the King of Planets. And so, Pentheus, standing 
at the ironic consequence of exfoliating aspirations, dreamed 
of war, disease, violent death and Pain—Pain in all its glitter 
and perverse fascination—as a Heaven to be gained. 

He saw reincarnate those solar phantoms of the Fifth Di¬ 
mension who warred on immeasurable interstellar battlefields. 
He saw again the stupendous feat of that unbelievable 
Moltum, Titan of the Sixth Dimension, who led his legions 
against a mysterious being who ruled in the Ether over the 
great star Vega in the constellation Lyra. 

He remembered—or had he seen it in a trance in his youth.? 
—the being whom he called Immortii, who had ripped a 
sun from the constellation Va, a constellation whose existence 
was known to Pentheus alone. 

These mighty deeds, thought Pentheus, though of lower 
dimensions than the one in which his mind fecundated, were 
they not worth his purely spectacular-psychic nature.? He 
meditated on the blessing of reversion, cursed himself as a 
lord of vision, and desired the unmiraculous days of hate and 
love and vengeance, and the great glory of struggle and 
death. Mystical gourmand of matter and mind, Pentheus 
was prepared to vomit his sublimities. Barbaric pagans of the 



Ether, mirific sybarites of Jupiter, purple calms of Appre¬ 
hension, sweet Caesarism of the Beautiful, eternal sentinel 
of the Sun—all these things, all this, were to Pentheus dust 
and ashes. 

He was illusion-starved. He yearned for a Beautiful Lie. 
He craved the Lethe of some superb nonsensical heroism. 
He called on Chimera, and Chimera was dead. The Land of 
Prester John, Utopia and all mythic delights were summed 
up in his cry for a bloody mortality, a pain-wrenched life, 
at the end of which is oblivion in the sweet earth. 

And as the spirit of Pentheus in profound revery called 
in its agony for release from Perfection and Sight there 
swam within the ken of his vision a purple-greenish planet. 
Pentheus had glided into the shadowy realm between the 
third and fourth dimensions, and his spirit in atavistic 
ecstasy hovered over the German, French, English and Belgian 
legions warring to the death in Flanders. 

Great was the outcry when the body of Pentheus was 
found, emptied of all soul, on the north corridor set against 
the Sun in the Mansion of Ohalana. 

"The God of Mount Pa has gone on a sublime adventure 
beyond matter and ether,” said the Jupitereans. "He will 
never return to us.” 

And they spoke the truth, for Pentheus, refugee from a 
stellar Utopia, self-exiled from the Seventh Dimension, had 
inserted his soul in the body of a dead French cavalryman 
just fallen on the banks of the Lys, and his memories of 
Up There were cancelled when the fanfare to charge was 
sounded. 

When they found him dead on the battlefield he had a 
smile upon his face, the Smile of All-Wisdom. 
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SHAKESPEARE: TRAGIC NIHILIST 


"As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, 
very wittily said to a niece of King Gorhoduc, That that is, 


Shakespeare, like Life, like Nature, like the manifest Es¬ 
sence we term God, is a paradox. His genius can be ap¬ 
proached from many angles. He has buried himself in his 
multiple incarnations. He is hidden by excess of light. Like 
Life, Nature, Essence, wc know him more and less simultan¬ 
eously than we know any one else. No one of his characters 
is Shakespeare, and a composite of all of them is not Shakes¬ 
peare either. 

I might find the core, the uniquity of this man in Beauty. 
But Beauty is a generalization that applies to all great poets. 
The ecstatic passion for the fleeting Helena consumed Keats, 
Shelley, Hugo and Swinburne, but they were not Shakespeare. 

There is a background—an inalienable background—to all 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, comedies and poems, as the back¬ 
ground to all the paradoxes of Life, Nature and God is 
Mocking Indifference. 

That background is Tragic Nihilism. 

This tragic Nihilism is implicit and explicit in every one 
of Shakespeare’s characters from Young Gobbo to Macbeth 
and Hamlet. It is the essence of his comedy and *the essence 
of his tragedy. 
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If there is one thing—among others—that you will not 
discover in Shakespeare it is an absolute life-value. There 
is no Hymn to Life in his pages. His clowns, his drunkards, 
his fools, his peasants are as cosmically tragic as his Lear 
and Othello. He is fundamentally engrossed with the autom¬ 
aton Man in the manipulating fingers of that which is 
equivalent to Nothing—a blind, unhuman Fate. There is an 
austerity even in his obscenities. No one has ever found 
a meaning in the works of Shakespeare. He is the supreme 
impersonal Artist of all time. 

And being the supreme impersonal Artist, the man who 
records the antics of the human race in a transcendental 
language, he is the supreme Nihilist, the man of no-values, 
the man whose ''transvaluation of values” is always of Noth¬ 
ing into Nothing, the transformation of abracadabra into 
hocus-pocus: "That that is, is.” 

This Nihilism is founded on the vivid and continuous 
consciousness of the Ruins of Time. It is a product of the 
poignant and continuous emotion of universal ephemerality. 
It is the pathos of the imbecility of the Eternal Return. This 
tragic Nihilism of Shakespeare, as of Buddha, Koheleth and 
Schopenhauer, is the consciousness of the worthlessness of 
even the idea of the existence of God. 

Tomorrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded Time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
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And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

To me, this is not only the most beautiful, the greatest, the 
most characteristic passage in Shakespeare but it is the greatest, 
the most beautiful, the most definitive and life-embracing 
thing ever written. I would rather have written that than 
anything else in any language. All of Buddha, all of 
Koheleth, are there. It is the complete history of the universe 
such as we know it and it is the complete history of man in 
ten lines. 

These words, these lines are wielded like a scythe in the 
hands of a cosmic Anti-God. All the sentimental twaddle, 
all the Lead-Kindly-Light banalities, all the fearsome op¬ 
timism and the Far-Off-Divine-Event rubbish are annihilated 
in this sudden rending of the Veil, of all veils. 

Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles, together with Buddha 
and Koheleth, had pronounced against Life before Shakes¬ 
peare; but no one of these has anywhere approached the 
startling condensation or the inexorable clarity of Shakespeare. 
The soliloquy of Macbeth is at once sublime and humiliating; 
it produces a giant tear of self-pity on the heart and a Me- 
phistophelian sparkle of irony in the brain; it is both cosmic- 
rending thunder and an almost immurmurous lullaby from 
the lips of Proserpina. 

Philosophy and metaphysics have no answer to it and re¬ 
ligion confirms it by promising this "poor player” a mythical 
Nirvana, a Kingdom Come, an Elysian Fields or a houri in 
Allah’s Celestial Penthouse. 

The first line, "tomorrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow" 
—repeat these words slowly, the voice falling lower and 
lower on each syllable over which the tongue walks until 
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the last syllable is almost whispered. It is a dirge; the 
funeral-tread of Time; the slow disintegration of Hope. 
The very commas before the two ands are abysmal gulfs, 
hidden satanic traps for this "walking shadow.” 

’’Creeps in this petty pace from day to day to the last 
syllable of recorded time.” It is a "petty pace” for those 
whose souls have infinite longings, for those who seek a 
materialization of their impossible dreams, for those who 
have thoughts beyond the reaches of the greatest poet’s soul. 
"The last syllable of recorded time”—what a superbly ironic 
phrase! For there will be a final to-morrow after that syllable 
— Nada! And who will "record” that end of time.^ If 
time is an illusion, then it has already—^has always—been 
recorded. Each one of us is, then, eternal, and in relation to 
time we do not exist. 

"And all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to 
dusty death.” The greatness of Shakespeare as an aphorist 
lies in his ability to paralyze comment. There is nothing to 
be added to or subtracted from his swift thrusts. Criticism 
of Shakespeare must nearly always be negative. His "truths” 
cannot—with rare exceptions—ever be contradicted. 

In the above aphorism he overthrows the Past and all of 
its works. If he has vomited out all to-morrows, how much 
more would he want to get rid of the stuff of which to¬ 
morrows are woven—yesterdays! 

The stupendous, crushing irony of all the yesterdays of 
the universe being a Light!—a Light such as an executioner 
brings into the cell of a condemned man to show him the 
way to the scaffold! 

Man is here, again, as he is everywhere in Shakespeare, 
called a fool—a fool who learns nothing, who goes nowhere 
except to dusty death—who is riveted to the earth for just 
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two reasons: the honey-heavy dream of the next coition or 
the belief that gold will flow to him from out of some mythi¬ 
cal Cockayne. 

O Man, thou Tomfool of the Stars! I weep and I guffaw 
simultaneously when I look at you. And then that always 
troublesome question creeps into my mind’s ear: "How did 
you find out Man was a fool.^’’ The critical judgment that 
stamps man a fool makes him no fool, but a victim! Besides, 
how can one be a fool without free will.^ 

I believe that Shakespeare meant Man is a fool in this 
sense: that having the key to Death in his hands, he does 
not universally use it. He is a fool, a multi-damned fool, 
who is made a fool of an eternal number of times and does 
not will, both actually and spiritually, annihilation. I do not 
recall now, off-hand, any great passage in Shakespeare in 
which he glorifies Life or justifies "the tale told by an idiot." 

It may be that Shakespeare knew, in his great wisdom, that 
no willing away of Life, no act, can destroy the Mystical 
Seed. He knew, I do not doubt, that no Buddha-tricks, no 
Nirvana-willing, could outwit the Ineffable Spawner. And 
so all our yesterdays have lighted fools, "walking shadows," 
the way to dusty death, and will continue to do so, for ex¬ 
tinction, too, is a myth, an illusion. The form dies, the 
spirit never. 

"Poor players," however, we are not. We are tremendous¬ 
ly and sublimely efficient fools, or victims. Our parts were 
handed to us. We are not allowed to confer with the Author 
of the Play about our parts. We do not even know the name 
of the Play. There is no Prompter with cues. The Stage is 
full of hidden trapdoors, pestilences, plagues, insects, earth¬ 
quakes, wars and sudden death. Fear is the stage-manager. 
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There is no audience, and the Dance-of-Life Orchestra is led 
by a Bedlamite. 

But, in spite of these frightful handicaps, each actor in 
this dramatic tale, told—and written—by an idiot, is letter- 
perfect, for he cannot act otherwise than he does nor speak 
lines other than com6 out of his mouth. Conceive the strug¬ 
gle of Man against what overwhelming and inconceivably 
murderous odds since his advent on the stage of the world! 
And in spite of this colossal death-stmggle of kalpas and 
aeons he achieved a Shakespeare! 

"Poor player”— no! I’ll dispute with thee on that theme. 
Will, to the last syllable of recorded time. Man is a "poor 
player,” Will, from the standpoint of some ideal which you 
no doubt had in your mind; but in the sweat and sewage 
of reality he is the greatest Hamlet, the greatest Prometheus, 
the greatest Don Quixote that ever walked the boards of this 
House of Tragi-Comedy called the Earth. 

Signifying nothing.” This Magnificat to le Neant ends on 
a dying note that is suddenly muted like the quick closing 
of the eyelids of Brahm. 

In Prospero’s magnificent speech in the third act of "The 
Tempest”, the same definitive note of Vacuity is sounded. 
There is here the same dignified attitude in the presence of 
the Hidden Termite that forever and forever silently, and 
with a surer touch than any Creator conceivable, undermines 
all the houses of Space and Time and leaves "not a rack 
behind.” 

There is no whimper in Shakespeare, as in Pascal or 
Tolstoy. There is, rather—^as in all tragic Nihilists of the 
high breed—a joy, even an implied thanksgiving, to Some 
One in being chosen as one of the few select spectators of 
the eternal dissolution of the Universe, "the great globe itself 
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and all which it inherit.” And to have the genius to mag¬ 
nificently record the moving Oblivion and its such "stuff as 
dreams are made on” adds to the pride of a Shakespeare and 
to those who are related to him. For myself, I can say I 
would not give up my satanic delight in being present—for 
sixty years—at this stupendous Tragi-Comedy for all the 
illusions and herd-huddled happiness of all the Gobbos and 
Audreys that have ever existed. 

I become more and more conscious of an approach to a 
Reality as the "baseless fabric of this vision” more nearly 
dissolves into Nothing. But there is very little evidence that 
Shakespeare ever believed in a Reality behind, or in, pheno¬ 
mena. It is a matter of temperament, not a matter of "tmth.” 
And Shakespeare must have known that if we are nothing but 
dream-stuff there must be a Dreamer. Or is that mere logic, 
mere earth-reasoning, my dear Will? And maybe there can 
be a universal and eternal dream without a Dreamer? We 
must both answer this question. Will, as you answered it 
yourself through the mouth of your dearest child, "The rest is 
silence.” 
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THE FREUDIAN YEAR 

Tyl! Tyl! Tyl Eulenspiegel, thou satanic spirit bedight 
with the witchery of laughter! Thou King of Topsy-Turvy- 
dom with the wintry moon-madness in thy eye! Thou spirit 
of Nowhere and Everywhere, beholding the folly in all seri¬ 
ousness and the seriousness in all folly! 

Back from the tomb, thou sage one!—and so small, as 
invisible as the air, thou old truepenny of history, urchin and 
spy and revaluer of Current Events and Events Uncurrent! 

Wisdom deeper than Hell is thine, Tyl, and thy cunning 
laughter has forced the lightnings of the gods from their 
cloud-sheaths, for it is writ in the palimpsests of Isis and 
Jehovah that thou may’st not run up and down the slant o’ 
things unwatched. 

Punish thee, Tyl!—thou who dost drown the lightnings in 
thy eye, merry, mocking, sardonic eye; drown them as falling 
stars are drowned in space. For art thou not, O Tyl, Para- 
brahma of Nonsense, Pierrot of all Consciences, the mellowed, 
hidden laughter in the heart of the granite Earth, arch-cari¬ 
caturist of Fate itself; the dancing, wily Merryandrew a-peep 
in all church belfries and all Capitol domes 

How Tyl, reincarnate, yet invisible, came to the United 
States is not known. It is not even known that the famous 
Tyl did come to the United States in that terrible and as yet 
inexplicable year; that is, it is not generally known. Tyl 
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announced his arrival to a few only, to the Magi of Mind, 
to those few esoteric souls who had followed Tyl under all 
his guises, who knew him as Puck, Will-o’the Wisp and the 
pigwidgeon who lodged in the brain of Artistophanes and 
who later as an air-troll sang his riant visions into the ears of 
Rabelais and Erasmus. 

Who will ever forget the Year of the Great Spiritual 
Panic, the Year of Grotesque Happenings, the Year of 
Miracle Farces, the year in which all of us floated through 
life keel upward, the year that the solemn, immutable laws 
of civilization looped-the-loop throughout the world and, 
above all, right here in wide-eyed, sure-footed America? 

At high noon by the clock in the tower of the Produce 
Exchange, one Friday in that year, Tyl popped out of the air 
and landed on the Battery seawall. He rolled before him a 
mighty gold coin, the American double-eagle multiplied in 
size five or ten thousandfold. It was at least five hundred 
feet high. Tyl spun it once around in Battery Park. It 
smashed the trees right and left, felling them like so many 
toothpicks. The air currents set in motion by the single 
revolution of this mighty coin sent the Aquarium into the 
bay, roof, foundations, fish and all, and catapulted three of 
the allegorical figures on the Custom House into the elevated 
structure, wrecking it completely. 

"Heigh ho! Heigh ho!’’ shouted Tyl, who had begun 
rolling the great Coin up Broadway, crushing in the roof 
of the subway at Bowling Green en passant. "Heigh ho! 
Heigh ho! Here comes the Way, the Truth and the Life! 
Here comes the Eldorado and the Sangreal of your dreams! 
Heigh ho! Heigh Ho! Here is Juggernaut, Midas and minted 
moonlight!” 
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His voice, coming out of the hollows of the air, was 
drowned in the roar and the swirl of the vast mob that was 
on the trail of the monster Coin. As the giant gold disk 
rolled up Broadway in the noonday sun, a fulgurating 
epiphany of the immanent dream of the New York soul, 
that street became a Cloaca Maxima of people. Thousands 
poured out of the skyscrapers and were trampled to death 
in the mob, which swept on, always augmented, over the 
dead and the dying. 

Men, women, boys and girls hurled themselves from the 
windows and roofs of skyscrapers in a frenzied attempt to 
seize the Coin, to stop it, to chip off a part of it with penknife, 
razor, hammer. Some few who had landed on the top of 
the disk from the highest skyscrapers bit into it with their 
teeth, hoping to retain a mouthful of the glorious Apparition; 
but they were rolled off of it and were flattened on the heads 
of the mob below. 

Tyl, perched in the air, rolled the coin with the ease of a 
child rolling a hoop. His eyes danced with a strange light. 
His lips were parted in a smile, and through them his teeth 
shone like fossilized icicles. 

As the Coin reached City Hall Park there were at least 
a million persons pursuing the great chimeric Buy-All, a 
million plus those thousands who were dead, ground to a 
shapeless mass by their fellow-beings or bowled over and 
crushed by the Coin. Lower Broadway was a shambles and 
a Bedlam. Nassau Street, the entrance to Brooklyn Bridge 
and City Hall Park were seas of maniacal eyes, mouths and 
waving hands. 

The bridge was rocking and swaying on its cables, for a 
million more frenzied beings were on the way from Brooklyn. 

It was the danse macabre of the Golden Calf! 
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** Heigh ho! Heigh ho!” sang Tyl as he turned the giant 
circle. "Heigh ho! Heigh ho! Ye die by the things ye 
love. This is Juggernaut Day. Each age has it auto-da-fes, 
and this is New York’s solemn act of faith. I was at G)rdova 
and Toledo. I was the spirit of John Law, and I led the 
Children’s Crusade to its end—to its end. 

"I am human folly, immortal as the planet, no less, no 
more. I reflesh in every age to its taste, to its taste.” 

And, looking down at the belching, pullulating hell under 
him, he hurled the great double-eagle into the air and dis¬ 
appeared in the azure like a falcon that heads for Antares. 

As the world now knows, the government destroyed all 
of New York below Fourteenth Street with quicklime and 
dynamite. Seven hundred thousand perished on that mysti¬ 
cal-memorable day at high noon Friday in the month of May 
in the Intercalated Year. 

And that other day. Day of the Miraculous Farce, that day 
in which Tyl, like his father. Puck, put a girdle around the 
world; but a girdle of perception, a girdle of Mind raised 
to the Nth dimension } 

That day also has no date, it goes uncalendared. Its tragi¬ 
comedy will last as long as memory blazes on the wick of 
consciousness. 

Did Tyl conceive that superb idea within his own mind 
or did he borrow it from that fabulous god of primordial 
life who in ancient legends of Cympyn was reputed to have 
made—by a miraculous dilation of consciousness—every 
peasant a genius and every genius a god for one hour, holding 
before them the mirror for that little while of their inutility 
and the comedy of their lives } 

But it was Tyl, as we Magi of the Mind know, who 
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wrought the stupendous feat of dilating the consciousness 
of every human being on the planet Earth for one day, 
blowing up the perceptive faculties as one blows up a blad¬ 
der, extending the empire of awareness in every living 
creature as some do with morphine and opium. 

And why not.^ Consciousness, like everything else, is 
resilient. The tides of the consciousness of crowds expand 
and contract like the tides of genius. The age of Pericles 
in Greece saw human consciousness at high tide. The age 
of Charlemagne was the ebb-tide of human consciousness in 
European history. Today we are tremendously aware; con¬ 
sciousness has expanded its boundaries to the very limits of' 
cerebral possibilities. It will begin to recede from now on, 
and the Sea of Apprehension will run back into those myste¬ 
rious hollows and gulfs of the subconscious world whence 
it rose. 

There are certain periods in history wherein genius is quite 
common; others wherein genius is almost unknown. The 
Elizabethan age was a time of sudden flowering. An ex¬ 
traordinary dilation of poetic consciousness took place. The 
Italian Renaissance rose in mighty jets and spurts and rolled 
back time itself, Leonardo da Vinci saluting Aeschylus like 
two mighty geysers of consciousness across the placid waters 
of a stagnant average. 

"There are castes of consciousness’’, whispered Tyl in the 
ear of one of the Magi of Mind on the night before the Day 
of the Miraculous Farce. "How the gods despise genius! 
How genius despises talent! How talent despises the average 
mind! How the average mind despises the peasant mind! 
And the peasant mind having no human thing to despise 
below it makes an Olympus of the dung-heap. 

"To-morrow each shall surpass himself. Each shall be his 
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metaphysical alter ego. Each shall be lifted by his own 
bootstraps into the empyrean of his private fourth dimension. 
Up to the present time every human being has looked up to 
himself. Up till now each one has conceived himself to be 
other than he is. To-morrow each one shall see himself as 
he is. They shall pass through a Lethe that is all memory. 

"Every peasant shall be cultured for a day, and from that 
magic height he will, while performing the tasks that he is 
allotted each day, become conscious of the stupendous jest 
that Life uttered when it created him. 

"All talent, all mediocrity—the millions that flow and 
ebb out of the womb of the Great Mother—shall be baptized 
for one day with the fire of genius, and looking from that 
height at the things they are, they shall see the immortal 
mockery of it all. It shall be their one day of the Unarith- 
metical Smile. The ghastly stupidity of their lives, their 
thoughts, their vocations, their loves and deaths shall be re¬ 
vealed to them through the X-ray of perception. 

"I shall destroy the scenery of Time and let them peer at 
themselves sub specie eternitatus for a day. 

"The eternal bourgeoisie have asked for Intelligence. The 
crowd have prayed for Truth, and it shall be given unto 
them. They shall dangle from the gibbet of Truth like 
minds of the first order. And some will go mad and others 
will laugh till their hearts split and others will cry for blind-^ 
ness and deadly opiates. 

"And genius shall become as God. It shall leave behind 
the veils of the concrete that still lie between it and the 
Unconditioned Abstraction. The homesickness of the Poet 
shall be assuaged for a day. Genius is alone consanguine 
with Brahma. Genius is alone related to Isis, and its day 
shall be a promise. With the others it shall be a curse. 
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"Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Tomorrow shall be Charivari 
Day on the planet Earth. Ye go, ye come, and ye are as 
naught, ye slight excess of Nothing! Man shall see himself 
in the mirror of his loveliest dream. And there shall be no 
one till the ends of planet-time who will not curse the Ideal 
from tomorrow. 

"In the boreal magic of my brain I have conceived a 
prank. You shall hold in all your hands the burnt-out torch 
of pride, and like so many spots of colored ink you shall be 
absorbed in the blotter of the Infinite—for a day, for a day!" 

On the Day of the Miraculous Farce the world rose from 
its bed in bewilderment. Two suns rose on that day—one 
in the firmament of space and another in the firmament of 
the mind. Each being was himself plus. Each had during 
the night added a cubit to his consciousness. There was 
another window in the House of his Soul. 

What wizard of the sleep-world, each asked himself, had 
inundated his brain with brandy and black coffee.^ This 
amazing cupola to his workaday outlook—who had put it 
there in those hours of sleep.? Where was the world of 
yesterday and the familiar touch of things of the night just 
gone.? 

The tocsin of awe sounded around the world. 

Hoity-toity! The human race was standing on its own 
skull and looking down at itself! 

Whole villages died of paroxysms of laughter and the 
hills of the countryside rang with the shrieks of madmen, 
and some were turned to stone where they walked. 

But, on the whole, laughter dominated that day. Shot be¬ 
yond its orbit, the human mind began to giggle at what it 
saw, then burst into a roar of laughter. Civilization was 
rediscovered from the heights of the Moon, and the super- 
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simian, Man, saw the absurdity of his own motions—those 
motions made so seriously only the day before, and which 
he then called "duty”, the "serious business of life”, the 
"sanctity of the day’s work,” 

Men, women and children—those who had not gone mad 
or who had not been turned to stone—rocked themselves to 
and fro in Gargantuan glee, and those who rolled themselves 
on the earth, convulsed with mirth, were countless. And 
many survived. 

Above the uproar and the bedlam of this Real Day in¬ 
serted between two days of the Perennial Illusion there 
broke in great breakers the wild troll-laughter of Tyl 
Eulenspiegel, 

And his laughter smote the Moon, then in its first quarter, 
and turned it upside down. 

And the heavens were so sore smitten with these cyclopean 
guffaws of Tyl that at the zenith right above New York the 
cerulean cracked and opened, disclosing Scaramouch Etemi- 
tatus Himself, who saluted Tyl the Revealer on that un¬ 
calendared day. 
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BRAND: ICARUS OF THE EGO 


Six men during the nineteenth century glorified the indi¬ 
vidual ego in six different ways: Goethe, in Faust, glorified 
it as Experience; Stirner, in "The Ego and Its Own”, glori¬ 
fied it as predatory Anarch; Emerson, in "Self-Reliance”, 
glorified it as self-love; Nietzsche, in "Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” glorified it as a bridge to a messianic Beyond-Man; 
Ibsen, in "Brand”, ironically glorified it as absolutist-idealist. 

Man is a creature of excess. He has always aimed at the 
outrageous. He carries every ideal and idea to the very 
limits of their possibilities, where they either slay him or 
they dissolve into the ridiculous or the opposite elements. 

Man suffers not from a sense of evil but from a sense of 
frustrated evil. He gnaws at his limits and limitations like 
a planet at its ecliptic. He desires to squeeze the dramatic 
juices out of every situation in his life. He does this both 
individually and collectively. This everlasting bumping of 
his skull against the Relative, the Ordained, is sublime and 
at the same time comic; sublime if you hold a brief for Man; 
comic if you live in impersonal God-consciousness. But even 
conceived comically, Man still wears about him the corona 
of the sublime, for a creation can be both comic and sublime: 
Don Quixote, for instance. 

Brand is stark sublimity. It is one of the few starkly sub¬ 
lime creations of all time. He is the human will directed 
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toward the Impossible at its highest point. Napoleon and 
Caesar and Alexander are weaklings compared to him, if it 
is legitimate to compare real persons with fictional characters. 
But here the question arises, How far fictional is a great vital 
creation? Brand is the very soul of Ibsen. It is his demonic 
ego, his absolute self on exhibition. 

Brand is my self incarnate. He is more real, to me, cer¬ 
tainly, than any superman, so-called, who has lived. He is 
the very spit and spawn of my ultimate will-to-power. He 
is my aspiration to be God, to be All or nothing. He in¬ 
carnates my innate hatred of compromise. He is my un¬ 
humanity, my super-humanity, my spiritual rocket towards 
I know not what heavens of infernal and benevolent power. 

Of course. Brand is messianic. To a certain extent, we are 
all messianic; each one of us secretly desires to model the 
world in his own image. Each one of us believes he con¬ 
tains a seed, a germ of salvation, of redemption. The Ego— 
atheist, mystical, practical—is, at bottom, big with message. 
All Expression is messianic. This messianic instinct is the 
ultimate of egoism. It is the fanaticism of instinct-ideal, 
and all ideals are merely glorified instincts—instincts with 
their bowels removed. 

Brand is more completely and tragically isolated than any 
other character in fiction. He is remote, unallied. Faust 
had Mephistopheles for companion. Saint Anthony had God 
and a pig, Hamlet had Horatio, Don Quixote had Sancho 
Panza, Zarathustra had his eagle and his serpent. In isolation, 
only Prometheus and Job are brothers to Brand. It is prob¬ 
ably to Prometheus that he must be compared in his solitude. 
Riveted to the Caucasus of Will, he launched his curses at 
the Spirit of Compromise, which is the unconquerable Zeus of 
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Relation—Relation the eternally tireless guillotine of all 
absolutes. 

When Ibsen conceived "Brand” there was a whipsaw 
running at tremendous speed in his brain. It is a dithyrambic 
style cut to the bone of purpose. All the characters in the 
poem are types, and they condense in their speeches the 
group-ideas, the group-hypocrisies and the group-expediencies 
of millions of men. The eternal pillars of Society—the 
Mayor, the Doctor, the Dean, the Sexton, the Schoolmaster, 
etc.—are here erect in all their pre-established smugness—' 
pillars of a temple that Samson Brand shakes in vain. 

Shakes in vain because all of these people are eternal; 
they are the elements of all social life in all times. They are 
also, all of them—Einar, Agnes, the Mayor, the Dean, the 
Sexton, the Schoolmaster, the Tempter, Brand, Gerd, etc.— 
in me, in you, in all of us. 

The grandeur of creations like Brand, Faust, Saint Anthony, 
Don Quixote and Zarathustra lies in their all-inclusiveness. 
All the characters in these great epic-poems are elements of 
the central character. Their creators follow the profoundest 
of the cosmic mysteries: unity in variety, the one in many. 
Essence and Modality (in Spinozistic terms) at once. The 
Absolute flows through all relatives, the whole flows through 
all parts, the Presence is implicit in all manifestations of 
Being, as Force penetrates all the phenomena of matter and 
mind in the "physical” spheres. 

Therefore Brand is myself. He is my pursuit of the In¬ 
finite and the Unconditioned at its hottest. He is my frenzy 
for omnipotence. He is my lust for measureless power. 
The poem also satisfies my craving for auto-symbolization 
to its fullest. These fogs, these crevasses, these fiords, these 
raging seas, this avalanche are stations and posts and sudden 
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places in my soul. They lift me, because of my instantaneous 
recognition of their meaning, to surging heights of cerebral 
and cerebro-vascular emotion, where I hurry with this mighty 
Brand to, no doubt, my Gerd and my death in the mountain- 
snows of unearthly dreams. 

"I am come from the City of Destruction, which is the 
place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion,” says 
Christian to Apollyon in Bunyan’s great allegory, ’’Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Change the City of Destruction to the City of 
Compromise and the City of Zion to the Ice-Church of the 
Absolute and we have the metaphysics of all epics, of which 
’’Pilgrim’s Progress” is the great pattern and protagonist. 

All these great epical characters are pilgrims. The terms 
are different; the legend is always the same. They are in 
eternal flight; from Vanity Fairs, Pleasant Valleys, Christian 
Ethics, the Flesh, the Static Moment, Reality. They are al¬ 
ways on the road to a Cockayne: the Superman, the All-or- 
Nothing, the Hypostatic Union, the City of Zion, the 
Blessed Isles. I love them as I love myself—and disbelieve in 
them with that same pathetic-mocking disbelief that I apply 
to myself. 

I do not know whether Ibsen or Nietzsche ever read ’’Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress” (I can see Nietzsche, at least, hurling it 
through the seat of an Engadine outhouse), but there is a 
striking likeness between Zarathustra and Brand and Christian. 
Especially Brand. Ibsen—nor indeed did Nietzsche—ever 
get scot-free of the theological taint (who, as a matter of 
fact, has ever wholly escaped the disastrous impregnation of 
the blood that flowed on Golgotha.^).For all of Brand’s 
grandeur, he is the priest, the fanatical priest, the good and 
pious Christian of Bunyan done over into nineteenth-century 
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individualism. He dreams, too, of "salvation”, of "doing 
something for people.” 

Both "Brand” and "Pilgrim’s Progress” are epics of the 
Will. The great and vital divergence between the Christian 
humility of John Bunyan and the proud individualism of 
Ibsen lies at the end of both epics. Christian gets his spiritual 
cakes and ale and goes into the bosom of the Lord as ineffably 
happy as a mouse in an Elysium of Cheese. But Brand 
stretches his will beyond the limits set for mortals as his 
sublimely insane companion, Gerd, kills the Spirit of 
Compromise. 

In the jargon of sanity and safety, Christian triumphs 
and Brand fails. But it is Brand on whose brow should be 
written Invictus, for in the domain of the Will it is the effort 
that is the measure of success, not ends attained. Brand 
willing against the Infinite, the Eternal, the Mystery of God 
must always lose. Eternally and immortally crushed, he 
takes his place in the Valhalla of slain Archangels of the 
Absolute, while the Christian of Bunyan having found his 
"salvation”, his dreary and cloying Absolute, has nothing 
more to will, and therefore dies. 

Brand, in defeat, is eternal promise, eternal life. Christian, 
in triumph, is eternal death. For he who finds has nothing. 

Brand is Man; this pint of dreaming dust who wills All— 
and gets Nothing. 
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CX)DPIECE 


I dance with the Ultimate, 

Prance with the Sublimate, 

Spurning the Proximate— 

Of Nothing the Knight! 

First jockey on Pegasus, 

Trainer of Bucephalus, 

The stars are mere detrius 
Under my flight! 

The Kalpas of Brahma 
Are a toy diorama. 

An agate digamma 

On the scroll of my brain 

My minutes are ages. 

The gods are my pages. 

My valets the Sages— 

But 1 live in a Drain/ 



